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BROWN AND POLSON’S~ CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


In the hands of an accomplished cook there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and palatable dishes which may-be produced SIXTEEN 


INTANAUVNNAY WAU SAY 
Wo AYA ava ava AVa AVA Ua WAS 


___ Price Sixpence. _ | 


fom BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, | Itis equally susceptible of plain and simple treatment for ordinary domestic purposes, GUARANTEED. 
and one of its chief recommendations is the facility with which it may be prepared. Boiled with milk, and with or without the addition PRIZE PURE 

of sugar and flavouring, it may be ready for the table within fifteen minutes; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in the course MEDALS ‘ COCOA 

ofan hour a Blanc-mange, which, served with fresh or preserved fruit, will be acceptable at any meal. Add sultanas, raisins, marmalade, AWARDED. ; LY. 

or jam of any kind, and in about the same time it is made into an excellent Baked Pudding. To which may be added :—Take care to | * ; . ONLY. 


bo with milk, when so required, for ot dess than eight minutes. 


SPRING DRESSES a" “SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE.” 
LIBERTY’S s | UNDER THE DIRECT PATRONAGE OF THE ROYAL AND IMPERIAL COURTS. 
LIBERTY'S UMRITZUR CASHMERE, in an entire range of New Coxours, New SpRING PATTERNS Post FREE IN ALL THE NEWEST TINTS, 
for Spring Costume, Made of the Purest Indian Wool, combining the softness and 


warmth of Indian Cashmere with the texture and durability of European Fabrics. y 
Amongst the colours are Myrtle Greens, Peacock Blues, Terra Cottaand Venetian 
Reds, Dead Leaf Browns, Golds, Olive and Sage Greens, Drabs, Black, &c., 25s. 


per piece of 9 yds., 26 inches wide, also in a thin make, ers. 


LIBERTY'S NAGPORE SILK for Artistic Morninc Gowns.—From the 
faintest Straw Colour to the darkest Sapphire, and other choice and rare colonrs, 
FA 4 Ri CS 258. per piece of 7 yards, 34 in. wide. a 


LIBERTY'S RUMCHUNDER SILK for Reception Tomterres.—Pure, thick ‘ de Dee 2 
and aot draping, eis or White, and afew Colours, from 35s. to 70s. per piece of Price for Ladies’, Is, to 4s. 6d. Gentlemen’s 54 in. from 2s. 11d. per yard. 
zyards, about 34 in. wide. ; 


iLL PATTERNS POST FREE.| LIBERTY'S MYSORE SILK for Evening Rosns.—Colour printed, of a fine | Zhese BEAUTIFUL SERGES, for Ladies and Gentlemen's Wear, have a world-wide reputation 


texture, and in both bright and subdued colours, from 35s. per piece of 7 yards, 


DRESS FABRICS AT 34 in, wide. : The Qucen says :—''It is pre-eminently useful ; and recommends it to practical minds and purses of all lengths.> 
EAST INDIA HOUSE, |LIBERTY'S MYSORE SILK for Batt Dressus.—Gold Printed, rare and con- Carriage paid on orders over 20s. to any Railway Station. ANY LENGTH CUT. Goods packed fot 
FURNITURE FABRICS AT Hg eas be obtel Lage the originals in the Indian Museum, expottation’ P 

CHESHAM HOUSE, | CURTAINS.—LIBERTY'S New Material for Bedroom Curtains and Furniture Address, EGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Warehouse, Wellington, Somerset. 
REGENT STREET, W, is Lahore, Mirzapore, and Arungabad Chintz, a remarkably soft Fabric, printed z 


No Agents, 


with Oriental Designs, in a variety of Tints and Shades, most tastefully combined. 


er ee a oe ee eg og s 
: ROBINSON and CLEAVER, Belfast, having added to their 
house an extensive department for the sale of DRESS MATERIALS, ] fr] ° 
respectfully intimate. that ladies requiring SATTEENS, ZEPHYRS, 
GALATEAS, CASHMERES, GRENADINES, POPLINS, or NEW ir] 
DRE S S . FANCY PLAIN or CHECKED CLOTHS, will find it greatly to their ; . cy 


advantage to write for patterns (which are sent post free) before 


eI 
TQ 
making their purchases. ; ca 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER, - R >) | R mM 
MATERIALS. By SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND a bee} 


H.1. and R.H. THE Crown Princess or GERMANY, BELFAST. 


6s. 


j 4s, 3D, per Yard, Double Width. Now ready,-26th Edition, 8vo, cloth, pp. 1,120, price 16s 

Is Warranted the Best Made, not to Change Colour from the 

oo of Mann a oe or Climate, to Wear Well, & not to 
rink, ERIAL FOR DRESS, 7 YARDS, 29s. 6d. d 

NAVY- BLU E gee ts BOT See ESECEES, CARRIAGE Palb. Completely r ‘ d ised, rf MEDICIN E. Ey a. Peles, ore opious Introduction, by R. S 

ent to any Address, upon receipt of P.O.O. or Cheque.— ecByranged, veyised, Seewritten, iannotatee, and .0n vi 7 c s : ae 

CAPPER, SON, and OO., by appt. to H.M. the Queen, and ian ie te Soe md Le eos ee MANY IMPOR TAN IT. NEW, CHAPTERS ENR SESE BIES 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, GRACECHURCH STREET, and | the symptoms and treatment of all General Diseases, with Plain Directions for the treatment of Accidents (including Railway 


S E- RG E FENCHURCH STREET (adjoining), City, Lonpon, E.C, oor and ee plc physiologic Botss, genes, Suen enar illustrations delineating the minor operations in Surgery. A 
est, containing the most useful remedies prescribed in this Book, price £4 45. 
a. ESTABLISHED MORE THAN 100 YEARS. LEATH and ROSS, 5, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, and 9, VERE STREET, W.. 


N.B.—Ladies are invited to send for CAprer’s List (32 Pages), Post Free. 


p ) PULLARS! are the largestand most complete Dyeing and Cleaning Works either in P : ae : : 
Ul | AR S elsewhere, Receiving Obias wad Ageets ta Londen aac i ell Toms of any uae Eee The Daintiest Delicacy, the freshest, most TO A ST 
ritain. ae a * a a 
i ORFICE IN LONDON—3, BLACKFRIARS ROAD, S.E. crisp, and most popular known, are WILSON’S 


WEST END OFFICE-—8, Sloane Street, S.W. 


DYE W CITY OFFICE—64, Finsbury Pavement, E.G. . AMERICAN “EXTRA TOAST” BISCUITS. 
= Parcels called for and delivered Daily by our own Vans. Daily despatches of Goods to and EX | R A re so pronounced by many thousands of 
S j oe Works. Appliances and Machinery of the most improved kinds for Cleaning, Dyeing, and t They BES SOB v y 


English Ladies and Gentlemen who use them. 


inishing Soiled and Faded Curtains, DRESSES, POLoNaIsEs, &c. Metfoyage & Sec—the ; 
Parisian process of Dry Cleaning—has been extensively used for many years, f i ; O AS l 
ER | H NOTE.—There being several Dye-works in Perth, it isessential that Ladies sendin CA U : : i O N 
: a 
e 


es 
or Letters for any of our Offices or Agencies becareful invariably to use the name of ““PULLAR.” 


J. PULLA , . i T : : 4 ; 
BLACK SILK IRIGH POPI IN EX R A The Public are being imposed upon by spurious @) AS 


K SILK IRISH POPLIN “EXTRA TOAST” BISOUITS, substituted by 
3 ne [EXTRA sree, ater anes TOAST 
being REILLY, DUNNE and CO. call SPECIAL attention to the above BEAUTIFUL FABRIC. EXT RA mnpridnipled.dedicn, Hereatier Thy seniline 


by ther MATERIAL UNHEARD OF PRIOR TO ITS PRODUCTION and INTRODUCTION el: will have the words WILSON'S “EXTRA 
should order then cancer the above heading. Ladies desirous to obtain these GENUINE GOODS TOAST” stamped on each Biscuit. Take no TO AST 
i OREILL FROM others—DAVID CHALLEN, Sole Consignee, 
ROYAL POPLIN F ACT Y; DUNNE AN D CO.» Mildmay Road, London, N.—A. LAIRD, Sub- TO AS 
NB ORY, 30, College Green, Dublin. All New Shades. Retail sverrwhere, 


Gat -B.—THEIR CoLourED STOCK INCLUDES ALL NEW SHADES. PARCELS CARRIAGE PAIpD, Agent, Glasgow. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. PEARS’ SOAP. 


An E ae 
on Very peed MODERN BUILT RESIDENCE, opening on to the Garden of a Square, TO BE LET 
ageous Terms, The House consists of Dining-room and Study on Ground Floor, Drawing-room 


and Boudoir on First FI i 
oor, E i 
mi tt ie Sa » Eight Bedrooms, with Two Dressing-rooms, Stone Staircase, Excellent Bath-room, 


“ furnished with mod Li d i i ‘ 
with unus ae ern appliances and sanitary arrangements, which have been provided 
ihis td The occasion is one that is not often met with to secure such a cheerful and healthy dwelling in TH STI M ONIAL F RO M M RS. L A. | N GTR Y 
= = ood.—Apply to Mr. C. E, JOY, 3, Thurloe Place, opposite the South Kensington Museum. oi sha tine tbat eek 

“ in a ; 
B E E 3 SUPERIOR to every other preparation for REMOVING ROUGHNESS, T have pleasure in stating = an 
| REDNESS, Caps, &c., caused by Frost, CoLD Winns, and Harp | ysed your Soap for some time, and p 

A FEW APPLICATIONS Water. It immediately allays the irritation of Chilblains, = 
ore S PREFER IT TO ANY OTHER. or | : 

T, SMOOT 

A'C H, & WHITE " 


D BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION FOR THE NURSERY i INVALUABLE, 

IS SOON As, being perfectly harmless, it may be applied to the skin of the 

OBTAINED BY ITS USE, youngest child. Bottles, 1S., 1S. 9D., and 2s, 6D, 15. size free 
1 for 15 stamps by the proprietors, é gre 

lous preparation for the SKIN they ever | M. BEETHAM AND SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. % =e 


old by most Chemists and Perfumers. oe 
——— BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
RAPHAEL TUCK AND SONS’ 


ORNAMENTAL ‘coite PLAQUES 


These beautiful Plaques for the Wall, Cabinet, Mantleshelf, &c., will adorn the choicest furnished room, while the prices at 
the same time. are remarkably moderate. Produced in ten sizes, ranging from 4% inches to 13% inches, at from éd. to gs. cach 
respectively. Ditto in choice Velvet Frames, from 3s. 6d to 13s. 6d. each. 

Of all leading Furnishing, China, Fancy Stationery and Art Stores. Each Plaque bears our Trade Mark ‘‘ Easel and Palette,” and 
the words ‘‘ WatcomBE, PATSNT,” on the back. . 


: A 


Hundred f 

S of Ladi . : 

Most del? es have assured th ii 
user, eligth fal and efficaal e Proprietors that it is the 


“GOLD MEDAL, 


HASLAM'S ony pes i 


| JOHN HA ce Fountain Street, 7, Watling Street, Mills, 
SAME Con tinins ANCHESTER, & LONDON, B.C, BOLTON. | 


CARTER 
LITERARY MACHIN 


For holding a book or writing- 
4 desk, lamp, &c., in any posi- 
“ tion, over an easy chair, bed, 
or sofa, obviating the fatigue 
: ane ee lads cee ne incessant i 
: stooping while reading or Wri- “| ¢ ; : 
. ting. Invaluable to qavalids and students. Admirah.7 adapted tor India, 
. A most useful gift. PPTCES from £1. Es. Tllustrated Price List Post Free 


._ BREAKFAST IN BE 


CARTER’S PATENT 
REVOLVING BED-TABLE. 


Adjussabls to any height or 
inclination, for reading ox 


linat 
WI RICES from £2. 58- 


Illustrated Price List Post Free. 


/ INVALID. FURNITURE 


Invalid. Adjustable Couches an 
Exercising Chairs 


4 gation 6d. R 
rrying Chairs 2p. 3. 6d. Re- 
cine Boards, 1.58, Trapped 


4 


a se 
é 


Hi 


Poe 
Bed 
Crutche 
2.108. 


2 BATH CHAI 
IRON BATH CHAIRS 
& CARRIAGES divans 


i 


CLIMATES 


Invalid Carriages 


Of all kinds at low prices, — = 
Tilustrated Price List Post Free. 


Cavendish Street, Portland Place. London, 


low 


MAPPIN2 WEBB, 


OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W 


¥ 


PIECES. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


FAULKNER’S osveerareo DIAMONDS 


The Only Perfect Substitute for DIAMONDS of the FIRST WATER. = ll 
: DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE. AZ cari 
, TUD, 


a dia a 


Carat Gold, 50s.Set. 


278. 


sare set in GOLD and SILVER, Hall marked, and made by most experienced 
workmen. Detection impossible, and I defy the best judges to tell them from DIAMONDS. The brilliancy 
and lustre is most marvellous. EQUAL To BRILLIANTS WORTH 20 GUINEAS. All stones are set by diamond 
setters, there being as much skill bestowed upon them as with the precious stone itself. They will bear 
comparison side by side with the most superb brilliants of the First Water. These crystals are much patronised 
for Court and other great occasions. They can be mounted side by side with real diamonds with absolute 
confidence, and_ defy expert judges. Purchasers invariably repeat their orders, and testimonials are being} 
daily received from all parts of the world as to the great satisfaction they give. Earrings, Brooches, Shoe 
Buckles, Necklets, Coronets, Pendants, Scarf Pins, Shirt Studs, &c., from 20s. to 420. Any design made to order, 
EWARE OF ATTEMPTED IMITATIONS. 
S OF PRESS POST FREE. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED OF. CATALOGUES & OPINION S 
Cc TION —These Stones cannot possibly be had elsewhere, and are only to be obtained of the Sole 


Importer and Manufacturer, 
; THUR 0. FAULKNER, Jeweller, 


AR 
IGH STREET, NOTTING HILL GATE, LONDON, W... ES “ABLISHED 1860. 
TICE.—One Minutes’ WaLk from Notting Hii GATE Station, Metropolitan Railway. 


CASH’S 
EMBROIDERED 
FRILLINGS 


These magnificent stone: 


174, H 
NO 


These are made in various colours and numerous designs, pro-|railway stations i 


ducing a very pretty effect upon Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. 


OYAL 
FLAX = | INEN 


For Sheetings 1 7 are: 
gs, Towelling and Under Lincn. \jsaitiiiag 
Resembles the old-fushioned Homespun in make and appearance. 


Le vig iy fe Newspaper. . s 
Direct from the Manufactory. Handspun and Handmade. Cheape 
Finer, Better and more Durable than any other make aia 


fo08 JOLLY & SON, BAT 


AGENTS, 


Pattern Books 
Post Free, 


CHIMNEY. A 


uP BO 
THE COVENTRY 


10,000 


Plain Colours, Checks, and Plaidings. 


t STRONG! USEFUL! DURABLE ! 
For Lapies’ WEAR 1s, 6D,.10 4s. 6D. YARD. 


post free. 


Are very beautiful goods, and most moderate in price. —-Vide The . 


MARCH 31, 1883 


| BILLI 


ARD TABLES. 
G 


an ordinary Dining Table, 


To place upon 
i vory Balls, Cues, and Rules, £6 ros. 


Bed, including I 
STEVEN L 
; Charing Cross Station. 


with Slate 


and SONS, Villiers Street, | 


= 


EBB'S | 


BAGS 


WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
BAG CATALOGUE 
POST FREE, 


LONDON 


MAPPIN & 


OXFORD STREET, W, 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY. 


APER 


FoR THEIMMEDIATERELIE 
’ and SUBSEQUENT CURE of ASTHMA 
CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, HAY. FEVER,’ ‘an 
INFLUENZA. 2 
Dr: Thorowgood, Physician to the City of London 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, in his “ Notes on 
Asthma,” page 62, says:—“'The Ozone Paper prepared 
by Mr. Hu, gins contains nitrate of potash, chlorate of 
jotash, and sodide of potassium, and of its efficacy I 
ave had abundant evidence.’ . 
2s. od. and qs. 6d. per Box The 4s. 6d. size 
contains twice the quantity of the 2s. 9d. Of all Chemists, 
or from the Proprietor for 33 and 54 stamps. 


OZONE (CIGARETTES 


These are made of porous paper saturated with 
the same Chemical Solution as the Ozone Paper, and 
are intended for use when the burning of the Paper 

. isinconvenient. 2s. 6d. per box, by post for 30 stamps, 


Prepared by R. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, 
Lendon ‘ 


THE 
“IMPERIAL CLUB” 


TRICYCLE. 


—_ 


LE MAKERS: 
MACHINISTS’ €O., - LIMITED. 
By Special Appointment to 
H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 
Works: COVENTRY. 
Londen: 15, Holborn Viaduct. 
Manchester : 9, Victoria Buildings. 
Birmingham, “Dublin, New York, 
Melbourne, &c. 


THE COMPLETE CATALOGUE sent by poston 
receipt of Two Stamps. The largest and best Illus- 
trated Catalogue of BICYCLES and TRICYCLES 
in the World. Abridged Lists sent free by post. 


_ ARTISTIC PHOTOS. 
AcTRESSES, CELEBRITIES, PAINTINGS, 
Statuary, &c. Packets sent for,selection. Lists and 
Samples, 6d.—T. WILLIAMS and CO., Photographic 
Publishers, (p 10), Bridgnorth. Agents wanted. 


‘CHAMPAGNE. 


a MEARNS RRS HATED 


WIS 
aii 


WILLS 


&There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better Brand than 
the ‘THREE CASTLUS.’ ”— Vide ‘‘ The Virginians.” Only in Packets 
and Cigarettes, protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


The Public are invited to send to ROBINSO 


Nand CLEAVER, BELFAST, for Samples and full range 
of Price Lists (Post Free) of their ALL PURE FLAX 
Children’s, 2s. 6d. per doz. ; Ladies’, 3s. 3d. per doz. ; 


Gentlemen’s, 4s. 10d. per doz. 
Pp O C KE HEMSTITCHED.~-Ladies’, 5s. 11d. per 
Ladies’ Underclothing, Baby f 1AN D KE R : E FS 


doz. ; Gents’, 8s. 4d. per doz, 
Linen, Dress Materials, Flannels, Irish and Swiss Embroideries, Hosiery, Gloves, Under-Vests, Pants; also 
Lace Goods oflevery descriptionat lowest possible prices. 


To H.M. the Queen 
and the Crown Prin- 
cess of Germany. 

“The Irish Cam- 
brics of Messrs. Robinson and 
Cleaver have a world-wide fame.” 
—The Queen. 


AS i contain all the best and must curative properties of all cthe: 
Bitters, being the greatest BLOOD PURIFIER, LIVER 
REGULATOR, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. No disease 
or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, so varied and 
perfect are their operations. 
They give NEW LIFE and VIGOUR to the aged and infirm. To all 
1 whose employments cause irregularity of the bowels or vrinary organs, or wh: 
2h] require an appetizer, Tonic, and Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, 
being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, WITHOUT INTOX ICATING 
No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailrrent 
is, use HOP BITTERS. Don’t wait until you are sick, but if you only feel 
bad or miserable, use the Bitters at once. It may save your life, Hundreds 
have been saved by so doing. 
Remember, HOP BITTERS is no vile drugged nostrum, but the Purest and 
Best Medicine ever made; the ‘“‘ INVALID’S FRIEND and HOPE,"and 10 
person or family should be without them. For Sale by all Chemistsand Druggists. 


TRY THE BITTERS TO-DAY. _ Snir 
AND CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS. 


JAMES LINDSAY & Co. (Limeren). 


PERINET ET FILS. 


To be had ofall Wine Merchants. 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT 
SPEARMAN’S > 


DEVON 
~ “SERGES. 


_ PURE WOOL ONLY. 


For GENTLEMEN'S WEAR 2s. 6D. T0108, 60. YARD. 


On receipt of instructions, samples will be sent 


N.B.—Any length cut, and carriage paid to pri 
3, n the United Kingdom. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


SPEARMAN& SPEARMAN 


ncipal 


PLYMOUTH. 


“CELEBRATED FOR ITS UN 


fod 


Drea 1 
| Hl S H | | \ EN S BLEACHERS, MANUFACTURERS, 
AND MERCHANTS, BELFAST 
Will forward to any Railway Station, carriage paid, on parcels of £5 and upwards in value, 
DAMASK TABLE LINENS DIAPERS, SHEETINGS PILLOW LINENS 
SHIRTINGS TOWELLINGS, LADIES’ and GENTLEMEN'S CAMBRIC 
HANDKERCHIEFS, Bordered and Hemstitched, Plain and Embroidered, 
in White and Coloured, “he production of their own Looms, at Wholesale Prices. 


PRICE LISTS AND PATTERNS POST FREE. ESTABLISHEC 


JAMES LINDSAY ano COMPANY, Liwitep, BELFAST. Sixty YEARS 


GOLD DEM-CHRONOMETER. |WE HAVE NOTICED 


A FINE OLD WATCH, 
Originally cost £60, to be sold for £20. mye GREAT DIFFICULTY 
EXPERIENCED IN OBTAINING REALLY 


TEA & COFFEE 


GOLD LEVER WATCH, 


MODERN ENGLISH WORK, OF 
ELEGANT DESIGN, NEARLY NEW. We have determined to solve the diffculty, hy st 
ing these articles DIRECT TO CON? M 


Both the Property of a Gentleman [WHOLESALE PRICES, carriage 
Deceased. and Price List free. Cash with order. 


To BE SEEN AT SEDDON and WEE, 


S, FISHER and SONS, Wuowrsate Tra Aanp COFFEE Sc 
188. STRAND, LONDON, W.cC. _|{,BEAR Lawe,GREaT Tower STREET, LeRIN Tt 


THE 
NATIONAL 
CONDIMENT: 


— 


a on ar 


EQUALLED FLAVOUR. 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MAR: 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
as No. 696.—VoL. XXVII. 
Regt at General Post Office as a Remapper | 


SATURDAY, MARCH 31, 1883 ENLARGED TO 


ED [ ‘ PRICE SIXPENCE 
TWO SHEETS Or by Post Sixpence Halfpenny 


EnRoute FoQevl 


} = 
onthe qnntcd— 


STRAY NOTES IN AND ABOUT THE TOWN 


1, A Snowstorm on Banstead Downs, Wednesday, the 21st Inst.—2. The Artists Dragging the New Army Carriage (** Moncrieff’s Wheel ”).—3. Night Quarters in a Barn. 


THE MARCH DOWN OF THE BAGGAGE GUARD OF THE ARTISTS’ CORPS (20TH MIDDLESEX) 


THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT BRIGHTON 


THE GRAPHIC 


MARCH 31, 1883 


ARCHBISHOP.—The Archbishop of Canter- 
last ; and now the Church and 


THE NEW 
bury has been enthroned at 1 
the nation will begin to watch with interest the manner in 


which he discharges his difficult duties. The duties of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury have been difficult at all times ; but 
never, perhaps, have they called for the exercise of so much 
tact and discretion as at the present day. The recent 
“scenes” in -Vestry meetings at the Church of Holy Trinity, 
Bordesley, and at St. James’s, Hatcham, may be taken as 
extreme indications of the antagonisms which have been 
aroused by the controversy about Ritualism. While the 
Ritualists regard themselves as the victims of oppression and 
persecution, the party represented by the Church Association 
conceive that an attempt is being made to destroy what they 
believe to be the most essential elements of the Church of 
England. It will not be easy for the new Archbishop to hold 
the scales evenly between two factions which have imported 
so much passion into an ecclesiastical dispute. Beyond the 
borders of the Church the outlook is not much less embar- 
rassing. The Liberation Society profess to be more 
confident of ultimate success than they have been at any 
previous time; and Mr. Joseph Cowen, addressing a meeting 
summoned by the Society the other day at Newcastle, 
expressed his conviction that, if they would “strike strong, 
and hard,” they would soon win. “ Now that there is a 
Liberal Government in power, with a large majority behind 
them,” said Mr. Cowen, “I am in favour of utilising the 
majority for forcing on this question.” Besides the difficulties 
created by the agitation for Disestablishment and by 
Ritualism, we must take into account those arising from the 
prevalence of sceptical opinions—the most formidable, 
perhaps, although the least obtrusive, of the perplexities with 
which the Church of England, like every other Church, has 
now tocontend. The new Archbishop recognises, no doubt, 
che significance of all these sources of trouble ; and he has a 
sreat opportunity of making a mark in history by dealing with 
them in an energetic and prudent spirit. 


a 

THE VOLUNTEER CARNIVAL.——Amateurs cannot expect 
to be up to-the professional standard, nor would it be fair to 
criticise the Brighton Review from the severe and unrelenting 
stand-point of a Prussian field-officer. It must never be 
forgotten that the essential note of our Volunteers is their 
voluntariness. They are not like some poor fellows we have 
heard of in India during the troublous days of the Mutiny, 
who being seen marching along with dismal faces, and 
questioned concerning their business, replied plaintive'y in 
their native Hindostanee, “We are Volunteers, but we are 
going to fight against our will.” Nothing of this sort can be 
alleged against our Volunteers at home. They are as free as 
air, As for their enlistment, they enlist—as men do many 
other things in this world—from mixed motives. There isa 
spice of downright genuine patriotism ; there is a touch of 
vanity (a soldier, amateur or professional, is, Je se, popular 
with the fair sex), but the chief inducement is that Volun- 
teering is a branch of athletics, and that it forms an 
agreeable contrast to the towny unmuscular existence to 
which the majority of young men are compelled by the 
exigencies of business, Hence the Volunteers look forward 
to the Brighton anniversary less for the display of soldiership 
which it affords than for the sake of the outing. To most of 
them the march down is really more interesting than the 
Review. The fresh air, the change of scene, the general 
camaraderie and good feeling which prevails, produce a 
buoyancy of spirit unknown in the counting-house ; even the 
lying upon straw, with the wind blowing upon him so keenly 
that the victim cannot sleep, is delightful—in retrospect. As 
for the Review itself, the day is one of excitement and fatigue, 
of immense fatigue when we consider how different is the life 
led by these amateur warriors on most of the other three 
hundred working days of the year. About the sham fight 
itself it is difficult to feel very enthusiastic, because it is 
such a palpable sham. These mimic encounters are as much 
like real war as the Marchioness’s orange-peel and water was 
like wine. In each case a good deal of make-believe is 
needed. Nor is the illusion heightened by the intrusion 
among the combatants of hundreds of curious spectators. 
Finally, without overrating their merits, the nation may 
reasonably feel proud of its Volunteers. These men repre- 
sent a reserve fund of warlike energy which, if a real 
smergency came, could’ be multiplied tenfold. 


Vicror HuGo AND PRINCE KRAPOTKINE.——M. Victor 
Hugo has written “ L’Art d’étre Grandpére.” “ Those about” 
Victor Hugo seem to wish to teach him the art of being a 
prand-child, or at least extremely childish. A petition has 
lately been signed by certain English men of letters in 
which the French Government was prayed to release Prince 

-Krapotkine, or at least to lighten the rigour of his imprison- 
ment. To do so would be to make the best possible use of 
Prince Krapotkine, for to shut a geographer up without maps, 
pens, and paper, is to make him strictly valueless. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the mass of the English people 
do not sympathise with the aforesaid “men of letters,” who 
are mostly of the pronounced ultra~Radical type. They feel 
that there is much justice in the retort that Englishmen 
would look coldly on a French petition for the release of a 


scientific Fenian, if such a being exists. ” However, setting 
this aside, the petition was signed by many Englishmen, and 
was sent to Victor Hugo in hopes that the foe of despots would 
add his valued autograph. But M. Hugo’s friends thought it 
impossible for him to sign except above all the other signa- 
tures. As the greatest of human beings and poets he ought not 
to put his name below those of Mr. John Morley and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison. Could there be a more childish 
stickling for place and precedence ? The wife of a knighted 
grocer might care for such precedence, but a poet! How- 
ever, M. Hugo was wiser than those scrupulous friends of 
etiquette, and managed to write his name across the top of 
the petition, thus combining humanity. with dignity. 


CONSERVATIVES AND THE GOVERNMENT. ——During the 
present week the Conservatives have given themselves the 
luxury of a “grumble” in true John Bull fashion ; and there 
is no reason to doubt that the party have been encouraged 
and stimulated by the energetic appeals of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Gibson. Itis a more important question, however, 
whether these orators have made much impression on the 
nation generally. On the whole, it seems improbable that 
they have done any real harm to the Government. There 
are, indeed, a great many Liberals who would admit that Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues have committed serious mis- 
takes, and that there is a sad contrast between their promises 
and their performances. But this admission will help the 
Tories only if they can show that they are wiser than their 
opponents. This they have not yet succeeded in demon- 
strating. As a rule, they limit themselves strictly to criticism, 
leaving the country to guess what they would have done if 
they had been in power, and what they would do if they were 
in power now. .About none of the great questions which are 
at present in dispute do they seem to have a clear and definite 
policy. Take the difficulties in Egypt, for instance. They 
say that the war was unnecessary, but they do not indicate 
in detail how it could have been avoided. They find fault 
with the course still pursued by the Government, but they do 
not distinctly assert that England should either annex Egypt, 
or establish a protectorate over it, or prolong the occupation of 
the country indefinitely. There is the same hesitation in 
their treatment of questions relating to the Transvaal ; and 
although Mr. W. H. Smith, with the approval of Lord 
Salisbury, did venture at one time to suggest a positive 
scheme for the pacification of Ireland, he hastily withdrew it 
before it could be seriously discussed. Until the Conserva- 
tives have evolved something like a policy of their own, it 
may be doubted whether they will be able to recover much 
of the ground which they lost three years ago. The country 
may be amused, but it is not convinced, by mere criticism at 
atime when its attention is occupied by problems which 
must be solved in one way or another. 


THE DUBLIN MAIL SERVICE. Concerning Irish affairs 
it mayfairly be said of Mr. Gladstone ever since that fatal 
April day when he came into power three years ago, “ Nihil 
tetigit quod non maculavit.” He has made a mess of 
everything he has touched. The last feat performed by 
himself and his colleagues is a remarkable one. They have 
contrived to crystallise all the warring and clashing elements 
of Irish opinion into a unanimous mass of discontent. 
Landlord and Land-Leaguer, Fenian and Loyalist, Papist and 
Orangeman all agree in denouncing the Government for 
accepting the tender of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company for the Dublin Mail Service. It is quite 
possible, as the precise terms of the agreement are as yet 
undisclosed, that the outcry has been raised against evils 
which are either exaggerated or non-existent. Still, two 
points appear pretty certain. One, that the Government 
has handed over to English capitalists an enterprise which 
it would have been more politic, if less politico-economic, to 
leave under Irish management; and secondly that, dis- 
regarding the terms of former contracts, while great stress is 
laid on the conveyance of mails, little regard appears to be 
paid to the convenience of passengers. The North-Western 
promise to quicken their land-journey, but, on the other 
hand, they propose to employ a smaller and less commodious 
class of steamers, in order that they may go up as far as the 
North Wall, instead of ending the journey at Kingstown. 
Tt seems to us that this is altogether such a purely Irish 
piece of business that, in case a vote is taken upon it in 
Parliament, the Irish members in the Lower House, and the 
Irish Peers in the Upper, should be left to decide it for them- 
selves. The several nationalities of which the United 
Kingdom is made up should, in all cases where the common 
interests of the Empire would be unaffected, be allowed as 
much as possible to settle their own local business without 
interference from their neighbours. 


le Naa OE SEE Ee eee 

ARTIFICIAL PIGEONS.——The new American clay saucer 
seems likely to take the place of the blue rock. The saucer is 
cheaper : it is not cruel to shoot saucers ; and, with the first 
barrel, the saucer is as hard to hit asa pigeon. The machinery 
of the trap starts it in various directions, with much “ work” 
or “twist” on it, and great velocity. Unluckily the initial 
force and twist are partly expended by the time the second 
barrel is fired. Still, the clay pigeon “ takes a good deal of 
shooting.” The Americans are not the first makers of artifi- 
cial pigeons. Aulus Gellius mentions, on the authority of 
Favorinus, that Archytas made a wooden pigeon, which could 
fly, “so nicely balanced was it by weights, and put in motion 
by hidden and enclosed air.” This pigeon, Favorinus adds, 
“had it ever settled, would not have risen again till now,” 


which we can readily believe. One Turcarius, according to 
Strada, contrived, for the amusement of Charles V., “little 
birds, which flew in and out of the room. Such, and so great, 
was his skill in machinery.” The artificial dove which flies 
out and lights the tapers ina church at Florence is a regular 
yearly show, and omens as to the success of the year’s 
husbandry are taken from the flight of the bird. Pigeon 
shooting is not a modern or “ Radical” sport. In the funeral 
games in the “ Iliad,” at the death of Patroclus, pigeon 
shooting (of course with bow and arrow) was one of the 
contests. Virgil introduces it in the “ Aeneid.” But the 
antiquity of pigeon shooting is no argument in favour of the 
diversion. 


HOMES FOR CHILDREN. Many readers of the Dazly 
News must have been grateful to Mrs, Thackeray Ritchie 
for the admirable letter she addressed to that journal the 


- other day on the proper way of dealing with the unfortunate 


children who have to be brought up at the cost of the 
community. Everybody who has given serious attention to 
the subject will agree with her condemnation of district 
schools. Persons who preside over these institutions may 
have the best intentions, but it is simply impossible that 
they can do justice to the poor little creatures committed to 
their charge. A rigid system must be enforced, and the 
enforcing of a rigid system means the neglect of many 
wants at least as important as those which the officials are 
allowed to supply. It would be difficult to conceive a more 
dreary lot than that of the inmates of district schools ; and 
the results are what might be expected—-for Mrs. Ritchie 
says that one society to which she applied for information as 
to the number of girls who come to grief among paupers 
gave her an average of 25 per cent. up to the age of twenty. 
“ Other figures I have seen,” she adds, “ even more serious.” 
Fortunately there are good women who not only deplore 
this state of things, but who try to remedy it; and Mrs. 
Ritchie gives a graphic account of a visit she paid lately to 
two schools at Clapham—one for boys, the other for girls— 
the numbers in each case being limited to twenty. These 
schools were established by ladies, “ who for eight years have 
worked and dispensed not only the better things, but silver 
and gold upon their Homes.” The children are cared for 
with unfailing kindness, and, when the time comes for them 
to make their way in the world, they are not sent out to 
struggle for existence without help. Surely this is the true 
plan ; and we do not doubt that if it were generally adopted 
there would be plenty of willing workers to give it practical 
support. Meanwhile, the Homes which Mrs. Ritchie 
describes are in difficulties, the Poor Law Auditor having 
refused to pass their accounts in 1882, although the 
guardians were, and still are, anxious to be allowed to pay 
for them, as they had done previously. The sum needed 
for the year’s current expenses is only too/., and it will be 
surprising if much mere than this amount is not quickly 
subscribed. 


EMICRATION Irems.——Several interesting points con- 
nected with emigration have lately been discussed in the 
newspapers. First, we are glad to learn, on the authority 
of the Philadelphia correspondent of the Times, that the 
American seaport officials are careful, when preparing their 
statistics, to sift genuine immigrants—that is, persons who 
intend to settle in the country—from persons who are merely 
travelling on pleasure or business. Nevertheless, at the 
best, there must be a certain amount of guess-work about 
all emigration statistics, and the Commissioner for Canada 
has shown that the inland _ interchange of population 
between the States and the Provinces is very erroneously 
estimated. A matter of far more practical importance 
is the best manner of encouraging a stream of emigration 
which shall be beneficial both to the country from which, 
and to which, it flows. It is quite true, as a correspondent 
has lately pointed out, that thoroughly competent, trust- 
worthy men can always get on well at home, and are under 
no compulsion to emigrate. But even these precious beings 
—the nuggets, as they may be termed, of the labour 
market, for whom capitalists eagerly compete—often find 
their account in emigrating. They can save money more 
rapidly than at home : and, a matter which is valued by the 
artisan and labouring classes far more than is ordinarily 
supposed, they take in the colony a higher social status. 
Then, as for the multitude of indifferent workers, and even 


. for those who are often unemployed, provided that they are 


not drunkards, and that they are fairly strong physically, 
their opportunities are decidedly better in the colonies than 
at home. Such people, however, instead of being left to 
struggle on in individual loneliness, want a helping hand 
after they land, and there would be far fewer emigration 
failures if the parties interested in promoting emigration, 
either from philanthropic or from other motives, were always 
to bear this in mind. Finally, in discussing emigration 
schemes, we ought to rise superior to all narrow jealousies. 
We ought to regard all Anglo-Saxondom as one country; 
split up here and there, it is true, by patches of herring-pond, 
but nevertheless, essentially one country. If, for example, 
we remove a Mayo peasant to Minnesota or Manitoba, not 
only do we make mere room for those who stay behind, but 
we convert the emigrant into a far more profitable customer 
than he could ever be on that barren West Coast of [reland. 
He will spend shillings in our markets where formerly he 
only spent pence. These remarks are as old as the hills, 
but they need repeating pretty often in order to make them 
produce any permanent impression. 
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FROM SCHOOL To UNIVERSITY.——At the last meeting 
of the Head Masters’ Conference it was proposed that 
some of the Public Schools should offer scholarships to 
boys who distinguish themselves at the Oxford and 
Cambridge local examinations. The scheme was adopted 
and has been matured; and now clever boys at grammar 
schools will have a chance of completing their education at 
higher institutions. It is said that the masters of some 
grammar schools do not quite like the plan ; and no doubt 
the boys who will profit by it are those who would be most 
likely to do them credit. This is not a very serious 
objection, however; and to most persons interested in 
education it will seem that the Head Masters have given 
their sanction to a method which deserves to be rapidly 
developed. The ideal system would be one in which we 
should not only have good universities and schools, but in 
which the poorest children might hope, by ability and 
ergy, to pass from the lowest grade to the highest. In 
that way the country would soon have the full benefit of all 
ts “dormant talent,’ and a wholesome stimulus would be 
given to many classes of authorities who are at present too 
apt to assume that their institutions are already perfect. In 
Germany, in America, and even in Scotland, some approach 
has been made to this ideal ; and England ought not to be 
behind these countries. The only important argument 
against the system is that it tends to foster cram ; but that 
difficulty might be overcome by the appointment of sensible 
examiners, who would understand that their duty is not 
merely to test the memory of candidates but to detect 
evidence of general intellectual vigour. 


THE PREMIER'S EASTER RECREATIONS.—There is a 
well-known story to the following effect. An old friend, after 
many years’ absence, went to visit Archbishop Whately at 
the Palace in Dublin. On entering the grounds he espied 
an old man digging despite a pitiless storm of sleet. “I shall 
venture to rebuke the Archbishop for this,” said the visitor 
to himself, “he should show more consideration for his 
servants.” Presently on reaching the house he found out 
that the decrepit old digger was the Archbishop. One can 
fancy M. Clémenceau making a similar mistake if he had 
visited Holmbury on Easter Monday. He would hardly 
have recognised in the shirt-sleeved veteran vigorously 
assaulting the cherry-tree in the snow, the smiling spectator 
of the Nice Carnival. Let us hope, by the way, that the 
cherry-tree in question was past bearing, and was in fact a 
mere cumberer of the ground ; otherwise we should think it 
a wilful waste if even Mr. Gladstone, just for the sake of 
getting rid of his superfluous energy, were to be allowed to 
slay cherry-trees which, if left standing, might bear luscious 
fruit during the coming summer. However this may be, 
there is rather a painful side to this idyllic picture. Mr. 
Gladstone plays the 7é/e of Cincinnatus with great aptitude; 
but he has company with him at whose presence Cincinnatus 
would have stared. “A detective-sergeant from Scotland 
Yard is in constant attendance on the Prime Minister.” 
There is a quaint mingling of comedy and tragedy in the 
conception of the Queen’s principal adviser indulging in this 
homely handicraft, and at the same time threatened by 
possible assassins. The Cabinet Ministers evidently felt 
very keenly Mr. W. H. Smith’s remarks on this unpleasant 
subject, or Sir W. V. Harcourt would not have retorted with 
such heat. Yet Mr. Smith merely reminded them that they 
had brought the mischief on themselves. They began to 
tread the downward path of revolution complacently enough ; 
but now their former allies find the pace too slow. They 
have given hints—forcible hints—to that effect. Hence the 
skeleton at the feast of backwoodsmanship in the person 
of the alert gentleman from Scotland Yard. 


THE “DUDE.” ——The “ Dude” sounds like the name of 
a bird. It is, on the contrary, American slang for a new sort 
of American young man, and the word is said to have been 
invented in a London music-hall. If this be true, the word 
“Dude” remained in its proper atmosphere, and did not 
come forth to engage in the struggle for existence with 
“Masher.” The “ Dude,” as described by the social Buffon 
of New York, is a man of about twenty-five. The naturalist 
may study him in Fifth Avenue, between three and six in the 
afternoon. “His trousers are very tight,” so is his shirt- 
collar, which is “clerical in form.” His shoes are pointed. 
His cane has a silver handle. The “ Dude” parts his hair 
in the middle, which, as Mr. William Black admits, “is not 


in itself a criminal offence,” any more than writing triolets. | 


But the “ Dude” also wears a “bang,” or fringe, which seems 
to verge upon the heathenish. “ Dudes” are not agreed as 
to whether it is right to wear white gaiters. The better 
opinion holds that it is not right. The one object for which 
the “Dude” exists is to tone down the eccentricities of 
fashion. His attire is “subfusc,” as if he took the Oxford 
Statutes in a literal sense. He never laughs, and never displays 
any other emotions. His existence is presumed to be a 
protest against cads, against the great ’Arryan race. 
Members of the ’Arryan race are said (painful is the rumour) 
to be getting into New York Society, where the loudness of 
their manner and attire is felt to be incongruous. The 
silent, subfusc, suddued “ Dude” “hands down the traditions 
of good form.” It is not well to be a cad, but perhaps it 
would be more enjoyable to be a cad than a “ Dude.” We 
have blameless stupidity in plenty without importing “ Dudes” 
{rom our American cousins. 


THE GRAPHIC 


Norice.—The Number this week consists of Two Whole 
Sheets. 


NOW OPEN, 


THE GRAPHIC EXHIBITION 


ANIMAL PAINTINGS 
168, NEW BOND STREET. 


The recent EXHIBITION of “TYPES OF FEMALE BEAUTY" by the leading 
BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS at THE GRAPHIC GALLERY was attended 
with such success that another Pictorial Collection has been organised, namely— 


AN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


BY THE 


RINCIPAL BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
= CIFATIMAL PAINTERS. 


Each Artist has chosen hig own subject, and has told his story in as simple and as 
characteristic a manner as possible, The names of the following well-known Artists 


are among the Contributors :— 

5 ; EDWIN DOUGLAS, 
ate i HORATIO H. COULDERY. 
MADAME RONNER, ALFRED W. STRUTT. 
CHARLES GREEN W. WELKES, 


H. W._B. DAVIS, RA. A. Ww. COOPER. ; 
 MCWHIRTER, A-R.A. GEORGE A. HOLMES, 


1s. BUTLER. SAMUEL CARTER, 


HEINRICH ZUGEL. CH. KRONER. : 

CATON WOODVILLE. GASTON GELIBERY, 
OHN CHARLTON. LEON BARILLOT. 
UIGI CHIALIVA. R. BEAVIS. 

C. STEFFECK., PERCY MACQUOID. 

Cc, RUD-HUBER. S. E. WALLER, 
ULES GELIBERT. ..C, DOLLMAN. 


: YY, » K. JOHNSON. 
HERMAN LEON, BASIL BRADLEY, 


. J. MAXIME CLAUDE. 
pe Goubhe OTTO WEBER. 
addition to the above Collection, the Exhibition contains a large quantity of Oil 
ieee Water Colour Drawings, and Black and White Drawings by J. E. Millais, 
R.A., P. Calderon, R.A. G, Storey, A.R.A,, H. Woods, A.R.A., H. Herkomer, 
A.R.A., and others. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING, INCLUDING CATALOGUE. 


168, NEW BOND STREET. 
A HANDSOME PRESENT 


AS WELL AS A USEFUL WORK_OF REFERENCE WILL BE FOUND 
IN ‘THE LAST 


NEW VOLUME 
“THE GRAPHIG,” 


‘This Volume is handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt letters, and gilt edges; it 
contains over 500 Engravings by the Best Artists, illustrating all the current events of 
the period, including the Egyptian Campaign, Portraits of Eminent Persons, numerous 
Original Drawings, and Copies of Celebrated Paintings, Also the Extra Summer and 
Christmas Coloured Numbers, and a complete Three Volume Novel, by James Payn, 
entitled ‘Kit—A Memory,” illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


Now Ready, price 203., of all Booksellers or direct by rail from the office on receipt 
o! 


P.O.O. for 21s. 


190, STRAND, LONDON. 


NoTE.——/ consequence of the numerous inquiries made 
at the Office upon the subject, the Proprietors of this Journal 
beg to intimate that APPLICATIONS for ADVERTISEMENTS 40 
be printed upon Sheets entitled INTERLEAFS or LEAFLETS, 
or bearing any other title, and said to be inserted in any 
portion of the issue of THE GRAPHIC, do not emanate 
Jrom this Office, and that such Insertions are in no way 
connected with the Paper. 
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YCEUM. — MUCH ADO ABOUT (158th 

- erformance). Every Evening at 7°45. Benedick, Mr. Henry Irving; Beatrice, 

Miss Ellen Terry. Morning Performances, To-Day (Saturday) at 2,and Saturday 
Next, April 7, Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open daily from x0 to 5. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Lessee and Manager, F. C. 

LEADER.—EVERY EVENING, at 8, terminating at 11, A TRIP TO THE 
MOON. Messrs. Julian Cross, Rosenthal, Thorne, Paul, and Lionel Rignold; Misses 
Albu, Morini, Marie Williams, and Barnadelli; Mdlles. Rossi, De La Brujére, Sam- 
pietro, |’. Powell, and De Gilbert. Box Office open from zo till 5. 


RIGHTON THEATRE ROYAL AND OPERA HOUSE. 
) —Proprietress and Manager, Mrs. Nye CuHart.—On MONDAY, April 2, and 
during the Week, Engagement of Mr. WILSON BARREYT’S Company, in the New 
Pee ae SILVER KING. Morning Performance, Thursday, April sth, 


ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY, 
Newly and Beautifully Decorated. 
The World-Famed 


M2°RE AND BURGESS’ MINSTRELS 


EVERY NIGHT at EIGHT, 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY at THREE and EIGHT. 


ATTRACTION EXTRAORDINARY 
on For a Limited Period. 
In addition to the New and Magnificent Musical Entertainment of the 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels, the 
AO WED ARTINETTI 
and his unrivalle ompany of Artists will appear at 
EVERY DAY AND NIGHT PERFORMANCE. 


MB. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT 
(Managers: Messrs. ALFRED REED and CorNney Grain), ST. GEORGE'S 
MALL, LANGHAM PLACE.—THE MOUNTAIN HEIRESS, a New First Part by 
Gilbert A’Beckett, Music by Lionel Benson; and a New Musical Sketch by Mr. Corney 
Grain, entitled OUR MESS. MORNING PERFORMANCES every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday at Three; EVENINGS, every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday at Eight, Admission ts. and 2s, Stalls, 3s. and 5s. No fees. 


MENDELSSOHN’S “ST. PAUL.”—The CLAPTON PARK 
CHORAL SOCIETY will give a CONCERT in the LARGE LECTURE 
HALL, adjoining Clapton Park Congregational Church, Lower Clapton, on FRIDAY, 
MARCH 30, to commence at 8 p.m. Part x comprising Selections from Mendelssohn's 
uiknairn, seni CeARIGH, a ee ChPOR MUON. candies 

» Mr. i and Mr, W. G. FORINGTON, Conductor, 
Mr, ROBERT HAINWORTH., 3 , 


Miss pues Hts ‘ 2 j 
erusalem, thou that killest hets." 
Mr, KEARTON will sing SST ARE DEES 
‘ Be thou faithful unto death.” 
Mr. FORINGTON willsing— 
“Consume them all,” in Mendelssohn's ‘St. Paul.” 


Miss MARRIOTT will sing— 
“A Golden Dream” and * Nobil Seigneur.” 

Mr. RORTNTON. eal ae Whal Varn" (N. ) 

est of all” an: ie aler’s Yarn ‘ew song). 
Mr. KEARTON will sing— f a 

“The Last Watch” and “ Side by side to the Better and.” R 
Reserved Seats, 2s.; Unreserved, rs, : Admission, 6d.—Tickets can be obtained of 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. FRANK JOLLY, 66, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


MR: RICHARD A. PROCTOR, Editor of “ Knowledge,” 
i &c., will give his Third and Fourth LECTURES at ST. JAMES'S HALL, at 8 
o'clock p.m., as follows :—Lecture No. 3,on WEDNESDAY, April 4, 1883, “The Moon, 
as Satellite and as Planet.” Lecture No. 4,0n SATURDAY, April 7, 1883, ‘‘ Planets 
and their Families.” Each Lecture will be illustrated by the Oxyhydrogen Lantern 
with over 4o Photographic Views. Tickets may be obtained of Chappell and Co., 
50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry ; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48, Cheapside ; Barr's, 
Queen Victoria Street, opposite Mansion House Station; A. Hays, 4, Royal Exchange 
Huildings ; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 5s., 35.5 
-, and Is, 


DoRE's 4 GREAT WORKS, “ECCE HOMO” (“Full of 

ivine dignity."—The Times) and “THE ASCENSION,” with “CHRIST 

LEAVING THE PRATORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM," and 

a nhs bilice great Pictures at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily 
i. ne Shilling. 


Savoy HOUSE, 115, Strawn, 
NOW ON VIEW. 

“HIS ONLY FRIEND.” Painted by BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. Engraved by Louis STEELE 
“THE NIGHT WATCH." ,, Agee a a 0) STACKPOOLE 

(, POMONA” fa » J» E. Miurais ii yy 5. Cousins 
VIOLA. 2 8 » SIR FE. LEIGHTON ” » GH, Every 
. Artists Proofs of Above nearly all gone. 
Prints of the Above, 21s. each; NIGHT WATCH, 4as. 


THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW 
See page 330. 


A BOER WELCOME 


EXTREMES meet—this is not a scene in Arabia, where a distin- 
guished chieftain is welcomed by excited Arabs caracolling on their 
slender-limbed steeds, and firing off long matchlocks in his honour, 
nor is it a sketch from some Indian Native territory, where 
quaintly and diversified-costumed myrmidons of the Rajah are 
creating Pandemonium in honour of a Sahib guest—it is sketched 
in Southern Africa, amongst folk who are ordinarily reckoned 
amongst the exceptionally stolid population of the world—the 
Transvaal Boers. Captain W. R. E. Dalrymple, to whom we are 
indebted for the sketch from which the illustration is engraved, tells 
us that this is the favourite mode amongst the Buers of welcoming 
any visitor of distinction. The custom is for the inhabitants of a 
town or district to go out to meet such a personage a few miles out 
in the open country, signifying their pleasure at the prospect of his 
company by firing off their guns and escorting him into the town in 
the manner depicted. 


CONVICT LIFE AT PORTLAND 


UnrTI1 they are instructed by their grown-up friends, children feel 
no instinctive horror of convicts, so the little girl with a hoop is 
having quite a friendly talk with one of these unfortunates, and the 
intercourse, let us hope, produces a humanising effect. In another 
sketch, a stalwart policeman is bringing back a boy deserter, while 
the convicts above are busily banking up a slip on the roof-line. 
The reapers are engaged in an Arcadian occupation, but with little, 
it is to be feared, of the innocence of that mythical people. Some 
others are employed in a good work, namely, squaring the stones 
for building a chapel. The prisoner who is mending the road 
stamps with such vigour and goodwill as to suggest ugly thoughts 
of other stamping of a mere heinous character. Lastly, we see the 
gang returning from their enforced day’s work.—Our engravings 
are from sketches by Mr C. W. Cole, Paymaster, H.M.S. Boscawen, 
Portland. 


SIR GEORGE JESSEL 


Tue late Master of the Rolls had been forsome timein failing health, 
and had been ordered to take a rest in the South of France ; but, 
feeling rather better, with characteristic energy he stuck to his post, 
and sat in Court as recently as the 17th inst. Those who then saw 
and heard him felt that he was a dying man; on the Sunday he had 
a serious relapse; and on the morning of Wednesday, the 21st 
inst., he died. Sir George Jessel was the son of the late Mr. Zadok 
Aaron Jessel, a wealthy Jewish merchant, who lived in Savile Row. 
He was born in 1824, and was educated at University College, 
Gower Street, graduating subsequently at the University of 


London with the highest honours in Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. He then entered as a student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and was called to the Bar in 1847. For some 


years he had only a moderate practice, and even thought of quitting 
the Bar, where his occupation hitherto had been principally in con- 
veyancing. But, being taken into Court, his profound knowledge, 
his readiness, and his self-confidence soon marked him out; and in 
the Court of Lord Romilly, Master of the Rolls, he speedily attained 
a leading position, In 1868 he was returned to Parliament for 
Dover in the Liberal interest, and became Solicitor-General in 1871. 
At this time he was earning upwards of 20,000/, per annum. This 
income was necessarily reduced to 6,000/. when he was raised to the 
Bench ; but, as his private means were ample, he could afford to 
disregard pecuniary loss. As Master of the Rolls he quickly made 
his mark. Never within historical memory had there been such 
rapid, such satisfactory, such punctual discharge of legal business. 
On the day of his death all the Courts adjourned out of respect for 
his memory, and the various judges and leading members of the 
Bar concurred in eloquently lamenting his loss. We will here only 
quote a portion of the eulogium delivered by Mr. Justice Chitty. 
His lordship said :—‘‘ To the public his loss is almost irreparable. 
The extraordinary swiftness of his apprehension, his complete 
mastery over facts and law, his grasp of principles, and the marvel- 
lous certainty of his judgment, mark him out as one of the most 
illustrious judges who ever sat upon the English Bench.” Sir George 
Jessel’s remains were interred on Good Friday in the cemetery of the 
United Jewish Synagogue at Wimbledon.—Our portrait is from a 
photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company, Regent Street 
and Cheapside, 


MR. JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 


Mr. ASHTON DILKE (who is since dead) having resigned his 
seat for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, through ill-health, the vacancy was 
contested between Mr. John Morley, in the Liberal, and Mr. Gains- 
ford Bruce in the Conservative interest. The former, who was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Westminster at the last General Election, 
was chosen by a majority of 2,256. Mr. Morley is the eldest son” 
of the late Mr. Jonathan Morley, of Blackburn, Lancashire, and 
was Lorn in 1838. He was educated at Cheltenham College, and 
at Lincoln College, Oxford. He entered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and was called to the Bar in 1873. He is. an honorary LL.D. of 
the University of Glasgow. He was for many years editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, is still editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, and is 
the author of various works on the French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, of an essay on ‘‘ Compromise,” and of a “ Life 
of Cobden.”—Our portrait is from a photograph by Downey and 
Carver, Newcastle. 


DR. KARL MARX 


Dr. Kart Marx, who died in London on the 14th inst., and 
whose portrait appears on page 329, was born at Treves in 1818. 
His parents were of Jewish descent, and occupied a good social 
position, his father being a local official of the Prussian Government. 
Marx received his education at Bonn and Berlin, attaining the 
highest honours at both of these Universities. Upon leaving college 
in 1839 Marx refused to enter official life, and betook himself 
instead to socialistic literature. In 1842 he commenced to edit the 
Rheinische Zeitung at Cologne, and attack the Government. In 
the following year the Government retaliated by suppressing the 
paper and expelling its editor from the country, In the meantime 
Marx had married a sister of Herr von Westphalen, member of the 
Manteuffel Ministry, and, accompanied by her, he went to Paris. 
There he made the acquaintance of Heinrich Heine and Arnold 
Ruge, and with their help resumed his warfare against the Prussian 
Government through the columns of the Deuésch Franzosisches 
Almanach and the Vorwarts. The result was that in the following 
year, 1844, he was, at the request of the Prussian Government, 
expelled from France. From Paris he went to Brussels, and settled 
down for a time to his favourite economical studies. It was at this 
time that he wrote his famous ‘* Misére de la Philosophie,” in reply 
to Proudhon’s attack, ** Philosophie de la Mistre.” He returned to 
Germany in the spring of 1848, the rising of that time having 
unlocked the frontiers for him; but, taking part in the Baden 
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emeute, he was compelled once more to fly to 
Marx escaped to 


rising quickly followed, and on its suppression 
England, 

The era of open revolution was now for the moment closed, and 
Marx took up his permanent abode in London. For the next fifteen 
years of his life he made no public appearance, devoting himself 
exclusively to the construction of his great book, ** Das Kapital. 
In 1864, however, although his book was not | finished, Marx 
emerged from his study, and founded the International. He sum- 
moned to his side the revolutionary refugees resident in London, and 
invited the co-operation of the English trades unions. The object 
was the universal organisation of labour as a separate and militant 
political party, The late Mr. George Odger was made its first 
President, and the best known working-class leaders of that time 
were placed upon the General Council. Its first steps were attended 
with singular success. Branches were established in all the large 
towns in the old European countries, in America, and in Australia 3 
annual congresses were held in Continental cities ; strikes, both in 
England and abroad, were helped and directed; and when the 
Paris Commune arose the world described it as the work of the 
International. From this point its power dwindled. Internal 
dissensions rent it in twain; andin 1872, matters having been 
brought to a dead-lock by the conspiracies and intrigues of the 
hostile factions, Marx retired from the directorship; the General 
Council was moved to New York; the Association, so far as 
Europe was concerned, came to an end ; and the great dream of 
Marx’s life vanished into thin air. 

On the disruption of the International Marx returned to his book. 
A German edition had already been published in 1867, and, to 
overtake and meet the criticisms it provoked, a second edition 
followed. A Russian edition was finished in 1872, a Serbian one 
followed, and in 1874 a very full and excellent French edition was 
issued at Paris. No English translation has yet appeared. Marx 
always declared he had not the time to do it himself, nor was he 
willing to entrust the task to other hands, Now that he is dead it 
is not improbable that an English version of ‘‘Das Kapital” may 
shortly be published. The theory of ‘‘ Das Kapital ” is simply State 
Communism. The State, being itself the embodiment of the national 
will, is to,own and cultivate all Jand, to possess all capital, and 
monopolise all instruments of production. The landlord and the 
capitalist are both abolished, the State taking their place. The 
selfish enterprise of competing individuals gives way to national 
co-operation. No man shall labour for another, but all shall work 
for all. The day when such a theory shall be applied to England is 
probably remote, yet the fact that it is the acknowledged creed of 
the whole of the Revolutionary Party is not without significance. 

Dr. Marx was not in good health for some years before his death. 
He suffered from an affection of the throat, both painful and 
irritating, the result of our variable and inhospitable climate. His 
excessive mental labours also induced pains in the head that often 
forced a suspension of work. But it was not until his wife died, 
about a year and 2 half ago, that his friends became anxious about 
him. Six months afterwards his favourite daughter, Madame 
Longuel, also died, and then he seemed to give up the struggle. By 
a strange blunder his death, on Wednesday week, was not 
announced for two days, and then as having taken place at Paris. 
Next day the correction came from Paris ; and when his friends and 
followers hurried to his house at Haverstock Hill, to learn the time 
and place of burial, they learned that he was already in the cold 
ground. But for this secresy and haste, a great popular demonstra- 
tion would undoubtedly have been made over his grave. Dr. Marx 
leaves two daughters and several grandchildren, but no sons.—-Our 
portrait is from a photograph by Mayall, London and Brighton. 


THE PROJECTED RAILWAY IN THE LAKE DISTRICT 


DERWENTWATER, the most beautiful of the English lakes, and 
the valley through which runs the rocky stream which feeds it, are 
now threatened with a railway, the purpose of which is to carry 
slates from near the head of the valley to the Keswick and Cocker- 
mouth Railway. The line would run from the Quarries on 
Honister Pass, whose elevation is upwards of 1,000 feet, through 
the Valley of Borrowdale, and along the hills and enclosures which 
skirt the western shore of Derwentwater; then across the Vale of 
Newlands to Braithwaite Station on the above-mentioned railway. 
This line will not answer for passenger traffic, except for quarrymen, 
and it does not appear to be intended as such. It would be only 
eight miles long, and its terminus would be at least three miles from 
Keswick, so that tourists under no circumstances would be likely to 
use it, particularly as it would take them on the least attractive side 
of the lake and valley, far away from the celebrated Barrow and 
Lodore Falls, and the scarcely less celebrated Bowder Stone, and 
would also render the often-made detour to the singularly primitive 
hamlet of Watendlath simply impossible. 

There would thus be no public advantage in the line. It will be 
strange then if Parliament consents to the destruction of landscape 
beauty of so exceptional a character fer the benefit of a single 
quarry-owner or his lessees, 

About one-third of the route of the intended line is represented 
in our Panoramic View of Derwentwater, this lake being about 
three miles in length. 

The desire to preserve this beautiful locality free from the destruc- 
tive agencies of steam and dynamite has met with a hearty 
response all over England, and the names of some of the most eminent 
men in art and letters are attached to the appeal of the Defence 
Committee. Mr. Ruskin is there as a matter of course, and is 
supported by Alfred Tennyson and Robert Browning, the President 
of the Royal Academy, Alfred W. Hunt, and a host of eminent 
professors, scholars, and artists, as well as the Duke of Westminster, 
and several influential Members of Parliament. They are acting in 
unison with the Commons Preservation Society in a determined 
opposition to the Bill, which is now pending in the Lords. Messrs. 
eroaks Lubbock, and Co., 15, Lombard Street, receive subscrip- 

ions, 


OPENING OF THE MALTA RAILWAY 


HitHeERro the Island of Malta, which only measures seventeen 
miles in length by nine in breadth, has been one of those delightful 
spots in Europe out of hearing of the snorting of the iron horse. 
The Maltese, however, are by no means disposed to remain behind 
the rest of the world in the advance of civilisation, and accordingly 
a line has been laid from Vallettato the foot of the eminence on 
which stands Citta Vecchia, the ancient Maltese capital, of which the 
modern name is Notabile. The distance is about seven miles, but 
several tunnels had to be cut in the solid rock. The work also 
presented various other difficulties of a technical nature. Branch 
lines are to be constructed to St. Paul’s Bay in the North, and to 
the different Casals in the South. The official opening took place on 
February 28th, the proceedings beginning with the Archbishop, Bishop 
of Malta, Mgr. Scicluna, and a long retinue of clergy going in pro- 
cession to the terminus, and pronouncing a solemn benediction on 
the work. They then went by train to Citta Vecchia, returning 
almost immediately. In the afternoon the Governor, the chief 
officials, and naval and military commanders went ina gala train, 
accompanied by Mr, Geneste, the General Manager of the Railway. 
At the terminal station at Notabile a grand luncheon was served in 
marquees, and the Governor, in proposing the toast of Mr. Geneste 
and the Malta Railway, highly eulogised the undertaking, declaring 
that, ‘‘if the earliest founders of the capital could but look down 
upon the scene, I cannot but think of the amazement which they 
might feel in drawing a parallel between the rapid locomotion of 


modern science and the slow and painful traffic of past ages, 
of which we still see such interesting and mysterious records in the 
numerous cart-rets, cut deeply in the solid rocks throughout the 
island.” At the same time he threw out hints that the railway 
might not at first receive its proper meed of appreciation from ‘‘a 
somewhat Conservative people;” but declared that they would 
speedily appreciate its benefits, and foreshadowed the time when 
“villas will arise on all sides, to which those who are chained to 
their desks during the day in Valletta will be only too glad to resort 
during the summer months when their work is over, to sleep ina 
purer atmoshere.” 


“LIKE SHIPS UPON THE SEA” 


Mrs. FRANCES TROLLOPE’s New Story, illustrated by Sydney 
Hall, is continued on page 333. 


THE CITY AND CATHEDRAL OF CANTERBURY 


See pp. 335 ¢ seqg. 
SOME CANTERBURY VISIONS 


Our artist tells us that after wandering all day about Canterbury, 
visiting the Dane John ; St. Augustine’s, Old and New ; the church, 
the oldest in the city, where Charles Dickens was married; the 
gates; the old inns, ‘ Falstaff,” ‘ Dragon,” “ Fleur-de-Lys, ” &e., 
and then with veneration approaching the Precincts ; winding up 
seriously, as a relief, after so much antiquarianism, with Whitstable 
natives and Canterbury ale, he began to muse on Thomas-a-Becket, 
Thomas Ingoldsby, and Anthony Trollope, and fell asleep. Strange 
visions crossed his brain, not always in chronological order, and he 
endeavoured when he awoke to set down some of them on paper for 
the benefit of the readers of Zhe Graphic. A voice seemed to 
whisper in his ear, ‘They break down the carved work thereof with 
axes and hammers;” and thereupon he beheld, with that power- 
lessness to interfere which appertains to Dreamland, a shovel-hatted 
Roundhead spitefully smashing the beautiful stained glass windows 
of the Cathedral. Anon, the scene changed, and he was peeping 
into the monks’ refectory, and there was the Abbot abcut to partake 
of the warden-pie which treacherous Nell Cook had doctored. He 
knew it was poisoned, but when he would fain have said ** Forbear !” 
his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth. Suddenly another vision 
appeared ; it was Chaucer gliding along, surrounded by a retinue of 
his own immortal Pilgrims. Then the bell tolled solemnly for the 
burial of the Black Prince—a moment later a burst of laughter 
ushered in a corpulent man on horseback, who drew rein, and 
relished mightily a draught from a tankard. After this he saw King 
Henry the Second kneeling, humble and barebacked, to receive the 
monks’ scourge; and finally he awoke in terror, feeling like a 
particeps criminis, for he had been an actual eyewitness of 
A’Becket’s murder, But perhaps it was worth enduring the dys- 
pepsia caused by that ale and those oysters, for the sake of such an 
interesting historical phantasmagoria. 


A CHILD’S FUNERAL IN PARIS 


A CHILD’s funeral is a touching spectacld at all times; but our 
illustration, from a sketch in the streets of Paris, portrays 
a scene even sadder than’ usual. As a rule, across the 
Channel, the last offices to the dead are not conducted with the 
oppressive gloom which attends such ceremonies in England. 
Frequently, indeed, amongst the humbler classes, and especially so 
in the case of a child, the coffin is placed in a room open to the street, 
or in a doorway, which is transformed into a prettily decked chapel 
for the occasion ; while, by the side of the deceased, a benevolent 
Sister of Charity prays for the repose of the departed soul. At the 
entrance is a little basin of holy water, a few drops of which many 
passers-by sprinkle on the coffin as the last kindness they can show 
to one gone from earth. In the provinces, and particularly the 
seaport towns, the body is followed on foot by many sympathising 
friends, both young and old ; while a child is always attended to its 
last resting-place by its little playfellows, some of whom frequently 
themselves carry the bier. In the present instance, however, we 
are taken away from the warmer sympathies of country life, and 
transported to the cold, selfish atmosphere of a large capital, where, 
though, as in Paris, a dozen different families may be living in one 
house, they are Jess to be called neighbours than folk who live 
twenty miles apart in the open country. Probably this poor little 
child lived au séxidme in some out-of-the-way quarter, with few 
or no companions, save a hard-worked mother, all of whose care could 
not avert the consequences of those terrible east winds, which 
Jaden with infinitesimal fragments of stone from the grand buildings 
of the boulevards, have sent many a Paris infant to an un- 
timely grave. Now all is over, and the little one has no other 
mourner than her heart-broken mother, who weepingly follows the 
tiny bier as it is hurried along by the emfloyés of the Pompes 
Funébres—for in Paris all funerals are conducted by one central 
organisation—to Batignolles, Ivry, or Montmartre, perhaps to be 
interred in that dreaded bourne of the Paris poor, a nameless 
grave, with no cross to mark its locality, and no inscription asking 
the charitable passer-by to pray for the soul of the little body which 
lies beneath. 


ATIILETIC SPORTS BY BOYS OF A TRAINING SHIP 


TueEsE sketches are comprehensible by everybody who has seen 
one of these athletic gatherings, and who has not nowadays? There 
is generally some fun in such meetings, whoever the competitors may 
be ; more fun than usual when sailors are in it; most fun of all 
when the sailors are only in the cub or embryo stage. Sailors tumble 
down more comically than landsmen; they infuse a grotesque 
grandeur into the three-legged yace; and in the sack-race they 
appeared so awful and supernatural to the simple mind of little 
Jenny Giles, that she actually thought they were ‘‘ghosties.” The 
most comical tumble of all was of course that of the defeated party in 
the tug of war, when myriads of legs were seen kicking convulsively 
in the air; and there was a touch of humour even in the closing 
scene, when they shouldered and carried off the chairs in which the 
spectators had been seated. 


SKETCHES AT ALDERSHOT 


Amoncsr the many places of general interest at Aldershot 
Camp the Pavilion of Her Majesty the Queen is most worthy of 
notice, being very little known to the public. 

It isa gigantic bungalow, built under the direction of the late 
Prince Consort, to whom, together with the Queen, it was a very 
favourite resort during the summer months. It is so strictly 
guarded that, despite its near proximity to the South Cavalry 
Barracks, the building is quite isolated, and in the grounds, which 
are a little forest of fir-trees and heath, wild rabbits run fearlessly, 

The Pavilion contains Reception Room, Banqueting Hall, Her 
Majesty’s private rooms, and the kitchens, besides sleeping accom- 
modation for the Royal Family, the lords and ladies of the Court, 
and a large staff of servants. : 

The reception rooms, as well as the long corridors, contain a 
very large and valuable collection of engravings representing all the 
military commanders who have lived, and battles which have been 
fought, since the time of William of Orange, whose portrait heads 
the list. : 

The kitchen, which is represented in our illustrations, is a perfect 
exhibition of the skill which science can apply to the culinary art. 
The screen in the foreground stands in front of a fireplace of huge 
dimensions, with a spit calculated to roast a Royal joint of olden 


days, but the ancient office of turnspit is superseded by a 
mechanical contrivance in the chimney, by which the smoke 
ascending turns the spit. 

The Pavilion is under the charge of Mr. Laman, formerly of the 
Royal Engineers. Close to the grounds of the Pavilion stands the 
church of All Saints, known as the ‘‘Red Church,” from the 
colours of the building and its red-coated congregation. Morning 
service on Sundays is conducted with a band instead of an organ, 
the regiments coming in turns for a short service each. The colours 
of many regiments which have been shot to pieces in action are 
seen hanging in the centre aisle. 

Passing from the church down the Avenue are seen the blocks 
for the accommodation of infantry regiments. Each block holds 
three regiments, and the wide wooden balconies exhibit amusingly 
the life of a soldier at home, 

The canteens show with equal interest the life of a soldier 
enjoying the amusements which are encouraged by Government ta 
counteract the attractions of objectionable entertainments. Here, 
and here only, can a soldier be as careless and untidy in appearance 
as he may please to be. No sergeant startles him with an inquiry 
as to the whereabouts of his collar, no provost drives him home to 
barracks ; the canteen is the soldier’s liberty hall. 

Our illustrations are by Miss Jane Conway Brown, of Newport, 
Mon. ; those of the Queen’s Pavilion having been drawn by 
gracious permission of Her Majesty, obtained through the kindness 
of Colonel Sir Howard Elphinstone, V.C.,K.C.B,, Comptroller of 
the Household to H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G. 


Bricut SUNSHINE so far prevailed over nipping winds that the 
Easter Holidays proved fairly enjoyable, though neither road nor 
rail were patronised as in the previous year, and pleasure resorts 
like the Crystal Palace were more appreciated than the glades of 
Epping Forest, or the grass plots of Kew. Holiday charges at the 
police-courts have been few and unimportant, and onGood Fridayand 
Easter Day the Metropolitan churches were well attended. The 
strange outrage at the Saturday afternoon service at St. Paul’s has 
been noticed under our Legal News. In the country the cold nov’. 
easters of the past week have been followed in many southern 
counties by sharp falls of snow melting almost as swiftly as it fell, 
and at night the temperature has usually been below freezing point. 
In the north of Scotland and in Wales the mountains are clothed in 
snow, and the general aspect of the country is cheerless in the 
extreme.—A sad accident to a Good Friday excursion party is 
reported from the Cumberland Hills. A youth named Walker had 
started from Whitehaven with three companions for the ascent of 
the Pillar Rock, a precipitous spur of the mountain of the same 
name which a few years back was considered inaccessible. The way 
was covered with fresh-fallen snow, beneath which was an under-layer 
of snow that had frozen again after a thaw and made the climb 
additionally dangerous. When about to descend the gully at the 
base of the rock the party were hailed by two tourists bound on the 
same errand, who desired to know the best way to the top. In his 
eagerness to make himself heard by the strangers Walker tried to 
slide down to a projecting ledge, but, missing his footing, glanced 
aside and rolled over a precipice 200 feet in height. His com- 
panions and the two tourists reached the place by a circuitous route, 
and bore the mangled body down the hill till they were met by 
assistants from a farm in the valley, whither one of the lads, unable 
from exhaustion to keep up with the rest, had gone for help. The 
head of the unfortunate youth had been completely crushed by the 
fall, Young Walker had climbed the fatal rock last year, and was 
looking forward with much eagerness to accomplish the feat again. 
He fell not far from a rude monument which marks the spot where 
the body ofa clergyman was found four years ago. —Somie twenty-three 
smacks of the Hull fishing fleet are now believed to have been lost 
in the storms during the earlier weeks in March. Of the fate of 
many, indeed, there is convincing evidence in the wreckage picked 
up by the other boats. Among this flotsam and jetsam of the sea 
were the bodies of a man and woman tied together with their eyes 
bandaged. Many small smack-owners are nearly ruined, the loss of 
property being estimated at 40,0007, A subscription has been 
started for the widows and orphans of the 135 ‘‘toilers of the sea” 
who must almost certainly have perished. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was on Friday to be the guest of the 
Prince of Wales at Sandringham, The rumours recently circu- 
lated with an air of authority touching his desire for retirement have 
been to some extent confirmed by the Rev. Stephen Gladstone of 
Hawarden in an interview with a correspondent of the Daily News. 
« He has long felt the wish,” was the answer to the inquirer, “and 
it may be that he now sees his way to retirement more clearly.” As 
to a peerage that, said the Rector, was ‘‘all speculation. In my 
opinion he will never take a seat in the [louse of Lords, having 
done all his work elsewhere.”—Mr. Mundella, seriously ill last week 
from an abscess in the back of the head and enfeeblemert from loss 
of sleep, is now, according to the bulletins, ‘‘ making good progress 
towards recovery, but absolute quiet is enjoined until he is in a less 
exhausted condition.” 

AN OFFICE WORTH 1,500/. a year is now at the disposal of 
Government through Lord Colchester’s resignation of the post of 
Charity Commissioner in the Endowed Schools Department. The 
retiring Commissioner succeeded Lord Clinton under the Beacons- 
field administration.—The extra-Parliamentary harangues which 
imperious custom exacts at Easter wherever patient audiences can 
be brought together were commenced last Tuesday with unflagging 
spirit by a number of speakers, Liberal _and Conservative, amongst 
whom Mr. Dodson and Sir Arthur Otway (the newly-appointed 
Chairman of Ways and Means) were most conspicuous on the 
Ministerial side, Mr. Gibson and Mr. J. Lowther for the Opposi- 
tion, and Mr. Joseph Cowen for the Independent Radicals. The 
most interesting points in these iterations of ancient arguments 
dressed up anew, with more or less skill, to resemble novelties were 
Mr. Gibson’s admission—the member for Dublin University is 
rapidly becoming the representative of militant Conservatism 
in the Commons—that the Affirmation Bill will be chosen by 
his friends for a trial of strength, with some advantage of 
ground against the Government, and Mr. Cowen’s vigorous 
declaration to the Liberation Society at Newcastle that 
‘Disestablishment and Disendowment” must now ‘‘be forced 
into the position of a Parliament question. . . It the 
party suffered, so much the worse for the party. He and 
his friends would go on with their purpose all the same.”— 
Mr. Jesse Collings, in a letter to a Welsh correspondent, 
throws cold water upon everything. “* Property and class interest,” 
he writes, are dominant in Parliament, and Tories and moderate 
Liberals alike ‘‘have no burning desire to see things different to 
what they are.” Unfortunately the classes that have this burning 
desire are not those whom holders of property would willingly trust 
further than they can see.——Lord Salisbury arrived at Great Barr 
Hall, the seat of Sir A. D. Scott, on Tuesday, and with Mr. Gibson 
was entertained by the Birmingham Conservatives at a banquet in 
Town Hall on Wednesday evening. On Thursday he was to open 
the New Midland Conservative Club in the Colonnade, receive 
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addresses in the Conservative Club in Union Street later in the day, 
and in the evening attend a meeting at the Town Hall, where both 
he and Mr. Gibson were to deliver addresses. 


Mr. Bricur’s Glasgow visit was a fair success, the students, 
red and blue caps alike, welcoming the long-deferred address 
with an enjoyment of its retrospective survey of past times, 
in which party feeling only displayed itself in an occasional 


tendency to chaff. On the same evening he spoke again 
on the Reform Bills of the past and the future,—The 


Conservatives intend to propose the Marquis of Bute for the 
new Rector, The election will take place in November.- -Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, Mr. Russell Lowell, and Mr. Herbert Spencer are 
the three names selected by the students of St. Andrew’s for their 
next Rector on the retirement of Sir Theodore Martin. The choice, 
however, will practically be confined to two, for Mr. Spencer’s state 
of health will compel him to decline the honour, even if elected. 


A PouitIcaL SECTION, it is stated on good authority, will shortly 
be added to the Criminal Investigation Department in Scotland 
Yard, and will carry on its work in a new building which is being 
prepared for it. This approach to Continental practices is consi- 
dered necessary in presence of the numerous secret societies, A 
number of Irish inspectors hitherto stationed in different parts of 
London have also been drafted into an extra detective staff, to 
watch the movements of certain suspicious persons now in London. 


Tue First BATTALION OF THE COIDSTREAM GUARDS has been 
marched from the Tower to the barracks in Trafalgar Square, and 
an extra battalion stationed at the West End to furnish additional 
sentinels for the protection of public buildings. 


THE Mystery or THE ATTACK on Lady Florence Dixie still 
lefics the investigation of the police, and her ladyship complains 
bitterly of the ridicule and the misrepresentation of which 
she has been the victim before Parliament and in the Press. 
Some important evidence as to the fact of two women of unusual 
stature having been seen coming apparently from Captain Brockle- 
hurst’s grounds a little after four on Saturday afternoon, has been 
furnished by the butler of a neighbouring gentleman, Colonel 
Ilarford. The dog Hubert was exhibited, though not as a com- 
petitor, among the St. Bernards in this week’s Dog Show at 
Warwick. 

An Anonymous WarNING of a Fenian plot to blow up the 
Iiouses of Parliament two weeks after Easter has been received by 
Mr. St. Aubyn, M.P. for Helston. The writer sends him warning 
because he defended her husband three years ago at the Old Bailey. 
—The sacks of gun-cotton, found under a seat in the waiting-room 
of the Dover Railway Station, turn out to have been left there by 
the carelessness of some labourers. 


THE Contract for the conveyance of the mails between Dublin 
and Holyhead is still the topic of the day in Ireland, stirring even 
the authorities of Trinity College to protest. On Tuesday there was 
a special meeting of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce, at which 
resolutions were passed expressing dissatisfaction at the sanctioning 
of vessels of inferior size and power to the present boats, declaring 
it a matter of national importance that communication with England 
should be as perfect as possible, and requesting the Committee to 
appoint a deputation to urge their views on the Prime Minister. 
A crowded meeting of the citizens of Dublin was held for the same 
end in the Mansion House on Wednesday, 


THE TRIALS OF THE PATRIOTIC BROTHERHOOD of Crossmaglen 
for treason-felony and conspiracy to murder Mr. Brooks, Mr. Bond, 
and other landowners and agents, was concluded on Tuesday at the 
Belfast Assizes, The prisonezs, reduced to twelve, by the consent 
of the Crown to a wolle prosegui in the case of John Donnelly, were 
tried in two batches. The Brotherhood had been formed by an 
American patriot of the name of Burns, and among its schemes was 
one for blowing up Dublin Castle. For the best means of effecting 
this bold stroke it was proposed to offer a prize of 1o/, Unfortu- 
nately, one of the fraternity, a schoolmaster and a poet, Michael 
Walters, kept a full account of all its proceedings in certain memo- 
randuin books, and these falling into the hands of the police so fully 
bore out the testimony of the Crown informer Duffey, that a verdict 
of guilly was in each case returned without much hesitation. 
A sentence of ten years’ penal servitude was passed on ten of the 
yrisoners, and of seven and five years on the other two.—The 
funcral of Rowles, the Kilmainham prisoner, took place at Glasnevin 
on the 2tst. The attempt at a demonstration was a failure, though 
considerable sums had clearly been supplied for the occasion.— 
‘*No. 1” is now said to bea man named Tynan, who had raised 
himself from the humble calling of a newsboy to be the chief traveller 
of a wealthy firm. He is now in Mexico, where extradition treaties 
would not touch him even if we had there an accredited Minister.— 
lyr, Ward has been returned for Trinity Ward in the Dublin Town 
Council. James Carey’s name was purposely suppressed at the 
election.—The first batch of 200 emigrants from Galway left last 
week ; the first from Mayo was to leave upon the 30th. Two more 
detachments will be sent out in April, The emigrants, who are 
uncer the charge of the secretaries to the Tuke Fund, in all cases 
go out in families, and generally to places where they have friends 
already.—Entries for the Cork Exhibition exceed 800, including 
some from Canada and the United States. Belfast and Dublin will 
be largely represented.—Mr, Mayne’s return for Tipperary, it is 
said, will be disputed on the ground that no objection should have 
been taken to Mr. Bagnell’s nomination paper, which was the first 
handed in, 

FresH DISTURBANCES seem to be apprehended in Skye, where 
the Glendale men have again driven cattle off the Waterstein graze 
ings, and have announced their intention of paying no more rent ; 
and in Lewis there has been a meeting of 2,000 Crofters, 
presided over by the Rev. A. Maciver, at which a petition was 
adopted to Mr. Gladstone, setting forth their hard condition as 
tenants at will, without leases or compensation for improvements, 
and asking for the appointment of a Tarliamentary Commission. 
The latter portion of the prayer the Gazere of the 19th shows to 
have been already granted, though Scotch Radicals affirm that the 
landlord interest is much too strongly represented on it, 


Tue Firry Scuonarsuirs offered by the Royal College of 
Music have called forth 1,581 applicants from 160 places. Of this 
grand total Scotland sends 48, Wales 47, and Ireland 40. The pre- 
Iiminary examinations at the local centres began on Wednesday. 
Tke final examination before the professors of the College is on 
April 16, The pianoforte players are 922, and the singers 386. Of 
harpers there are only two. 

Tue ElsrEppFop FoR 1883 will hold its meeting in South 
Wales, when a prize of 100/. for the best history of Welsh literature 
will be given by the National Eisteddfod Society. Indignation has 
been aroused among the nobler bards by the acceptance of a stage 
manager’s offer of a prize for a ‘Pantomime libretto” of 
Stubad the Sailor, The Eisteddfod. for 1884 will be held in 
Liverpool. 

Mr, PLIMsOLL has espoused the cause of the Embankment 
ventilators in a document which now lies to receive signatures at all 
the stations on the District Line, and a preliminary meeting of 
working men was held on Tuesday to protest against any attempt to 
close the ventilating shafts. 93,418 persons, says the ex-M.P. for 
Derby, travel daily over the railways, while perhaps there are only 
sixty or seventy in the Embankinent Gardens, he foct that 
millions have contributed to make the Embankment a “thing of 
beauty ” is, of course, a matter of no consequence. 
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Sir Srarrorp NorrHcoTe—not Lord Salisbury—will unveil 
next month the memorial statue of the late Lord Beaconsfield. 

CAPTAIN JAHLEEL BRENTON Carey, the officer in command of 
the party when the Prince Louis Napoleon was killed in Zululand, 
died on the 22nd ult., at Kurrachee, in his thirty-fifth year. After 
the Prince’s death he was ordered home, but was honourably 
acquitted on every point by the Court of Inquiry held upon his 
conduct. ; 

Mr. Joun Brown, the personal attendant of the Queen, so often 
mentioned in ‘‘ Leaves from Our Journal in the Highlands,” died on 
Tuesday night in the Clarence Tower, Windsor Castle, from 
erysipelas in the face, supervening on a cold contracted in a drive 
from Windsor, in the late inclement weather, to the scene of 
the attack on Lady Florence Dixie, and a long search for 
traces of the alleged struggle. Mr. Brown entered the Royal 
Service as one of the Balmoral gillies in 1849, was raised to the 
position of Queen’s personal servant in Scotland in 1858, and 
in 1865 to that of permanent personal attendant on Her Majesty. 
For the last eighteen years he had never absented himself from his 
duty for a day, Ie was described in the “* Queen’s Journal” as 
“singularly straightforward, simple-minded, kind-hearted, and dis- 
interested ; always ready to oblige, and of a discretion rarely to be 
met with.” The stalwart Crathie man, whose death has been so 
sudden, was only in his fifty-eighth year, 


THE House of Commons met on Thursday after the Easter Recess, 
The lot of the legislator of to-day is worse than that of his prede- 
cessors of a period only nine years back. When the Parliament 
of 1874 was summoned, it followed the wholesome practice, long 
established, and very leisurely approached the commencement of 
real work, In those days, which to wearied Ministers seem to 
belong to a fabulous age, the Address was invariably agreed to on 
the first night of the Session, at a late hour if there were any serious 
criticism ; before dinner if intention was limited to a ceremonious 
parade of opposition. After this came the introduction of the 
measures named in the Queen’s Speech. Then there must of 
necessity lapse a certain time between the stages, and as there was 
nothing to be done in the mean time, the House went home to 
dinner. Thus the opening days of the Session passed pleasantly 
enough, members being as it were got into training for the period 
when, with second readings and Committee work, real business 
would commence. Whereas now, from the first night of a new 
Session when the Address is moved, up to the fifteenth night 
when the Address is agreed to, there are incessant talk, occasional 
scenes, and unintermitted late sittings. If anything came of this in 
the way of additional work accomplished, there would be less room 
for complaint. But the precise contrary results. 

The meeting of the House on Thursday was clouded for Ministers 
with the consciousness that they were entering upon anew and 
critical portion of the Session, unsupported by hope. In the life of 
an Administration, it is the fourth Session that is regarded as the 
critical one, In the life of a Session much, if not everything, 
depends upon the progress made between Easter and Whitsuntide. 
Gills that have not obtained a second reading before the House 
adjourns for the Whitsun Recess have but small chance of finding a 
place on the Statute Book during the current year. After Whitsun- 
tide, the pressure of Supply becomes imperative ; and, according to 
the fashion of the day, Supply is utilised as the great opportunity 
either for wilful obstruction or simple boredom. In this respect 
assistance is not unreasonably Iooked for to the New Rules. 
Formerly a Minister in charge of Estimates was at the mercy of any 
individual member, who might leisurely grind his axe whilst the 
whole machinery of the State stood stili. Notices of motion on all 
kinds of subjects, from the Peruvian Debt to Patent Medicines, and 
from the Transvaal to trichinosis, appropriated all the working hours 
of the sitting, and the Minister was happy if, between midnight and 
one in the morning, he could steal a vote or two. ‘That, at least, is 
changed. Herealter, through the Session, on the nights for which 
Supply is put down, the House will forthwith go into Committee 
and set about the business of the Estimates. It is quite true that 
obstruction, whether wilfully designed or born of ineradicable 
verbosity, will not be altogether powerless, It may raise questions 
on particular votes, and discuss them at length. But these oppor- 
tunities will be limited by certain fundamental rules of debate in 
Committee. For example, Mr. Biggar cannot, on a vote for the 
Diplomatic Salaries, set forth the too familiar claims of Mr. John 
Clare; nor can Mr. Warton, on a vote for payment of the Navy 
Chaplains, discourse, with the aid of samples and illustrations, upon 
the effect on the British Constitution of the unrestrained sale of 
patent medicines. Whereas these gentlemen could and did so occupy 
the time on the motion to go into Committee on the Army and Navy 
Estimates respectively. When a man speaks in Committee, his 
remarks must be limited to the vote actually under consideration. 
In other words, he must speak to the point, which may appear to 
the general public a requirement ordinary enough, but the enforce- 
ment of which, in the House of Commons, would of itself remove 
the deadlock in legislation, 

It is well known that it is the intention of the Government to 
press forward up to Whitsuntide the second reading of the Bills on 
which they have settheir minds. The Patents Bill and the legal 
measures which it is intended to refer to Grand Committees will 
forthwith pass this stage, so that the House may from the earliest 
practical date be working its double shifts. The time that would 
have becn occupied in Committee on these measures will, except in 
the case of determined obstruction, be actually saved, and may be 
utilised in forwarding other measures, or getting on with Supply. 
But if Obstruction is seriously meant, the advantages to be derived 
from Grand Committees will” be seriously curtailed. With the care 
of freedom of speech and fulness of debate which marks all the 
arrangements of the House of Commons, there is provided, after 
the stage of Committee, another stage at which the proceedings in 
Committee can be followed and reviewed line by line. This is 
known as the stage of Report, and is practically Committee over 
again, only, the Speaker being in the Chair, a_ member may rise 
only once to speak to the question, whereas in Committee he may 
do so as often as he pleases and the patience of his fellow-men 
endures. If, therefore, it is determined, at whatever cost, to curtail 
the accomplishments of the Session, as much time may be taken 
upon the Report stage as has been saved on the Committee stage, 

This is an important consideration in view of the point now 
reached in the career of the present Administration and of the atti- 
tude of a section of the Opposition. If in this, their fourth Session, 
the Government do not manage to fulfil some of their pledges in 
respect of practical legislation, there is no question that they will be 
seriously discredited in the eyes of the constituencies. It may be 
clearly shown that this failure is due rather to their misfortune than 
their fault. But Government has no business to be unfortunate, and 
certainly a nation has no patience with one that is. "Lord Randolph 
Churchill has taken account of the situation, and discusses it with 
his accustomed frankness, Ile roundly declares that if he can help 
it, the Government shall find themselves at the end of the Session 
with their work on their hands still wnaccomplished. Lord 
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Randolph, with all his extravagance, has a following on the Con- 
servative side which far outnumbers the faithful three who sit beside 
him and visibly support him. _ His policy is more attractive than the 
older fashioned ways of Sir Stafford Northcote. If he will boldly 
lead, he will not lack a following, and hesitation is certainly not the 
young lord’s most prominent foible. Even without taking the 
extreme step of minutely re-discussing on Report that has passed 
through Grand Committee the coming days and weeks will afford 
many opportunities of deftly delaying the progress of business. 
Amongst other things yet to be grappled with there is the Affirmation 
Bill. That may be counted upon more or less cheerfully to wile 
away a fortnight or three weeks. On this point Lord Randolph 
will naturally, and without challenge, assume the leadership of the 
Conservative party. Sir Stafford Northcote is absolutely disqualified 
by the awkward circumstance that he was last year most insistant in 
his demands that the Government should deal with the subject by 
legislation. He was not the only prominent Conservative who took 
the line supported by loud cheers from the party. Lord Randolph 
had the great good fortune to be absent during the debates of last 
year when this question was prominently to the fore. He comes 
fresh to the work now, and approaches it with great cheerfulness, 
This Bill of itself may be counted _on to do great things in the 
way of appropriating the time of the Session. It will dovetail in 
with others, and the prospect as seen on Thursday from the Opposi- 
tion side was most hopeful. But over the cheerfulness of the 
Conservatives there hangs a great cloud, which on the contrary is 
exceedingly refreshing to sturdy Liberals below the gangway. Mr. 
Gladstone was not to be drawn into premature confidence when, 
just before the House rose, Mr, Jesse Collings questioned him on 
the subject. But it is known that the Government have a rod in 
pickle for Obstructionists, and that they mean to use it, prolonging 
the Session till a reasonable amount of work has been accomplished. 


Tue Turr.—lIn Arctic weather—at least, during the earlier part 
of the week—over twenty race meetings have been held since our last 
Notes, and the flat racing season once more begun. Kempton Park, 
on Monday, must be credited with having set the ball rolling ; but, 
of course, it is only orthodox to speak of ‘the saddling bell at 
Lincoln” as sounding the return of ‘‘legitimate” sport. For 
coldness in cold weather it would be almost a dead heat in a 
meteorological contest between the Liverpool and the Lincoln 
Racecourses, though perhaps the former would have the call. 
Anyhow it was cold enough on’ the Carholme on Tuesday, 
when the first great handicap of the season, the Lincoln- 
shire Stakes, was decided by the victory of the Knight of 
Burghley, who thus opens the campaign this year in favour of 
Mr. Peck, as Hackness closed it last year by winning the 
Cambridgeshire. There were seventeen runners, of whom Lowland 
Chief and Nesscliffe started first favourites, with the winner next in 
demand. Thecomments which have been made on his performance 
as an aged horse with only 7st. 7 Ib. on his hack, to the effect that it 
was nothing very grand, are fair enough, but the lamentations that a 
‘first-class handicap horse” has not won this important race are 
simply ridiculous, as in a handicap the weights are supposed to put 
all horses on an equality. Admiral Rous was credited with saying 
that ‘‘ weight’? would bring Eclipse and a donkey together. The 
Brocklesby Stakes, the first important two-year-old contest of the 
season, which has often shown us some good animals, produced a 
field of fourteen, and was won by Lord Vivian’s Primavera who 
was but little fancied owing to the report that she was slightly amiss. 
Scobell, who ran second for the Lincolnshire Handicap, meets with 
strong support for the City and Suburban, 

CoursInGc..——This sport may now be said to be at an end, and 
March hares will henceforth be left to their own devices. But the 
season closed with a sensational match and downright sporting 
event, so rare nowadays, at Haydock Park Meeting, between Mr. 
W. Reilly’s Destruction and Mr. Osborne’s Wild Mint, the recent 
winner of the Waterloo Cup, The stakes were for 5o0/. a side, 
best two out of three courses. The first trial was won by Destruc- 
tion, and more than 2 to 1 was laid that he would win the match. But 
on the next day Wild Mint turned the tables easily enough, and 
when it came to the decider 2 to 3 was in turn laid 
on her. Her decisive victory showed that the Waterloo Cup was 
no great fluke after all; though doubtless if a match were made 
against Snowflight, Wild Mint would not be the favourite. 

FooTsaLt,——As some hunts hold to the tradition of killing a May 
fox, so several football clubs persist in playing on till spring has well 
nigh merged into summer ; but all interest in the game, as far as rivalry 
is concerned, dies out with this month. But on the last day of it, the 
3ist, the grand game of the season, as many hold it to be—namely, 
the decider in the Association Challenge Cup contest—will be played 
at the Oval, commencing at 3.30 P.M. The Old Etonians, the 
holders, it is hardly necessary to say, have shown the very best of 
form all through the struggle, but critical opinion seems rather to 
incline to the Blackburn Olympic team, which for some days has 
been in very strict training at seaside quarters.—Great interest was 
felt in the second annual Association match between London and 
the two Universities combined, played at the Oval on Saturday last. 
It resulted in the victory of London by four goals to none.— 
In Association games Middlesex and Essex have twice antago- 
nised since our last Notes, and both times in fayour of the 
latter.—Up northwards in Association games Darwen has beaten 
Walsall ; Blackburn Rovers Edinburgh University ; and Rangers 
Aston Villa.—The tour of the Oxford Association team has 
not been as successful as might have been anticipated, as, although 
they have beaten the Blackburn Rovers, they have been defeated by 
Queen’s Park (Glasgow), and a few days ago by Darwen, Last 
week, in our Notes, it was inadvertently implied that Queen’s Park 
had been beaten.—-The Scottish Association Cup contest has now 
been reduced to its last stage by Dumbarton having beaten Pollok- 
shields Athletic and Vale of Leven Kilmarnock Athletic, 

LacrossE.——In their return match Sale and Ashton have 
beaten Rock Ferry, and South Manchester has shown too clever 
tactics for Heaton Mersey.—The important match between London 
and Clapton, played at Willesden Green on Saturday, resulted, 
after a capital game, in favour of London. The greatest credit, 
however, is due to the Clapton team which, as entirely home-trained 
shows very high efficiency. : 

RACQUETS.—The double game, as we noted last week 
between Oxford and Cambridge was decided in favour of Cam- 
bridge. The single game was still more easily won by the Light 
Blue representative, J. D. Cobbold, of Trinity, and the score for 
single games now stands—Oxford fifteen, Cambridge eleven, —The 
Public School Challenge Cup contest will commence at Prince’s on 
the 9th of next month. 


CRICKET.——The last mail from Australia brings us another of 
the English cricketers’ scores, namely, the 179 made against an 
Eightcen of Wide Bay and District, when the English won in one 
innings with fifty-eight runs to spare. Mr. G. B. Studd scored 
forty-three, Mr. Vernon twenty-three, and Mr. W. W. Read sixty- 
six. For this latter, the highest score in the match, Mr. Reed was 
at once presented with a plot of land of the value of 25/ 
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THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT BRIGHTON—THE END OF THE BATTLE ON EASTER MONDAY 


EASTERTIDE this year has been characterised by an almost com- 
plete calm in political circles throughout Europe, and nowhere is 
this more marked than in FRANCE, where the holidays have been 
marred by no sensational or untoward incident. ‘The Anarchist 
scare has died away, and the five Socialists—Allemane included— 
who were arrested last week have been released, together with 
Mdlle. Darlingcourt, the singer. There has been great rejoicing in 
the Socialist camp over this, as also over the Irreconcileable victory 
in Belleville, where M. Gambetta’s seat has been wrested from the 
Opportunists by a considerable majority by M. Sigismond 
Lacroix. Some hope is also entertained that Prince Krapotkine will 
be released, or, at all events, that the rigours of his imprisonment 
will be lightened, thanks to the petition addressed by sixty English 
hiterateurs and scientists, recapitulating the services the Prince has 
rendered to geographical research, and urging theimportance to science 
of his being restored to his studies. The petition is signed, amongst 
others, by Mr. T. S. Baynes, Dr. Robertson Smith, Dr. Maudsley, 
Dr. Richardson, Mr. J. Payne, Mr. J. Morley, the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, and Mr. A, C. Swinburne. As might be expected, this 
petition is not hailed with extreme favour by the more moderate 
Press, who ask with some justice what the British Government 
would say to a similar petition to release a convicted Fenian. Nor 
can they forget the uncompromising nature of the Prince’s defence, 
his bold avowal of the most advanced Socialist doctrines, or his 
closing prophecy that in ten years all existing social institutions 
would be overturned. 


In Paris, Good Friday was kept by the devout with the usual 
solemmities, and by the Socialist Freethinkers with the numerous 
“* protestation ” banquets, at which all viands forbidden by the 
Church on that day constituted the aenz. Eastertide, however, 
was celebrated joyfully by believers and unbelievers alike, and 
even more British visitors than usual thronged the Boulevards and 
principal streets. There is little actual news to chronicle, save that 
the Municipality Committee on the Restoration of the National 
Guard have decided to report in favour of the reconstitution of that 
body; that the Liberal section of the Paris Protestants having obtained 
asecure footing in one of the eight Districts, the Oratoire, has 
decided to close the Salle St. André, where its services having been 
held for the past eight years; and that another cazse célébre is 
attracting the lovers of sensation. A certain Madame de Monasterio 
is charged, together with her illegitimate son, with abducting her 
daughter, Mdlle. Fidélia de Monasterio. Both mother and 
daughter originally were possessed of a considerable for- 
tune. The former, however, had squandered her money, and 
for many years had lived upon her daughter, whom she ill- 
treated, and at one time, indeed, sent to a lunatic asylum. 
One day Mdlle, Fidélia eluded _her mother’s vigilance, and took 
refuge with a friend, Madame Chalenton. From this lady’s care 
she was recently forcibly taken by two keepers of a lunatic asylum, 
whence it appears she has been removed to England. There 
have been two Easter novelties, a screaming Palais Royal comedy, 
Le Fond du Sac, by M. Pierre Decoucelle, and Le Premier 
Baiser, a three-act operetta, at the Nouveautés, of which the music 
is by M. Emile Jonas and the libretto is by MM. Emile de Narjac 
and Raoul Toché. 


In ITALY considerable interest has been excited by the threatened 
eruption of Mount Etna. On Thursday week a stream of lava began 
to flow down the mountain towards the villages of Nicolosi and 
Mascalucia, and on Good Friday the lava was flowing actively from 
eleven openings on the southern side, accompanied by showers of 
ashes, scorie, and small stones, the discharges being attended 
by rumbling sounds and by a trembling of the ground. Strong 
earthquake shocks were also felt in the neighbouring towns. The 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages, panic-stricken, passed the 
nights in the fields ; and though at the present time the eruption 
appears to be decreasing, and Professor Silvestri, director of the 
Mount Etna Observatory, declares it to be of small importance, 
there have been further earthquake shocks at Biancavilla, where the 
inhabitants are building huts in the open country and the prisoners 
removed from the gaol. The denizens of Nicolosi, Belpasso, and 
Porillo also have nearly all left the neighbourhood, and the few who 
remain sleep in the fields. The trees in the threatened districts are 
hung with offerings and wax candles, devoted to patron saints. The 
only political news is that bottles of explosive material have been 
found outside the Quirinal and Ministry of Finance, and that the 
Committee on the Italian Mercantile Navy have drawn up their 
report, which, in addition to other recommendations, advises the 
creation of a Ministry of Mercantile Marine, the awards of bounties 
to constructors of steamers built in Italy, and for ten years to 
steamers and for eight years to sailing vessels which are either 
ocean-going or are engaged in the coasting trade on a large scale. 


The quater-centenary of Raphael’s birth was commemorated with 
considerable ceremony, both in Rome and his native place, Urbino, 
on Wednesday. At Rome there was a grand and comprehensive 
procession to the Pantheon, where a bronze bust of the painter was 
inaugurated and wreaths sent by various European artistic bodies 
were laid on Raphael’s tomb. Subsequently a cantata was sung, and 
various speeches made in the Hall of the Horatii and Curiatii in the 
Capitol, the King and Queen being present. In honour of the 
day, also, the Farnesina Palace, so well known for its splendid col- 
lection of Raphael’s frescoes, was reopened by its owner, the Duke 
Ripalda, who for some years has closed its doors, owing to the 
annoyance he felt at the new Tiber Embankment works. Thousands 
of people streamed through the rooms, thus thoroughly testifying 
their appreciation of the Duke’s permission. In the evening the 
Trastevere and the House of the Fornarina were illuminated. 


The weather in GERMANY and AUSTRIA has been singularly 
severe, and the Emperor of Germany has been ill with a severe 
cold. He kept his eighty-sixth birthday last week—a family dinner 
being the only festivity owing to Holy Week. The perpetrator of 
the cruel murder of a postman, for the sake of the money he carried 
in his bag, has at last been discovered, and brought to justice. The 
culprit is an ex-corporal named Sobbe, who by addressing a post- 
ofiice order to himself thus secured the visit of the postman, whom 
he at once murdered in cold blood. Naval circles are still agitated 
by the appointment of General Caprini as Marine Minister. The 
General wished not to accept the office, but the Emperor insisted, 
as also upon the withdrawal of the resignation of Vice-Admiral 
Batsch, the second in command, who strongly objected to 
serving under a military officer. ‘The inhabitants of Stuttgart were 
startled on the anniversary of the Paris Commune by finding a large 
blood-red flag hvisted on a tower in the middle of the town. It 
bore the inscription ‘Liberty, Equality, and_ Fraternity ; in 
Memory of the Paris Commune, 1871.” The flag had been hoisted 
by some Socialists who had gained admittance by means of skeleton 
keys, and who barricaded the entrance before leaving, so that the 
police had to scale the tower by means of ladders in order to remove 
the obnoxious ensign, In AusTRIA the Socialist trial ended in the 
condemnation of the two men, Pflegel and Engel, charged with 
robbing the shoemaker, Merstallinger, to filteen years’ imprison- 
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ment, and a third, Berndt, to two years’ imprisonment as an accom. 
plice. The other prisoners were acquitted, and those sentenced 
were not punished for Socialism, but for robbery. 


In Ecypt the chief topic remains the organisation of the new 
army, which seems to be prospering apace under the fostering care 
of Sir Evelyn Wood. The total strength is to be 6,000 men, but at 
present the force consists of 5,554 of all arms. The cavalry is com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor (roth Hussars), and the 
artillery by Lieut.-Colonel Duncan, R.A. One brigade of infantry 
is commanded by Brigadier General Grenfell, and the other by an 
Egyptian General, Ali Pasha Tschudi. Sir Evelyn Wood himself 
ranks under the War Minister, and is Chief of the Staff. The 
selection of the British officers has been entirely left to him, 
while the native officers have been chosen with great care by the 
Egyptian authorities. Like the non-commissioned officers, they all 
belonged to the old army, and many fought against the English. 
The use of the stick is now strictly forbidden, and by attention to 
the wants of the men the British officers have already, in a great 
measure, won their confidence. The conscription is closely watched 
by the British officers in orderthat no injustice may be committed, and 
every care is taken to make the soldiers as contented with their lot 
as possible. The infantry are armed with the Remington rifle, and 
the artillery are equipped with Krupp’s S-centimétre gun of the old 
pattern, The cavairy are to carry lance and carbine. One half the 
artillery is being organised into camel batteries, as being more suit- 
able for the desert than wheeled artillery. To turn to civil 
matters, the Indemnity Commission is still hard at work, and some 
4oo claims have now been passed—about one-fifth of the whole. 
From the Soudan Hicks Pasha has telegraphed that he intended to 
start on Wednesday last to reinforce the troops at Kouah, and adds, 
‘*T have ordered Abd-el-Kader to co-operate with me in an attack 
on the rebels who are at Djebelain under the Fakir Moussa.” The 
rebels are supposed to number 40,000, while the Egyptian force 
only amounts to 6,000 men. 


Turxey is considerably exercised respecting the proposed pur- 
chase of the Varna Railway by Bulgaria, and the further construc- 
tion of a network of railways in that Principality. The Porte has 
not been consulted on the matter, and fears that once the railway 
completed Bulgaria would become merely an outlying province of 
Russia, who would use the line for another invasion, The Lebanon 
question is still unsettled, and the powers of Rustem Pasha, the 
present Governor, which will expire on April 23rd, will probably be 
extended for a month. The Powers are willing to accept any 
candidate upon whom France and the Porte can agree. The 
difficulty with Russia regarding the Commercial Treaty continues. 
In MONTENEGRO considerable excitement has been caused by the 
murder of M. Stephan Vrbitza, brother of the late Montenegrin 
Minister, by Albanians, at Scutari, and reprisals have followed. 


The agitation against the Native Magistrature Bill continues 
unabated in INDIA, and a Ladies’ Committee has now been formed 
for the purpose of obtaining signatures by European ladies through- 
out India to a memorial against the Bill, The newspapers treat of 
little else, and the greatest popular pressure is being brought to bear 
upon the Government to compel the withdrawal of the measure. 
The official railway returns to the end of 1882 show that at present 
there are 10,251 miles of line open, showing an increase of 290 
miles last year. ‘There are 2,332 miles in construction, The net 
returns from the traffic, excluding the lines in the native States, 
show an average return of 5°07 per cent. on capital and cost, : 


Of MisceLLANEous ITEMS the new Danubian Treaty has not 
been wholly received with favour by Russta, where the stipulation 
that the Commission should inspect the Kilia mouth is by no means 
liked. The forthcoming coronation, however, remains the foremost 
topic, and it is now stated that Foreign Powers will be doubly 
represented—by, their ‘Ambassadors and by some member of the 
reigning family, SWITZERLAND is agitated by religious feuds. 
The Grand Council of Geneva refuse to permit the new Bishop of 
Geneva and Lausanne, Mgr. Mermillod, to exercise his functions. 
Emigration from some parts of Switzerland, the Zémes tells us, is 
becoming a veritable exodus, and several communes in the Bernese 
Oberland are almost depopulated, owing to bad trade and agricultural 
distress. SPAIN, after seventeen years, has resumed diplomatic 
relations with Chilii—There has been a great fire in BUENOS AYRES. 
__From the UNITED STATES come more fierce denunciations from 
the dynamite party, and angry comments from the New York Press 
on a report that the British Minister had informed the Government 
that the violent language of the.orators and journalists might disturb 
the amicable relations between the two countries. Mr. Timothy 
O. Howe, the Postmaster-General, is dead. General Porfirio, the 
President of Mexico, is at Washington as the guest of the nation. — 
In SourH AFRICA the Cape Premier has had an interview with 
Letsea, the paramount Basuto Chief, who expressed a wish for 
peace, and declared that he desired to remain a British subject. He 
protested against Mr. Orpen’s removal, and against Captain Blyth’s 
appointment. The Cape Government are going to enforce the law 
against squatting farmers in Tembu Land, owing to the Boer 
invasion, The Boers are now pressing Mapoch hard, and it is 
reported that he is suing for peace. ‘According to Wednesday’s 
Times utter confusion prevails in Northern Zululand. The Zulus 
have raided into the Transvaal territory, destroyed four kraals, and 
captured a quantity of cattle, The Boers threaten reprisals. 
Usibepu and Masupha are still at loggerheads. The Reserved 


Territory, however, is perfectly quiet. 
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THe QUEEN has nearly recovered from her late accident, but 
has suffered more than was at first anticipated from the nature of 
the sprain. Thus Her Majesty was confined to her apartments for 
some days, and was unable to take her usual drives, but now goes 
out daily in a pony chair, the Princess Beatrice walking by her side, 
Further, the Queen has been obliged to give up her intended visit 
this week to the Prince and Princess of Wales at Sandringham, 
where Her Majesty has not stayed since the Prince’s dangerous 
jliness in 1871. It is hoped, however, that the Queen will be 
sufficiently well to leave Windsor for the Isle of Wight to-day 
(Saturday). Her Majesty did not go to church either on Good 
Friday or Easter Sunday, but _the members of the Royal Family 
staying at the Castle attended Divine Service in the Private Chapel 
on both days. On Monday the infant daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of Albany was christened in the chapel, the various 
members of the Royal Family and a number of guests attending 
the ceremony. The baby was named Alice Mary Victoria 
Augusta Pauline, and had for sponsors the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, the Princess of Waldeck—her maternal grandmother—the 
Empress and Crown Princess of Germany, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, the Hereditary Princess of Bentheim, Prince William of 
Wiirtemburg, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the King of the 
Netherlands; the Princess of Wales, Princesses Christian and 
Beatrice, and the Dukes of Edinburgh and Teck representing the 
absent sponsors, The Queen herself gave the child to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who officiated, After the ceremony 


Her Majesty received the guests in the Green Drawing-Room, and 
the Queen and the Royal Family lunched in the Oak Room, whilst 
the remaining visitors were served in the Waterloo Gallery. On 
Tuesday the Princess of Waldeck left Windsor on her return to 
Germany. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales also spent Easter in London, 
instead of at Sandringham as they originally intended. They 
attended Divine Service with their daughters both on Good Friday 
and Easter Day. On Monday they went to Windsor for the Royal 
Christening, and in_the evening took their daughters to Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Next evening the Prince of Wales went to the 
‘Avenue Theatre. On Wednesday the Prince and Princess and their 
daughters went to Sandringham. The Prince has declined the 
offered banquet at the York Guildhall during his visit to the coming 
Agricultural Show, stating that, as he yearly visits this Show, he 
does not wish to create a precedent of this kind for other towns. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has paid a private visit to Warwick, this 
week, to see the Dog Show, and has stayed with Mr. Ferdinand 
Arkwright. Arriving on Tuesday, he spent the afternoon with Lord 
and Lady Brooke at Warwick Castle, and inspected Lord Leicester’s 
Hospital ; while on Wednesday and Thursday he went to the Dog 
Show, leaving on Thursday evening for town. Before going to 
Warwick, the Duke accompanied the Duchess to the Comedy Theatre 
on Saturday night, and to the Gaiety Theatre on Monday night, 
while the Duchess, on Tuesday, went to the Court Theatre. On 

Tednesday evening the Duke and Duchess went to Toole’s Theatre. 
The Duke will preside at the dinner given to Lord Alcester’ by the 
Empire Club on the gth prox., and on the I 1th will be present at 
the City banquet to Lords Alcester and Wolseley. —The Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught are expected home to-day (Saturday) for the 
Duke to resume his Aldershot command. During the few last days 
of his stay in Berlin the Duke inspected the Fire Brigade, and went 
to Rathenow, the garrison town of his honorary regiment, the 
Ziethen Hussars. 

The King and Queen of the Netherlands are expected in London 
on Tuesday. They will travel from F lushing to Queenborough ir 
their yacht a/k, and will stay here about a fortnight. 
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Tue New ARcHBIsHOP arrived in Canterbury on Wednesday 
afternoon, accompanied by the Bishop of Rochester. He was 
received at the station by the Dean, the Town Clerk, and othe: 
local celebrities, and escorted by a guard of yeomanry to the Guild- 
hall, where he was presented with an address by the municipal 
authorities. The ceremony of enthronisation—often in a laxer age 
performed by proxy—consisted of three acts 5 the installation in 
the archi-episcopal throne at the end of the First Lesson ; the 
conducting of the Primate at the close of Morning Prayers— 
attended by the Bishops of London, Winchester, Lincoln, Salisbury, 
and Rochester as Provincial Dean, sub-Dean, Chancellor, Precentor, 
and Chaplain—from the throne to the patriarchal chair of Purbeck 
marble, the fabled seat of the Saxon Kings of Kent, in token of his 
‘induction, installation, and enthronisation,” not only as Archbishop, 
but as Primate and Metropolitan ; and, last of all, his enthronement 
in the Dean’s stall as a sign that he is now in possession of the 
«See of Canterbury and all the rights and privileges thereof.” The 
rest of the Service ended, the procession formed again and left 
the Cathedral for the Chapter House, where the Primate was 
conducted to the chief seat, and received from all the Cathedral body 
individual promise of canonical obedience.x—The assemblage ot 
visitors was turned to account to raise subscriptions for a nobler 
organ in lieu of that which, after being many times rebuilt and added 
to, is still, in the judgment of the Secretary of the College of 
Organists, ‘‘the worst in any of our Cathedrals.” The fund was 
started by Dr. Longhurst three years ago, and amounts at present ta 
oso, The total cost of a new first-class organ with cases as designed 
by the late Sir G. Scott will be about 3,1 50/, 

Tre DISTURBANCES AT BORDESLEY broke out again on Mon- 
day evening at a Vestry meeting for the election of churchwarden, 
Notice had been given that the late Vicar, Mr. Enraght, would pro- 
pose, ‘fas a parishioner,” a Dr. Taylor as “ the people’s warden,” 
and the friends of Mr. Watts had agreed to offer no opposition. 
Dr. Taylor was therefore nominated (after a conciliatory speech 
from the new incumbent) by the ex-Vicar in a vehement harangue, in 
the course of which he declared that he was there because he feared 
the parishioners were disheartened, and that it would ge 
forth to the world that there had been a quiet meeting in favour ol 
Mr. Watts (decisive cheers from the Low Church party) Dr. 
Taylor now leaped upon a stall, and moved that the recent appoint- 
ment of Mr, Watts was illegal, and that the parishioners respect- 
fully refuse to accept him as their canonically appointed Vicar, and 
call upon him to resign a post to which hehas no right. The Vica 
justly ruled that Dr, Taylor was out of order, and left the church 
with his supporters. The resolution was then carried on the motion 
of Mr, Enraght anda Mr. Harris amidst a frenzied uproar, which 
fairly drowned the voices of the speakers.—At St. James's, Hatcham, 
where the Vicar has been for some time at variance with parishioners 
and Diocesan, Mr. Sanders, the ‘*people’s warden” did not seek 
re-election, but nominated Mr. Thorman, who was opposed in 
the Vicar’s interest by Mr. Forbes. The voice of the meeting was ir 
favour of the former, and a poll was demanded. In the course of 
mutual recriminations it came out that filthy letters had. been sent 
anonymously to the retiring warden, and others, purporting to come 
from him, to various distinguished personages. One of these 
threatened the life of the Prince of Wales, and led to an inquiry, in 
consequence of which Mr, Sanders received a letter from the Prince, 
expressing his regret that “he and Mr. Thorman” should be sub- 
jected to ‘such a disgraceful and cowardly persecution.” 

Tur Puszy MemoriaL Funp has now reached 21,000/., and 
much is expected from the United States, where the friends of the 
great Anglican divine have taken up the matter warmly. His 
library has been bought, and a house secured over against St. John’s 
College, and there is also enough for one resident librarian, whe 
will be a keeper of books and ‘‘something more.” A suitable fabric 
for the library and funds for ‘a band of associate workers ” are 
still needed. 

Tue SALVATION ARMY opened their ‘* Grand Easter Festival ” 
with a °* Holiness Convention ” in their Hall at Clapton on Good 
Friday. The services, conducted by General Booth, lasted trom 
10.30 to 5.30, discourses alternating with grotesque hymns, and 
terminated in a public tea. The Festival closed on Tuesday with 
‘© Shouts of praise.” —At Liverpool the General’s son conducted the 
campaign, and there was a monster procession in the streets. —The 
Theatre Royal Rochester has now become the property of the Army. 

Tue BisHop or Ripon, who requires rest, has been granted a 
suffragan, who will take the title of Bishop of Hull. ‘he office 
has been accepted by the Right Rev. Dr. Helmuth, at present 
Bishop of Huron, Canada. 

Tug PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL FuND now amounts ta 
13,000/,, of which 5,000/. have been raised in the city and neigh- 
bourhood.—A sum of 30,0007, scems also to be needed for the 
restoration of the Cathedral at Manchester. 13,0004. was promised 
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at a meeting held on Wednesday, and a public appeal will be issued 
to the Diocese. 

Tue CHAPEL oF Lincoxn’s Inn, which has been closed since 
August, 1881, will be reopened on April 8 by the Archbishop of 
York, formerly preacher to the Society. 


rule, will forgive any offence in a 
unnecessary mystification ; but this is precisely the quality by which 
this somewhat irritating production is most distinguished. Down to 
the close of a rather long first act, which passes in the parlour of a 
country inn, the essential feature of the plot appears to be a contract 
made between four college acquaintances—of whom the local Rector 
is one—under which they have mutually bound themselves to meet on 
the 1st of December in every year in token of old friendship. The 
spectators, however, soon discover that, in spite of the title of the play, 
they have not been invited to see in action a story of four friends ; 
but only to contemplate the distresses of a reverend gentleman who, 
by a curiously artificial accumulation of circumstantial evidence, is 
induced to believe that he has married a very wicked young person— 
though, as a fact, she is an irreproachable young person. On the stage, 
no doubt, the strict rule of probability may often be departed from 
without any very serious offence; but in this case the Rector’s 
infatuation is really inconceivable ; while his conduct towards his 
young wife is not to be justified on any grounds. That he should 
tefuse to hear from her own lips the secret of which so much is made 
is no doubt a piece of delicate forbearance for which credit may be 
claimed ; but that he should, at the same time, continue to upbraid 
his wife, listen to scandal from others regarding her, and finally 
order her, with her father, off the premises, without giving her an 
opportunity to explain, is conduct clearly unworthy of a Christian 
clergyman. As it proves, it is not Miss Hennessey, but her father, 

whose antecedents are disgraceful. But, when the abject confession 
has been wrung from the penitent old gentleman that he has been 
“a blackleg—ay, a thief!” and that his wicked act in cheating at 
the gaming table had been the cause of Clive Morrison’s act 
of self-destruction, the Reverend Mr. Sharland still clings to 
his belief in his wife’s guilt, and sternly admonishes the pair 
to “tell the rest.” Yet, afterall, there is no ‘‘rest” to tell, save 
in the perverted imagination of his informant, the gentleman 
from India, whose eccentricities have already been referred to, 

This erratic personage has assured him that Clive Morrison’s pro- 

fliigate mistress was identical with Miss Hope Hennessey, and has 

certified to a carte de visite portrait of the latter lady as undoubtedly 

the same. For this reason itis, and for this reasononly, that the Rector 
is to find himself in the humiliating position of having to acknowledge 

that he has slandered and persecuted his virtuous and faithful wife. 

When the final explanation was offered, and the audience learnt that 

the Anglo-Indian gentleman had suffered from ‘‘sunstroke,” and 
was therefore not responsible for his statements, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that a patient and a good-natured audience first laughed 
and then gave vent to less agreeable tokens of their displeasure. 

The failure of Mr. Pinero’s play is the more to be regretted because 
it has many amusing passages of dialogue and one or two still more 
amusing types of character. It is, moreover, admirably acted. Mr. 

Clayton’s performance of the part of the Rector exhibited a fine self- 
restraint and manly dignity, but these were unhappily in strong 
contrast with the weak and unreasonable acts and utterances assigned 
tohim, As regards Miss Marion Terry’s performance as the wife, 

nothing could be better than its sweet resignation and genuine grief, 

but this again seemed only to heighten the offences of her strangely 
misguided husband. As a tattling, ignorant, self-willed village 
postmaster, that excellent actor Mr. Mackintosh again greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by an admirable study of character, and there 
are some incidental parts extremely well played by Miss K. Rorke, 

Mr. Kemble, Mr. Day, and Master Phillips. The play is put upon 
the stage with the care and good taste for which the Court Theatre 
enjoys a well-deserved reputation. 

The Easter novelties at the West End theatres, though not few, 
have for the most part been of the class of comic opera. Prominent 
among these is 4 Zrip to the Moon at HER Majesty’s—a version 
by Mr. H. S. Leigh, the witty author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne,” of 
Offenbach’s Voyage dans la Lune. This, by the‘way, can hardly be 
considered a novelty, since it is in all essentials identical with a 
version brought out at the ALHAMBRA some years ago. It has, 
however, had the advantage of the adaptor’s revision, is supported 
by a strong company, and is put on the stage in a brilliant fashion. 
—At the STRAND the new opera is called Cymbia; or, The Magic 
Thimble, and is an original piece by Mr. H. Paulton, with music by 
Florian Pascal. It was supported by the entire strength of the 
Strand company, and was very favourably received by a holiday 
audience.—In the same category is the ROYAL AVENUE Theatre, 
now under the management of Mr. John Hollingshead and Mr. 
Michael Gunn, where, on Saturday last, a version of Offenbach’s 
La Belle Lurette—performed in French at the Gaiety last year—-was 
produced with complete success, Miss Florence St. John, M. 
Marius, Miss Lottie Venne, and Mr. Bracey sustaining the leading 
parts, 

At the SuRREy Theatre the new Easter piece is an original drama, 
entitled The Airace, written by Mr. W. H. Poole, and crowded 
with stayling and harrowing incidents which appear to give intense 
satisfaction to Surrey audiences.—At the NATIONAL STANDARD a 
no less gloomy piece, entitled Amdition’s Slave, written by Mr, 
Joseph Fox, carries us back to scenes in an Italian Dukedom in what 
one critic has described as ‘‘the poisoning period of European 
history.” Here Mr, Clarence Holt, whose style of acting is distin- 
guished by force and intensity rather than by lightness and vivacity, 
is perfectly at home in impersonating a hero who goes mad, returns 
to reason, and undergoes a strange variety of experiences. Not less 
favour was bestowed upon this piece by an audience evidently con- 
tent so long as abundant excitement was provided. 

‘The morning performances designed to introduce ambitious 
dbitantes to the notice of the public have, though very frequent of 
late, unfortunately not yet brought to light any remarkable amount 
of neglected talent. Mrs. Digby Willoughby, who made her 
appearance this week at the GareTy Theatre in the character of 
Daisy Brent, in Mr. Herman Merivale’s play, Zhe Cyzic, is one of 
the latest instances of these aspirants for histrionic fame. Mrs. 
Willonghby’s acting was rather better than that of most amateurs. 
This is not saying much ; but unfortunately we are not able honestly 
to say more. The lady is to be seen at the same theatre on Monday 
next in Leah, 

Many playgoers will have heard with regret the news of the 
death of Mr. Henry Marston, at the ripe age of 79. Mr. Marston, 
who was a scholarly actor and an accomplished gentleman, was 
best remembered as a leading member of Mr. Phelps’s company 
during the long and memorable reign of that distinguished actor and 
Manager at SADLER’S WELLS. 


The OPERA COMIOUE reopens this evening, under the manage- 
ment of Miss Hilda Hilton, with a new drama adapted from the 
French, and entitled Bondage. 

The Glos Theatre will reopen on Saturday next with a new 
comedy written by Mr. Robert Buchanan, in which Miss Ada 
Cavendish and Miss Harriett Jay will appear. 


Tue LATE Master oF THE Rous was interred on Good 
Friday in the Jews’ Cemetery at Willesden Green, Among the 
mourners were six Judges, including Lord Justice Brett and Mr. 
Justice Chitty, the Solicitor-General, and several other legal 
celebrities. On Saturday, at a service attended by many members 
of the Bar, an eloquent memorial sermon was preached by the Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. Adler, on ‘*The first Jew who, as Solicitor-General, 


took a share in the executive government of the country; the first . 


who was sworn in a regular member of the Privy Council; the 
first who had a seat on the Judicial Bench of Great Britain.” 

Tue extinction of the greater luminary caused the retirement of 
Sir R. Phillimore, after more than fifteen years’ service as Judge 
of the Court of Admiralty, to pass almost without notice. A very 
full Bar had, however, assembled to bid farewell, through the mouth 
of the Attorney-General, to a popular and courteous Judge; and 
among the spectators were several persons of distinction, inclading 
the Premier, whom a door-keeper, who knew him not, could with 
difficulty be persuaded to admit. 

Tur accounts of the New Courts of Justice have been made up, 
and show the total expenditure to have been 1,846, 683/. —a consider- 
able excess on the original estimate of a million and a half, but less 
than the revised estimate of 1,933,000/. 

Tie APIERNOON SERVICE AT ST. Pautw’s,on Easter Eve, was 
strangely interrupted bya fanatic named Campion. The anthem was 
being sung, when Canon Gregory saw a man rush along the central 
aisle'and make for the Communion table. Before he could be 
arrested he had thrown down the cross, which has stood there for the 
last fifteen years, overturned the candlesticks, and destroyed some of 
the floral decorations. Half-a-dozen of the clergy had by this time 
seized him, and, stifling with a handkerchief his frantic cries of 
« Protestants to the rescue,” hustled him through the side door into 
the aisle of the choir, where he was handed over to the police. On 
Monday he was brought before Sir Thomas Owden, who, wisely 
declining to enter upon matters of controversy, fined him 52, with 
the alternative of amonth’simprisonment. This fine was ultimately 
paid for him by a friend. Campion, who hasa wife and two children, 
is a man of some education, and was once, it is said, in fairly 
prosperous circumstances. 

MATHRATTON, ‘‘the Great Seer of England,” whose curious career 
of imposture was recorded in our columns a short time ago, has 
now been sentenced at Birmingham Quarter Sessions to nine months’ 
imprisonment as a rogue and vagabond. He pleaded that he had 
taken a solicitor’s advice, and paid five guineas for it, in his desire 
not to transgress the law. 

Mr. Rosert Cousins, clerk, who was sent for trial not long ago 
on a charge of manslaughter for neglecting to call in medical 
assistance for a sick child, the jury then throwing out the bill, has 
again been charged at the Lambeth Police Court for a similar offence 
in the case of an infant daughter. The coroner’s jury had a second 
time returned a verdict of manslaughter, but this, the magistrate 
ruled, was not justified by the evidence. It was a question, 
however, whether the prisoner was not liable to imprisonment for 
endangering the child’s life by neglecting to provide proper advice, 
and instructions were given that the attention of the Public Prose- 
cutor should be directed to the matter. Mr. Cousins is of the sect of 
the ‘* Peculiar People,” who think it wrong to call in medical aid in 
sickness. 

A VEXED QUESTION OF OveR-RATING was disposed of last 
week by the Lord Mayor in rough and ready fashion. Certain 
premises in Allhallows the Less had been assessed at I 594 a year, 
but the tenants showed that they were only paying roo/. rent. His 
Lordship said there was a mania for over-assessing City property ; 
he cared not what the law might say, and should act according to 
the dictates of common sense. Rates must be paid on the amount 
of the actual rent less the usual deduction. The tenants, however, 
seem to have lacked confidence in his lordship’s dictum, for the case 
was ultimately adjourned to allow of an arrangement out of Court. 

SUFFERERS BY THE EXPLOSION AT WESTMINSTER have not long 
been left in doubt as to the hopelessness of urging claims for com- 
pensation. According to one section of the Act of George IV. they 
can come upon the Hundred only if they can prove a riotous 
assembly of people with felonious intent. Another section gives 
them relief if they go before a justice of the peace within seven days, 
and state on oath the names of the offenders. As neither of these 
conditions could be complied with they must console themselves 
with the thought that worse might have befallen them had the 
criminals been bolder and more skilful, 
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Cart Rosa’s Opera Company.—Mr. Carl Rosa’s brief series 
of performances began on Monday night with an opera written 
expressly for his company by an English composer. As was stated 
in our last, the new work is entitled Esmeralda, and the libretto is 
founded upon Victor Hugo’s famous romance, ‘¢ Notre Dame de 
Paris.” For the shaping of the libretto Mr. Alberto Randegger is 
said to be responsible ; while upon Mr. T. Marzials devolved the task 
of putting the whole into a lyric form, the recitatives as well as the 
songs, duets, and concerted pieces, in accordance with the established 
usage of what is conventionally denominated ‘‘ grand opera,” being 
invariably accompanied by the orchestra—more or less elaborately, 
as circumstances suggest. That this latest operatic version of 
Victor Hugo’s romance takes in only a very small part of its 
original proportions, and includes only such incidents as centre 
in the individuality of its ‘‘ Bohemian” heroine, may easily 
be understood. In fact, Esmeralda is the prominent figure 
throughout, and, if for that reason alone, the opera is rightly named, 
The subject has been often treated in operatic fashion ; 
but from the Esmeralda of Mdlle. Louise Bertin, daughter of 
Armand Bertin, then proprietor of the staunch Orleanist paper, Le 
Journal des Débats, given at the Académie Royal de Musique, on 
the 14th November, 1836 (in the orchestration of which, by the 
way, Hector Berlioz had some hand), to the Esmeralda of Signor 
Campana, vouchsafed us by the late Mr. Gye, at the instigation of 
Madame Adelina Patti—with little or no success to speak of—not, 
indeed, until the production of the grand ‘ballet d’action,” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, under Mr, Lumley (March, 1844), was a genuine 


e 


success for Esmeralda on the stage really achieved. In this Carlotta 
Grisi, one of the reigning queens of the Terpsichorean art, showed 
that she could not only dance to perfection, but impart the fullest 
significance, through eloquent gestures and ‘‘ the poetry of motion,” 
to what, though commencing gaily, leads, step by step, to a climax 
as tragical as that of Za /uive, in Fromenthal Halévy’s most cele- 
brated opera. We have also a Russian opera, by Dargomysky 
(Moscow, 1847), an Italian, by Prince Poniatowsky, and even an 
American, by the late Mr. Fry (Philadelphia, 1864), And now 
comes Mr. Goring Thomas, with an Asmeralda which we may claim 
for our own, and which, judging by its favourable reception at 
Drury Lane Theatre on Monday, holds out promise of a longevity 
not enjoyed by any of its precursors. It is only a pity that 
during the short term of the Drury Lane performances so few 
opportunities can possibly be granted of hearing and adjudging the 
absolute claims of the score as a veritable art-production. With 
regard to the libretto as it stands, with the alteration of the 
denouement, in agreement with the prevalent custom where English 
opera, inthe greater number of instances, is concerned, we need 
say nothing. Our daily contemporaries have entered into such 
ample and minute particulars as to absolve us from the task. 
Enough that Esmeralda does not suffer, but lives to marry that 
‘“‘sallant Captain Phoebus,” and that the dagger-stroke of the 
furiously-enamoured monk, Frollo, aimed at that same gallant 
captain, is received by poor Quasimodo, the half mad, half 
inspired, and wholly fate-struck bell-ringer of Notre Dame, 
who, as we all know, according to the authority of M. Victor 
Hugo, is found in the same grave as that occupied by the poor 
innocent Esmeralda; so that instead of killing the monk Frollo, 
by casting him from the tower of Notre Dame, he is himself 
killed by Frollo accidentally. In the Carlotta-Grisi ‘‘ballet d’action” 
(the late Signor Pugni’s charming music to which, by the way, is 
still remembered by operatic amateurs of more than middle age) the 
catastrophe was otherwise brought about. With reference to 
the music of Mr. Goring Thomas, having a good deal to say, we 
prefer holding over our opinion until closer familiarity justifies us in 
speaking with confidence. That it is worth serious consideration 
must be admitted by every impartial hearer. Meanwhile, let it be 
added, that every possible advantage was afforded to the young 
composer, who, it is agreeable to note, owes very much of the 
progress he has made in his art to our Royal Academy of Music, 
where, if we are not misinformed, he studied composition under 
such accredited masters as Dr. Sullivan and Mr. Ebenezer Prout, 
Any professor, however, might be proud of such a scholar. The 
leading characters in the opera were sustained by Madame Georgina 
Burns (Esmeralda), Mr. Barton M‘Guckin (Phoebus), Mr. Ludwig 
(Frollo), and Mr. Leslie Crotty (Quasimodo), the subordinate parts 
were competently filled, and the orchestra was directed with his 
never-failing care and ability by Mr. Randegger. 

Brompron HospiraL ENTERTAINMENTS.——A concert was 
given to the patients on Tuesday evening by Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, 
assisted by Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss Helen D’Alton, Mr. Edward 
Levetus, Mr. Ghilberti, and Mr. Poznanski (Violin). The efforts of 
these artistes were rewarded with the heartiest applause, nearly 
everything being encored. 
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Tue PRICE OF CORN IN THE CouNTRY varies considerably. 
‘Wheat according to the latest averages makes 46s. 2d. at Uxbridge, 
47s. 1d, at Reading, 47s. 9d. at Wallingford, 49s. 4¢. at Chichester, 
47s. at Tenterden, 48s. 10d, at Market Drayton, 48s. at Penrith, 
47s. 2d. at Carlisle, and 46s. 5¢. at Lewes—prices fairly remunera- 
tive to the farmer. On the other hand, value is below forty shillings 
at Braintree, Bristol, Peterborough, Hadleigh, Louth, Boston, 
Spalding, Garstang, Berwick, Bridlington, Malton, Cardiff, and 
Brecon. Barley ranges from 36s. 2¢. at Romford, 38s. 2d, at 
Canterbury, 39s. 5d. at Dartford, 375. 7d. at Chichester, 39s. 7@. at 
Horsham, 37s. tid. at Burton, and 375. 7d. at Beccles, down to 
below thirty shillings at Warminster, Salisbury, and a number of 
other markets. Oats appear to be dearest at Market Drayton, 285, 1¢., 
and cheapest at Winchester, 18s. 9@. per quarter. 

Tue SEASON IN SCOTLAND.——The lambing season is now 
well advanced in the Lowlands, and the flocks are doing well. 
Wintry weather on the hills has necessitated hand-feeding, but the 
mortality has been below the average both of sheep and of lambs. 
Whether this favourable position of affairs will continue depends 
upon the lessening of the season’s rigours. At present the old 
sheep are losing condition, and joint-evil has appeared among the 
lambs. Farmers have been unable to plough by reason of the 
snow, but this is now melting, and field work is being resumed. 
Threshing and dung casting have been going on briskly for the last 
fortnight. 

EASTERTIDE this year has been very cold, but also bright, and 
the more robust of the holiday makers have had a good time. But 
to those who feel exposure to keen and withering blasts, the remem- 
brances of the past week will not be pleasant. Unusually few 
excursionists appear to have visited the country districts round 
London, the entirely wintry look of the landscape being, indeed, 
deterrent of holiday-making. The ice on ponds in the country 
remained unmelted all Easter Sunday and Monday. 

THE SEASON IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND.——Frost has done 
much damage, as vegetation was coming forward rapidly. The 
swede tops, which appeared to be almost in flower, and the early 
fruit trees preparing for bloom, are now looking scorched and frost- 
bitten, The frosts and drying winds, however, have had a most 
valuable pulverising and desiccating influence upon the fields, where 
ploughing is now being carried on with much vigour. Early as Lent 
came this year, most of the Lent corn was got in within the forty 
days, aud now farmers are busy over beans. The wheat acreage is 
small, of course. Threshings proceed briskly. 

THE SEASON IN THE MIDLANDS.——A fair acreage has been 
sown with the various sorts of spring wheat, especially the April 
bearded variety, since about the 20th February, when the wet 
weather period of five months came toa termination. Barley and 
oats have been sown very freely during the last fortnight, and the frosts 
and winds have left the stronger soils with a better seed-bed than 
could have been hoped a month ago. As regards the flocks, where 
ewes have been kept on sound grass land, and had sufficient dry 
food and salt, they have done well, while the lambs are strong, and 
give but little trouble. In the water meadows, unhappily, the 
mortality has been considerable ; from 20 to 50 per cent. of the 
lambs may be reckoned to have perished whereon cold avd damp 
combined their malign forces. Stock of every description is very 
dear to buy. 

THE SEASON IN THE East OF ENGLAND.-—The wheat acreage 
here is certainly very small, and barley has gained. The sowing ‘of 
this cereal has been very active ever since the present month came 
in. Of wheat, of barley, and of oats, farmers have been delivering 
good quantities at the markets ; but they have not obtained good 
prices therefor. Stock during the past winter have done fairly well, 
except where disease has invaded the byre. Unhappily the ravages 
of contagion have been especially severe in the Eastern shires. 
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Convict Doing a Bi 


Back a Boy Deserter.—3. A Watch Tower.—4. Chapel Builders at Work.—5. Haymakers (Not Arcadian).—6, A Young 


t of Natural Road-Stamping.—7. Labour Without Honour : Their Day’s Work Done. 
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DR. KARL MARX, THE GERMAN SOCIALIST 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR GEORGE JESSEL, MR, JOHN MORLEY, NEW M.P. FOR WRITER, 
MASTER OF THE ROLLS NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 
Died March 14, 1883, Aged 65 
Died March 21, 1883, Aged 59 
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he Dolunteer Campaign 


By this time all England is aware that our country has escaped the 
humiliation of a foreign occupation. A small but determined force 
of foreign foes had effected a landing last Friday upon these shores 
near Brighton. The disembarkation of the rest of the force was 
providentially delayed by the action of what some newspaper writers 
have curiously called ‘*a heavy swell.” But the men who had 
succeeded in reaching land securely established themselves 
some miles inland, and England called upon her Volunteers to chase 
the audacious enemy into the sea. They responded with alacrity to 
the call. Several strong columns speedily left the capital for the 
seat of danger. They ‘‘detrained” at Three Bridges and other 
stations, and thence cautiously advanced southwards to meet the 
enemy. We shall follow the movements of some of these troops, 
writing of their doings more from the personal than the general 
standpoint, and dealing less with the military manceuvres at large 
than with the social life of the Volunteers at work, 


THE FIRST DAY’S WORK 


Goop Fripay morning saw the London Volunteers early astir. 
Exhausted journalists returning to their suburban homes after the 
night’s work at the newspaper offices, and early workmen coming to 
the central workshops from the outlying districts, met streams 
of men, heavily accoutred, making their way in the chill morning to 
their various rendezvous. Earlier in the week small detachments 
of men had left London, A baggage guard of the Artists’ Corps, 
some seventy strong, left town on Tuesday to go by road to Three 
Bridges. Small detachments of other crack corps had left for 
special training about the same time, but the great majority of 
Volunteers began their Easter training on Good Friday. The 
Volunteer’s preparations for work necd not be elaborate. He carries 
a valise strapped to his back, and a canvas havresack slung across his 
shoulders. ‘Those who do not carry thevalise are allowed a capacious 
canvas kit-bag, which is carried for them by railto the various halting- 
places. In the havresack he carries his provisions for the day ; and the 
kit-bag contains his toilet necessaries, his change of clothes and boois, 
his housewife, blacking brushes and dubbing, razor, and whatever other 
luxuries he can contrive to squeeze in. A kit-bag is an exasperating 
thing to deal with. It cannot be carried except on the shoulder or under 
the arm, It is impossible to make any arrangement of its contents, 
and the search for any particular article usually results in a prolonged 


wrestle. Still, it is a necessityon a four days’ campaign. Yet~ 


more necessary is the water-bottle, and strange are the mixtures 
which this receptacle sometimes contains. Some Volunteers have 
been known to carry in their bottles strong solutions of Liebig’s 
extract of beef, which they declare is a very sustaining drink. 
Others prefer oatmeal and water. A few prefer spirits, and some 
quite uninformed recruits have been known to carry beer. The 
most popular drink is cold tea, flavoured, if aman is luxuriously 
inclined, with whisky, and if he be a thorough Sybarite, with lemon- 
juicealso. Punctuality is now happily one of the chief virtues of the 
Volunteers, and the process of ‘‘entraining” is got through in an 
incredibly short space of time. The Brighton Railway Company 
is thoroughly up to its work, and is able to despatch train after 
train full of men with a very small interval of time between each. 
Perfect silence was observed while on the platform, but, once seated 
in the carriages, the men took off their heavier accoutrements, 
produced smoking materials, and made themselves comfortable 
for the journey. On reaching their destination the Volunteers 
remain quietly in their seats until the bugle sounds the one 
mournful. note which gives the signal to detrain. In perfect 
order every one alights, and marches out of the station. Ina minute 
the column is on the road, and the campaign has begun. The 
work of Friday, though of much interest, was not exciting. It con- 
sisted in a steady advance of the various columns, the advance- 
guards carefully feeling for the enemy, and now and then having a 
slight skirmish with him. Touch was kept between the various 
advancing columns by means of troopers of the Middlesex Yeomanry, 
a splendidly-mounted body of men, who performed their duties 
with precision and skill. Cavalry scouts were supposed to 
have patrolled the country in advance of the infantry 
columns, but in one case they had failed to detect a lurking 
outpost of the enemy in a scattered wood. Hencea little fight became 
necessary. A line of skirmishers went forward, and the (imaginary) 
enemy, finding himself outnumbered, retired. A smart, but very 
brief, engagement took place at a railway bridge. This was rapidly 
carried with the expenditure of but one round of ammunition per man, 
and the column advanced in security. Later on a more serious 
conflict took place, battalions deploying into attack formation, 
and firing several rounds each. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of this little engagement was the employment of the 
ambulances, Here and there men were ordered by their officers to 
fall out. They lay upon the battle-field with pieces of paper, 
indicating the nature of the wound they had received, pinned upon 
them. One was declared to be suffering from a wound in the head, 
another from an arm-wound, and soon. The ambulance men came 
toeach inturn, and, under the direction of the surgeons, gave exactly 
such first aid to the injured as the case required. The sufferers were 
then carried off the field in stretchers, and presently rejoined their 
comrades in the ranks. 


THE FIRST NIGHT’S UNREST 


‘Ture is always considerable unrest during the first night of a 
Volunteer campaign. The men are not so fatigued as to make sleep 
a boon, and.they are too much alive to the strangeness of their 
position to allow things to pass quietly. At Cuckfield, the 
l:alting-place of No. 3 Column, various quarters were assigned to 
the troops. Some slept in barns or lofts, others in deserted shops, 
others in small inns, In the rooms of the latter the furniture was 
removed and the floor littered with straw. On this, with their 
kit-bags for pillows, and one blanket to shield them from the piercing 
cold (the thermometer during the night registered ten degrees of 
frost), the Volunteers attempted to rest and recruit. Some ten or 
twelve men were crowded into each room, and in many cases the 
packing was so close that some unfortunate would be beset in the back 
hy the feet of one neighbour, and in the face by the toes of another. 
At last the noisy preparations for sleep are complete, all pull on 
their red nightcaps, the sergeant in command enjoins silence, and a 
stillness follows. But there is a breathlessness in the pause, and 
suddenly a simultaneous shout of laughter issues from the recumbent 
forms, All begin to talk, to complain of the cold, to tell tales, 'or 
to fight over again the battles of theday. The sergeant exercises all 
his powers of persuasion to restore silence, which at length is 
partially restored. Some very tired man falls asleep, and 
immediately proclaims the fact by trumpet-like snores. Curses not 
loud but deep issue from the other men, they wake the delinquent, 
and warn him that that sort of thing won't do. When stillness 
has again fallen on the room, a cock from a neighbouring farm, 


anUcipating dawn by some hours, utters a ragged crow, 
Then some wit says in a bloodthirsty voice, “I'll be on 
the track of that cock.” The remark is slight, and not 


distinguished for originality, but in their present excited state it 
tickles the men, who laugh loud and long, and another period of 
hubbub follows. At last, towards the small hours of the morning, 
sleep will no longer be denied. All succumb, save perhaps one 
unfortunate who is a lighter sleeper than his comrades, and who lies 
awake full of bitterness. The snores of his companions seem to 
yack him. Some are sonorous and regular, other choky and 


infrequent, and perhaps the most exasperating is that periodic gentle 
noise which resembles more than anything else the gush of aerated 
water from a syphon bottle, The sufferer longs to imitate Carlyle 
when that great philosopher was similarly troubled ; to leap to his 
feet and shout with the Sage of Chelsea: ‘¢ Cease that damnable 
gluddering and gurgling in the name of all the devils.” But con- 
sideration restrains him, and perhaps he too at last falls into a 
disturbed slumber which lasts a brief time when he is startled by 
the reveille into consciousness of stiffness and cold. Such are the 
experiences of a night in Volunteer sleeping quarters. The second 
night the men are usually too fatigued for much laughter or chat, 
and all sleep soundly. 


THE BATTLE OF CLAYTON MILLS 


Ir was admitted by the oldest members of the Volunteer regi- 
ments that the field-day of Saturday was one of the hardest pieces 
of work ever accomplished by Volunteers. Starting at about eight 
in the morning the columns advanced by different routes for some 
six or seven miles, until they reached the foot of Wolstonbury Hill. 
This hill is part of a long range of similar heights. Its grassy sides 
slope steeply, and its elevation is some 900 feet. Its toilsome 
ascent, first in skirmishing order, then in column, recalled the 
ascent of Butser Hill last year on the march from Petersfield to 
Portsmouth. Considering, the nature of the ground, the ascent was 
admirably managed both by the infantry and artillery. Many 
Volunteers imagined that when they reached the summit of 
Wolstonbury Hill, and gained the base of the old Roman Camp 
which crowns it, the enemy would be in sight. But no enemy 
appeared. A formidable aitack was evidently about to be delivered, 
for the fighting line extended far on either side, and strong reserves 
were posted inthe rear. The scene from the top of Wolstonbury 
Hill was a stirring and beautiful one. Inland the fair fields and 
lanes of Sussex stretched in a continuous plain, dotted here and 
there with hamlets and towns, right up to the Dorking Hills. 
On the crest of the hill, on its steep slopes, and in the 
plain below swarmed masses of troops in black, green, red, 
and grey, their rifle-barrels and accoutrements throwing back, in a 
thousand glints of light, the rays of the March sun. Orderlies 
galloped hither and thither with instructions, plumed staff officers 
gathered the Volunteer commanders about them to explain the plan 
of the coming battle, and a dense throng of spectators capped the 
Roman Camp, and- looked curiously down upon the warlike 
panorama below them, At last a booming gun from the top of the 
hill announced the beginning of the attack. The enemy was 
said to be stationed close to Clayton Mills, and this position was 
industriously shelled by the artillery. ‘The word was “Advance,” 
and the whole fighting line moved forward with admirable 
precision. But it was long before the enemy was sighted. To come 
within effective rifle range some mile and a half of the most difficult 
ground had to be covered. Keeping on the summit of the range of 
hills of which Wolstonbury Hill is the highest, the skirmishers 
ranged across ploughed fields, through turnip plantations, and 
over hedges, slid down deep cuttings, and clambered up the oppo- 
siteembankment. It was a most exhausting quest across the worst 
possible country, and everyone was glad when the order was given for 
a volley at 600 yards. Then, even, the work was by no means over, 
for there followed a continuous series of desperate rushes at the double 
up sloping ground, until at length, with a tumultuous cheer, the fight- 
ing line, heavily reinforced, dashed up the final slope and carried 
the position, The enemy had been represented by some four 
hundred men. Their position had been simultaneously attacked in 
flank by other columns acting in concert with that whose movements 
have just been described, and their defence was literally crumpled 
up. Colonel Paul Methuen, who had conducted the operations of 
the attacking column, was warmly congratulated on the result, and 
a vast army of sightseers collected to see the Volunteers sit down to 
their hardly-earned luncheon. Half-an-hour was granted for this 
repast, and then the combined columns marched the six miles into 
Brighton, from the top of the Downs, with only one brief halt of 
ten minutes. From the outskirts of Preston Park right up to the 
King’s Road the streets were lined with thousands of spectators. A 
more fatiguing march than this through the crowded streets, where 
the rifles were all carried either at the slope or the trail, it would be 
difficult to imagine. It was, however, achieved with remarkable 
success by the weary men, who pulled themselves together with 
much spirit for this final call upon their endurance. Those who 
went through the day best know how extremely arduous was the 
work. The strain was most severe, and the fact that so few men 
succumbed, and so few cases of illness required medical attention 
speaks eloquently for the remarkable physical fitness of the Volunteers 
engaged in this most interesting but most exhausting field-day. 


SUNDAY IN BRIGHTON 


SuNDAY was a day of showand rest. Several impressive church 
parades were held, the most notable being that in the Dome of the 
Pavilion. The floor of the Dome was completely covered with 
Volunteers of various corps, the officers sitting in front, while privi- 
leged ticket-holders occupied seats in the gallery. Bands joined in 
the service, and a large choir led the singing. The Volunteers 
were asked to join heartily in the service. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the invitation was warmly answered. The singing 
of that stirring hymn, ‘‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers,” was little 
short of electrifying, and the general effect of the “ Hallelujah 
Chorus” was scarcely less impressive. Then the masses of 
Volunteers streamed away to the Pier and the King’s Road, and 
officers were glad to escape into mufti to avoid the necessity for 
returning salutes at every ‘other step. Sobriety and order were 
strictly observed on Sunday. Cases of drunkenness were very rare, 
and the pickets had but little, if any work. Most men returned 
early to quarters to get a good night’s rest before the fatigues of the 
sham fight on Monday. Speaking generally, the arrangements for 
boarding and. provisioning the Volunteers in Brighton were admi- 
rable. On the way down, especially at Cuckfield, complaints were 
numerous, both as to the quantity and quality of the food. In 
Brighton there were no complaints whatever. Few corps, however, 
were so fortunate as the Artists, who secured the Corn Exchange as 
their quarters. The floor of this spacious building was almost 
covered with rows of straw mattresses, each provided with the 
regulation blanket, and those who could not find room in the 
large hall were comfortably bestowed in smaller rooms adjoining. 
Lavatory arrangements were most complete, and the messing was all 
that could be desired. Long tables (two to each company) were 
well provided with excellent meat, bread, potatoes, butter, marmalade, 
and cheese, and the Artists were attended to by waiters. The sterner 
spirits, indeed, found that this was too sybaritic, and they preferred 
the rough arrangements at Cuckfield or Fort Purbrook last year. 


THE BATTLE ON MONDAY 


Tur fine weather which had favoured the operations up to 
Sunday night seemed likely to give place to wet and snow on 
Monday morning. As the various troops moved out, however, and 
took up their position on the different parade grounds, a change for 
the better took place. The snow, which had fallen heavily, ceased, 
the sun shone out, and the march to the race course was begun in 
the pleasantest spring weather. All Brighton was astir to see the 
show. Slowly but steadily the troops mounted to the Downs behind 
Brighton, and took up their position for that archaic ceremony the 
march-past, which took place this year before instead of after the sham 
fight. Of the march-past in general it may be said that it was 
better executed than that at Vortsmouth, where the ground was 


execrable, but not nearly so well as that at Windsor in the previous 
year. In a little less than an hour all the troops had passed the 
saluting-point, and were on their way to take up positions for the 
battle. To these positions they went without a halt direct from the 
race course, in order if possible to get into their stations before the 
arrival of the crowd. When the positions were taken up, arms 
were piled, and havresacks opened, and having lunched freely, the 
forces waited for the signal gun to announce that the action had 
begun, On the march from the grand stand, the attacking 
force (that is to say the English troops who were to attack the 
position taken up by the invading enemy), had turned aside, and 
marched down into the valley separating the two ridges along which 
the fight was to range. They skirted a low hill, and finally disappeared 
from the enemy’s sight behind the intervening eminences. The 
enemy meanwhile had crested the opposite ridge and descended its 
southern slope for some little distance, so that when the signal-gun 
fired the opposing forces were completely concealed from each 
other. It is needless to describe the details of the battle. It 
is enough to say that General I igginson commanding the 
attacking, or English force, made a feint attack against General 
Newdigate’s right, that the latter, imagining this to be the main 
attack, hurried his Brigades down the hill to repel the enemy, that 
the fight gradually drifted from this part of the field towards General 
Newdigate’s left, where the main attack was really delivered, an:l 
that this attack appeared to have met with complete success. Stated 
roughly, this to the onlookers appeared to be the general course ol 
the battle, but no final opinion can be formed until the publication 


of the official report. 


THE FUTURE OF THE EASTER REVIEW 


THE proceedings on Easter Monday were, as far as the behaviour 
of the Volunteers was concerned, an improvement on former reviews. 
But the usual causes were at work to mar the success of the 
manceuvres. First among these must be mentioned the vast crowds 
of sightseers who cloud the operations and cause endless annoyance. 
Wherever the firing is hottest there the spectators flock, blocking in 
the Artillerymen, cutting off the reserves from their fighting lines, 
and getting in the way of the orderlies and staff officers. The sight- 
seers this year were a more intolerable nuisance than they have ever 
been before. It is impossible to keep the ground clear of them when 
the operations are conducted over miles of ground, and it is 
evident to all who have considered the question that Brighton 
Reviews must soon be things of the past. Brighton is essentially a 
place of pleasure, and the Easter Volunteer Manceuvres should be 
serious work. Itis altogether a mistake to try and make them an 
occasion for pleasure. ‘That sort of thing was well enough when 
the Volunteer movement was in its infancy, and men needed the 
bait of ‘‘an outing” to induce them to leave home for an annual 
training, But the Volunteer force has now passed its majority. It has 
grown sober and earnest, though not a whit less enthusiastic than of 
yore. Its enthusiasm, indeed, waxes year by year, and it is this very 
enthusiasm which makes the better corps impatient of these holiday 
outings. They want to make these four days at Easter a serious 
military training, and the place to carry that out is Aldershot and 
not Brighton. Whether the poorer Volunteer corps, those composed 
of shopmen and artisans, would willingly forego their visit to Brighton, 
which is to them perhaps the one holiday of the year, remains to be 
seen. But the opinion of the Volunteers on this point should be 
ascertained, and that of the majority would, we feel sure, be in 
favour of transferring the scene of operations from Brighton to 
Aldershot. 

OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ON page 317 our artist has given a few stray notes in and about 
Brighton. The troops coming under the viaduct are the Artists 
marching into Brighton on Saturday afternoon. To the right are 
seen two burly members of the London Scottish saluting a staff 
officer. The Baggage Guard of the Artists’ Corps left London on 
Wednesday week last, and joined the main body of their comrades 
at Three Bridges on Good Friday. On this march the Artists 
dragged with them a new army cart, which Colonel Moncrieff of the 
Scots Guards had desired them to test. A writer in the S¢, Fames’s 
Gazette, who accompanied the Artists’ Baggage Guard, tells us that 
this machine can be separated so as to form two one-wheel carriages, 
so that on arriving at the camping-ground one-half can be employed 
in carrying water and the other in carrying wood. The carriage 
carries sufficient ammunition, provisions, entrenching tools, water, 
and wood to supply the necessities of a war company of a hundred 
men for twenty-four hands. Four men can comfortably drag the 
machine, which is likely to be of much use to advanced guards of 


armies. 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From MARCH 22 TO Marcu 23 (INCLUSIVE). 
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Cloudy & 
Snow Sars 
ExpLaNation.—~—The thick line shows the variations in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 
ReMARKS.——The weather during this period has been finer than of late, with 
cold and very keen winds, and frequent snow showers. A temporary rise of the 
mercury took place on Thursday (zend inst.), and after remaining steady for the 
greater part of the next day, receded again. Weather during this time was 
overcast at first, and afterwards very fine; the easterly winds, however, which 
prevailed were extremely searching, and attained the force of a strong gale at 
times. Saturday (24th inst.) found a depression of some size over the Baltic, the 
barometer fell steadily, and the weather, which was at first fine, became cloudy, 
and by the evening rain fell. ‘he next day pressure fell quickly, but a very fine 
day resulted, with light north-westerly breezes. On Monday (26th inst.) the 
barometer commenced to rise, and continued throughout ‘luesday (27th inst.), 
during which time the prevailing weather was fine to cloudy, with frequent snow 
showers. Very similar conditions were experienced on Wednesday (28th inst.). 
‘Temperature has again been very low for the time of year, a grass reading of 
11° being recorded on Saturday morning (24th inst.) The barometer was highest 
(jo'18 inches) on Thursday aad Friday (g2nd_ and 23rd inst.); lowest 
(29°24 inches) on Monday (26th inst.); range, o’94 inches. Temperature was 
highest (47°) on Saturday (24th inst.); lowest (21°) on Saturday (24th inst.) 5 
range, 26°. Rain fell on one day. ‘Total amount, 0’o2 inches. 
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URNITURE FURNISH THROUGHOUT (Regd.) ARPETS FURNITURE 
ARPETS URNITURE PETS R 
oa Eames OETZMANN & CO,, aoe Date 
67, 69, 7%, 73 77 & 7, P{[AMPSTEAD P OAD, 
RPETS 
ios pe NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. (CAeret gach 


OETZMANN and CO, have Now on SHOW 
an immense assortment of Artistic Furniture in 
Early English, Adams, Chippendale, Sheraton, 
and other. styles mow much in vogue, with 
Carpets, Curtains, and every kind of artistic 


furnishing items to harmonise with the same. 


Luxurious Cane Lounge, 


37s. 6d. 


Y) 


Best make, 5 ft. 6 in. long 


Ebonized Rocking Chair, 
Stuffed all hair, 42s. 


Ebonized and gold ditto, in velvet or satin, any colour, 728. 6d. 


Superior Walnut Inlaid Work-Table, 


With Revolving Top, formin Card-Table, Backgam- 
mon and Chess Board, well finished, 4 Guineas. 


ORDERS PER POST RECEIVE PROMPT AND FAITHFUL ATTENTION 


Black and Gold 
Jardiniéres, 
With China Pots, from 
8s. gd. to 15s. 9d 


The “Wolsey” Easy Chair. 


Spring Seat, very soft and comfortable, £3 3s. 
BEAR ‘Extra size ditto, £3 175. 6d. aoe 


Black and Gold 
Jardiniéres, 
With China Pots, from 
158. od. to ass. 6d. 
other designs from 
8s, 638. 


i 
gd, to 


A variety o 
3. 


Ebonized Occasional 
Table, 14s. od. 
Ebonized and Gold ditto, 173, od. 


large assortment of Decorative Early 
English Furniture always kept in stock. 


Walnut or. Ebonized 
Reading Table, 
With Revolving Book Tray, 28s. 6d. 


‘Walnut and Gold or Ebonized and 
Gold, 31s. 6d. 


Very Handsome Chippendale Bracket, 


With Six Bevelled Plates at back, 
Size, 3 ft. 2 in, high by 2 ft. 7 in. wide, £4 48. 


Ebonized and Gilt Early English 
Davenport. 


_ With Morocco Top, any colour, Guineas. 
A variety of Davenports in stock from £3 10s. to £14 148. 


IN THE SELECTION. ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


IN ORDERING ANY OF THE ABOVE ARTICLES IT 1S NOT NECESSARY TO CUT THE PAPER.—MENTIONING “GRAPHIC” WILL BE SUFFICIENT 


_ HOUSES TO BE LET OR SOLD--TOWN AND COUNTRY—PARTICULARS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


OETZMANN & Co, HampsTeap R 


— 


R 


1s. 11d. per yard 


yard. i 
most durable article, 214 yards wide, 
as. 6d. per yard, : 
Roller Towelling, 18in. wide, 34d. per yd. 
Surplice Linen, IN Ss, Linen Dusters, 
8'4d. per yard. s. 3d. per dozen. 
Glass Cloths, qs. 6d. per doz, Fine Linens and Linen 


Diaper, rod. per yard. 
Strong Huckaback Towels, WELS & 
Sah Sapling denial get 
15! apkins, 2s, 11d, per doz, 
Dinner Napkins, gs. 6d. per DAMASKS. 
ozen. 
‘Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. 1134d.; 2% yards by 


3xards, gs, 11d. each. 
MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, COATS OF ARMS, &c., 
WOVEN AND EMBROIDERED. 
SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
OBINSON and CLEAVER, 
_BELFAST. 


(sain PARROWS. 


7 : WITH PATENT STEEL 
1 EXPANDERS AND 


& for Pony, 6ft. by sft., 41s. 6d. 
Aufor x Horse, 7/4ft. by sft., 


MS 445: Se sft, by 6ft 

Tse, 7 zi 
ee eee peo aaa 
CY efor 2 Horses, 7igft. by 734ft., 


4s. Od. x 
fo! 2 Horses, Sft. by 734ft., 
61s. 6d. 


Delivered free at any Railway Station, less 5 per cent. 
for prompt cash, 

Catalogues of all kinds of Iron and Wire Fencing- 
Gates, &c., free on TONES to 
BAaYLIss, M| NES, and BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 

And 3, CROOKED LANE, KING WILLIAM 

STREET, E.C. 


Dog 


i Kennels | 


OTICE.—_MORTLOCK’S 

; DINNER SETS. Facsimiles of the Patterns 

of the Eighteenth Century, including many Special 

esigns in the Tournai, Dresden, Rouen, and Oriental 
Characters. 

Sole Addresses: Oxford Street and Orchard Street, W 


GPINAROSA, the New Perfume. 
PINAROSA obtained a Prize Medal 


at the Paris Exhibition. ‘This delicate and lovely 
scent is sold in all parts of the World, and is obtainable 
direct from the Sole Proprietors, NAPOLEON PRICE 
and CO. (late PRICE and GOSNELT), 27, Old Bond 
Street, W., and 8, Cumming Street, Pentonville, N. 
Price 2s. 6U , 3s. 6d., and 5s. per Bottle. 


REMOVALS BY ROAD, RAIL, OR SEA. ESTIMATES FREE. 
Persons residing in Foreign Countries and the Colonies will find 
great advantages by entrusting their orders to O. & Ce. 


OAD, LONDON. 


“LOUIS” VELVETEEN. 


THE WEAR of every 
yard guaranteed by the 
Manufacturer, and the 
GENUINE bears on the 
back of every yard the 


Name 
“LOUIS.” 


GaMuEe BROTHERS, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
BOYS OUTFITTERS, &c. 


65 & 67, LupcaTe Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 
“WV EAR RESISTING” 
FABRICS (Reep.) for 

GENTLEMEN'S, YOUTHS’, 
AND 
BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


GENTLEMEN'S MORNING OR 
TRAVELLING SUITS. 


THE 


Ladies who have found 
other Velveteens to wear 
badly should be careful 
to buy only those stamped 


B cLass. C crass. 
“LOUIS.” cu me a 
A vast assortment ready for immediate use, or made 
by to measure. 
This CELEBRATED et 


VELVETEEN is sold : 
byall the leading Drapers 
throughout the Kingdom, 
many of whom will send, 
PATTERNS post free 
on application. 


BOYS’ OVERCOATS, ros 6d. to 423. 
BOYS SUITS, ros. 6d. to 39s. 
Prices varying according to size. 


THE NEW PENS. 


“THEY ECLIPSE ALL 
OTHERS.” 
Dartmouth Observer 


«T must, in the interests of the public, 
let my readers know what splendid pens 
these are.”—Hastings Independent. 


M M ; athe «nigh Woteter Pen | 28S | tee Bie 7" Pen 
4 averle en. . 
JAMES CHAPMAN supplies the above Velveteens, par excellence, at the fe 18 MERCY. Fu Pet Box | ie 


"Wes IPHE ge O 
2 BIC: WAVERLEY PEN. 


J MAUNINEN2 CAMERON 


Specimen Box 
containing all the 
kinds, post, rs. 1d. 


lowest tariff, in Black and all Colours. 
ANGLO-INDIAN CASHMERE, THE NEW GRANITE TWEED, 


Dress length of-eight yards 25 inches wide, rs. od. per yard. 


‘ for £x the Length. 
Fifty-six Colourings and Black. IDLOTHIAN MARVELS,! vor Clergymen and all “ Nothing less than a litera 


Checks, 25 inches wide, 1s. 9%d. per yard. i others requiring a_ swift, 2:HIND:OO'P indulgence.”-Hereford rnal. 
A oO0D BLACE SATIN DRESS . smooth pen, we again spe- EDINBURGH.” “The best Be ie eae % 
of 12 yards, 24 inches wide, £x 10s. cially recommend our HIN- pen ever invented."—Grantham 


No. 2 Hindoo Pen. 
6d. and 1s. per Box. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, EDINBURGH. 


PEN MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT OFFICES (ESTAB. 1770) 
Patentees of Pens and Penholders, - far Beware of Party offering Imitations. 


D°v BLE NUN’S VEILING, 


23 inches wide, 1s. per yard. DOO PENS, No. 2 Points. 
[RON. 


Fournal. 


cee fa og Loh nat eeeae oa , 

r | “RIA IN UNO, 23 inches wide. 
Plain, 1s. 343d. per yard; Striped, rs. 54d. 

yard; Checked, 1s. 734d. per yard. me at ait 


(CHAPMAN'S, QOTTING }JILL, Ww. 


25 inches wide, 93d. per 
yard. 


“ Decidedly a triumph of English Manufacture.”—Myra’s Journal. 


TRADE 
MARK 


_ ‘A Cashmere Dress 
is a necessity in_ever 
well-appointed Ward- 
tobe, as the material 
is decidedly the most 
useful ever invented. 


“The Victoria Cash+ 
meres are perfect rivals 
to Continental Cash- 
meres, and Cashmere, 
as it is one of the most 
durable, is also one of 


bee] 
The ‘Victoria Cash- a] a si 
mere” bears well an vr the most ladylike mate- 
comparison wit m rials, so that on selfish, 
French Cashmeres for “1 as well as patriotic, 
evenness of surface, eae Y x rounds, the ‘ Victoria 
solidity of texture, ll wal 0 | oF ashmere’ should be 
softness of drapery, _ « zk asked for at Drapers.” 
pa a a Ee a a SN 


and excellence of dye 


and finish.” From “The Bou- 

A H P Melos ond en 

Hon at — nei OME RODUCTION November 8, 1882, ee 
ncaa aaa 


ATTACHED TO 
EVERY PIECE. 


TRADE MARK. 


“THE VICTORIA MAKE ALL-WOOL CASHMERE is equal in what drapers call ‘richness of handle,’ 
! evenness, and regularity of texture, dye, and finish to the most perfect French Cashmeres,”— 
From the “Court Circular,” Aug. 26, 1882. 
MESSRS. MARSHALL and SNELGROVE, Vere Street, and Oxford Street, London, also Leeds and 


SCARBOROUGH, supply the Victoria Cashmeres in Black and every variety of shade. 
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[OLANTHE ; or, the Peer and the 
PERI, MESSRS, GILBERT AND SULLI- 
VAN'S NEW OPERA. The Vocal Score, 55. ; 
the Pianoforte Solo, 3s.; separate songs; also the 
book of the words, 1s, may now be obtained of 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 
15, Poultry, E.C., and all Musicsellers. 


RE VAN WINKLE. A New 
Romantic Opera. English Version by H. RB. 
Farnir. Music by RoBERT PLANQUETTE (Composer 
of “Les Cloches de Corneville.”) Now being per- 
formed at the Comedy Theatre. 

VOCAL SCORE, ss. Nett. 

PIANOFORTE SOLO, gs. Nett. 

CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond Street, and Poultry. 


HAPPELL NEWand POPULAR 
HILDREN.—Arthur Cecil. 


Sung by Miss Santley. 
HE GATES OF THE WEST. 
Sung with enormous success by Miss Helen 
D'Alton and Madame Osborne Williams,—CARoLiNE 
LowTHIAN. 
CUPIDS, DROOP EACH 


E 
Y LITTLE HEAD.—Mavupe V. WHITE 
Sung by Miss Santley. 


VY SOUL IS AN ENCHANTED 
BOAT. Maube V. Wuits. 
Sung by Miss SANTLEY. 


YMN TO GOD THE FATHER. 
—A. Pratti, Sung by Mr. Santley. 


PPARKEN, O CHILDREN OF 


MEN. Atice Borton, 
OHNNIE DARLING. 
A. H. BEHREND. 
e [HE MIDNIGHT HOUR. 
P. Bucatossi. 
Sung by Signor Foli. 
. [HE VOICEI LOVED. Cotsford 
Dick. Sung by Mr Frank Boyle. 
‘ K j HERE THOU ART. 
W. FULLERTON. 
Price 2s, each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., so, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C, 
ONGS AFTER HANS ANDER- 
SEN. Words by F, E. WEATHERLY. Music by 
J. L. Mottoy, 
Hyeawe Love Can Never 


The Dustman, 
a The Little Match Girl. 
Punchinello, The Little Tin Soldier. 
Two Little Lives. 

Price 2s, each net. 


CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St., and Poultry. 
F COWEN’S NEW SONGS. 


No. x. Better Far No. 4. Parted Presence. 
No, 2, Absence. No. 5. I Dreamed of Thee. 
No. 3. There is Dew for | No. 6. If Love were What 
the Flowret. the Rose is. 
Price 2s. each net, or complete ss. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 
15, Poultry, E.C, 


MES. MONCRIEFF'S NEW 
"THE OLD CHURCH: DOOR. 
GREEN LEAF and BLOSSOM. 


Price 2s, each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, B.C. - 


HAPPELL and CO.’S ALEX- 

ANDRE HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 

or Drawing Rooms, from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from £r 5s. per quarter. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET 

OKGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond Street and Poultry 


LOUGH and WARREN'S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 
Sets of Reeds and Combination ‘Tubes, 85 Guineas.- 
CLOUGH AND WARREN'S, : 
IPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. 
With one manual, from 66 guineas. ‘ 
‘With two manuals and pedals, from- 120 guineas. 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 
LOUGH and WARREN’S 
ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 


2r stops, 24 


AMERICAN ORGANS. A combination of 
most severe changes of temperature. Easy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design and of great durability. 
Second-hand from 12 guineas. 
Testimonials and Descriptive Lists free by post. 
HAPPELL and CO. have on view 
Every description of PIANOFORTES by the 
greatly reduced prices for Cash. 
HAPPELL and CO”S THREE 
FORTES, MHARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes the pro- 
fortes from two guineas; harmoniums from £1 55.3 
and Aimerican Organs from £1 16s. a quarter. 
may be hired or purchased onthe Three Years’ 
System.—CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 
Steam Works, Chalk Farm Koad, N.W. 
WILLIAMS’S LATEST 
OSCAR SEYDEL’S NEW WALTZES. Played at 
Her Majesty's State Ball. 
AUF IMMER (FOR EVER) WALTZER. 
LEBEWOHL (FAREWELL) WALZER. 
this popular composer 
Each of the above 2s. net. 
MARIE. By F, E, WeaTHERLY and FREDERIC 
H. Cowen. Price 2s. net. 
GABRIEL GRUB: The Story of 
the Goblins who Stole a Sexton. Adapted from 
Woop. Music by GEORGE Fox. 2s 6d. net. 
London: B. WILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster Row. 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
New Edition ; the two first sections enlarged. 
‘The best and most useful Tutor ever published. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 272a, Regent Circus, 
OMINION ORGAN COMPANY, 
CANADA, 
duced. VILLA GEM, ro stops, 22 guineas, 
PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 25 stops, 2g 
PEDAL ORGAN, 2 rows of keys, 
octaves of pedals (30 notes). 75 guineas. 
ter, Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 
ORD’S PIANOS on SALE, with 
2! 
Secondhand 1os 6d. per month) on the three years’ 
hire system.—Lists free of C. STILES and cas 42, 


pipes and reeds which do not go out of tune by the 
From 18 to 225 guineas, 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond Street and Poultry. 
best makers, returned from hire, to be sold at 
YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO- 
perty of the hirer at the end of the third year. Piano- 
[NSTRUMENTS by all Makers 
City Braack. 15, Poultry, E.C 
B. PUBLICATIONS. 
WEIT VON DIR (FAR FROM THEE) WALTZER. 
ONLY FOR THEE, WALTZ. ‘The finest Waltz of 
HE OLD AND THE YOUNG 
CANTATA SERIA BUFFA, 
Charles Dickens's Story in “ Pickwick” by FREDERICK 
cA . 
( ~HARLES HALLE’S Practical 
CHARLES HALLE’S NEW PIANOFORTE TUTOR 
London: 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 
NEW ORGANS. The cheapest and best yet intro- 
octaves of pedals. Price 105 guineas. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, London and Manches- 
per cent. discount for cash, or 15s. per month 
Southampton Row, Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 


t 


ETIENNE CLAUDET’S PIANO 
PIECES. 
NATALIE. |. 
Price 2s. net. 
CINTILLA. 


Price 1s. 6d. net. 


ARANTELLA. 


Price 2s. net. 


CTAVIA. 


A Study for imparting freedom to the wrist, 


Price 1s. 6d. net. 
H USH. 


‘‘ Remarkably ‘good pieces for the piano, bright and 
graceful, and not too long to be learnt by heart and 
played after dinner."—Graghic. 

Payment as above received in stamps, 
ROBERT COCKS and CO., New Burlington St., W, 


EB RARD’S PIANOS.— Messrs 
ERARD, of 18, Great Marlborough Street 
London, and 13, Rue du Mail, Paris, Makers to Her 
Majesty and the Prince and Princess of Wales, caution 
the public that Pianofortes are being sold bearing the 
name of Erard which are not of their manufacture. 
For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough Street, where new pianos can be obtained 
at 50 guineas and upwards. . : 


ERARD'S PIANOS. — Cottages 


“ from so guineas; Obliques, from 85 guineas; 
Grands, from 125 guineas, 


F{SMERALDA. Opera in Three 
—/ Acts, by A. Gorinc Tuomas. The libretto 
written and arranged by A. Randegger and T. Mar- 
zials. Performed by the Carl Rosa Company, Vocal 
Score complete, price 7s.’ 6d. 

BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent Street. 


PIANOFORTES. — KIRKMAN 

and SON, 3, Soho Square, W.; Factory, Bradmore 
Works, Hammersmith. Grand and Upright Pianos in 
all the esteemed varieties, and for extreme climates; 
excellent from 30 gs.; also for Hire on Three Years’ 
System, and second-hand. 


DALMAIN E’s PIANOS Half-price. 

—In consequence of a change of partnership 
the whole of this splendid stock (perfected with al! the 
improvements of the day, viz., steel frame, overstrung, 
trichord throughout, check-action, &c., is now offered 
at half-price by this long-standing firm. of roo years’ 
reputation, and in order to effect a speedy sale the easiest 
terms arranged, with ten_years’ warranty. Trichord 
Cottages, from hire, &c., £10 to £12. 
Class 0, £14 | Class 2, £20 | Class 4, £26 | Class 6, £35 
Class 1, 417 | Class 3, 423 | Class 5, £30 | Class 7, £40 

American Organs, best class, from £5. Carriage {ree 
and all risk taken to any station in England.—THOS, 
DALMAINE and CO,, 91, Finsbury Pavement, Moor- 
gate, E.C, 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS.—Every Descrirrion of these admired 
Instruments for Sale or Hire, Cottage from 52 gs. 


Boudoir Grands from 92 gs. 
SOLE AGENCY: 170, NEW BOND STREET, W 


" . 
MARCe FUNEBRE. 
IN MEMORIAM. ~ 
By the Baroness DE BRANNEKER BERIDEZ. 

This celebrated sacred march, long played at private 
concerts and in churches, both in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent, has been published in a -cheap 
form, and is on issue to the public. Price 2s, 

IIERZOG and CIE,, 62, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


Price 2s. net. 


O AMATEUR AUTHORS and 
COMPOSERS.—Dr, LLOYD FOWLE, Author 


of ‘‘Gentle Edith,” ‘ Life of. Handel and Dickens,” |. 


The Ghost that Ran Away with the Organist,” ‘ Ver- 
sification of the Collects,” and numerous musical 
works, undertakes the revision and arrangement of all 
Musical and Literary Works, and, if required, can give 
the highest references in London.—Address, Dr. 
LLOYD FOWLE, 49, Clapham Road, London, S. W. 
Advice given as to purchasing all musical instruments, 
and Authors and Composers should not send their 
works to publishers without previous advice, 


Mes. HERBERT P. RIBTON’S 
; CASE. 


Mrs. ‘Ribton is the widow of Herbert P. Ribton, 
C.E., University of Dublin, a British subject, who was 
savagely murdered at Alexandria, in the massacre of 
Sunday, the ixth June, 1882. : 

By his death Mrs. Ribton and her daughter, who is 
now seventeen years of age, have been left totally 
unprovided for. - i 

Mr. Ribton was a native of the City of Dublin, a 
Graduate of T.C.D., a Civil Engineer by profession, 
and son of the late Dr. George Ribton, a well-known 
member of the medical profession in Dublin. 

At the time of his death Mr. Ribton was one of the 
Civil Engineers attached to the Tribunali Misti at 
Alexandria. - 

On Sunday, the rth June, 1882, Mr. Ribton, accom- 
panied by his daughter and three friends, left home to 
visit the British Fleet then inthe Harbour, and on his 
return was brutally murdered Ly the Arab Mob and 
Soldiers ; about 300 other Europeans fell in the same 
massacre. : 

Mr. Ribton's daughter was frightfully beaten. She 
was seized by an Arab soldier, who carried her off to 
the Arab quarter. Here she was miraculously rescued 
by afriendly Arab Sheik, who kept her till nightfall 
when he sent her home disguised as an Arab. She 
was, however, dreadfully bruised, and is still in 
extremely delicate health. aie 

After remaining in terror of their lives for four days, 
on the Friday following Mrs, Ribton and her daughter 
were enabled to effect their escape and to take refuge 
on board the vessel which was hired by the British 
Government for the reception of the refugees. 

Everything that Mrs, Ribton and her daughter 
possessed in the world, save the clothes in which they 
fled, was left behind in Alexandria, and they are now 
absolutely destitute. - A 

Mrs. Ribton presented a petition to Her Majesty's 
Government for compensation for the murder of her 
husband, and has been informed by Earl Granville, in 
reply, that her claim must be investigated by an Inter- 
national Commission in Egypt, which Commission has 
since been appointed, and is expected to sit shortly. 
Meanwhile she has no means to support herself or her 
daughter; any contributions will be thankfully received 
by Mrs Richards, 51, Brunswick Road, Brighton. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 
Pimples, Black Specks, Freckles, Sunburn, and 
unsightly Blotches on the face, neck, arms and hands, 
can Be instantly removed by using Mrs. JAMES'S 
HERBALOINTMENT. Made from Herbs only, and 
warranted harmless. It possesses a most delightful 
fragrance, and the lovely clearness it imparts to the 
skin is perfectly astonishing. A Box of it (bearing 
Government Stamp) sent post free, and quite free from 
observation, to any address oF receipt of 15 stamps, to 
Mrs. G, JAMES, 226, Caledonian Road, London, N. 
Larger Boxes, four times the quantity, 35stamps. ‘This 
canbe had of all respectable chemists. 


T? LADIES VISITING CON- 
STANTINOPLE.—The Widow of a general 
officer, a Protestant German, who has dwelt many 
years at Constantinople in the best Christian society, 
desires the post of COMPANION to a lady about to 
journey thither. A good knowledge of the city and the 
‘Turkish language, together with a thorough command 
of English, German, and French. The highest refe 
rences in England can be given.—Address VEUVE, 
care of Mr. GEO. REES, Savoy House, 115, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


HARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Patron—The Queen. 

The object of this Society is the improvement of the 
condition of the poor—(z) by bringing about co- 
operation between the Charities and the Poor Law, 
and amongst the Charities; (2) by securing due investi- 
gation and fitting action in all cases; and (3) by repress- 
ing mendicity. ? 

Committees (38) have been established throughout 
ondon. 

CONTRIBUTIONS towards the expenses of the 
Council can be paid at the Central Office, 15, Bucking- 
ham Street, Adelphi; or to. Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
59, Strand, W.C. Contributions for the poorer District 
Committees can be pee to the District Committee Aid 


Fund of the Counci 
CHARLES §S, LOCH, Secretary. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
HAT HAST THOU DONE? 
By J. FirzGeratp MotLoy, Author of “ Court 
Life Below Stairs,” &c. 
WOODROFFE. By Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of 


“ Gentianella,” &c. 

MISS CHEYNE OF ESSIEMONT. By James 
Grant, Author of ‘Romance of War," &c. 

MONGRELS. By T. WILTON. {Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Gt. Marlborough Street. 


Four POPULAR NOVELS 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


HE ADMIRAL’S WARD. By 


Mrs, ALEXANDER, Author of * The Wooing O't.” 


vols, 

UNsportep from the WORLD. 
By Mrs. G. W, GODFREY. 
ILFRED'S WIDOW. By the 


Author of “ Mrs, Jerningham's Journal.” avols, 


ONEST DAVIE. By Frank 
BARRETT. 3 vols. 4 
RICHARD BENTDES and SON, New Burlington 

treet. - 


A NURSERY CARD. 
On Rollers for Hanging, 6d. ; or 7 stamps free by post. 
HAT TO DO AND HOW TO 
DO IT. 
Directions for Immediate Treatment in Twenty 
Cases of Accidents and Sudden Illness, Common to 


Children, 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 48, Threadneedle St. 


Now Ready, price 12s., richly bound, crown 8vo. 


ELLY’S HANDBOOK to the 
TITLED, LANDED, AND OFFICAL 
CLASSES, for 1883. -¢ . 

Containing about P P 
Twenty Thousand Names, in one Alphabetical List, 
Of all.Members of the Peerage; those having any 
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DRAWN BY SYDNEY HALL 


“What, do you know each other?” asked Mr. Higgins, 


Ld ER Sd TES: OU PON “Wa BB BoA 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE 


AUTHOR OF “AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE,” “A CHARMING FELLOW,” “AMONG Auiens,” &¢., &C. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


In considering the prospects of her young friend, Nina Guarini 
sometimes had sanguine moments, in which she persuaded herself 
that Mr. Higgins might be induced to bestow such a dowry on his 
niece as would place her above want in the event (which Nina 
foresaw) of Masi’s losing the whole of his slender patrimony. Violet 
was not extravagant nor ambitious, and one could still live on very 
modest means in Italy. Masi even might obtain some employment 
sufficient to satisfy his self-respect that he was not dependent on his 
wife’s money. Then, again, her spirits would sink, and she would 
be able to see no escape for him from the tangle of responsibilities 
in which he had involved himself. ‘Ah, if he had not resigned 
his commission !” said Nina to herself. ‘‘ Soldiering is the trade 
he knows. And, perhaps, of all trades it is the one best suited to 
him; for in the army orders must be obeyed, and there is no oppor- 
tunity for dawdling between two courses, and then choosing the 
wrong one ina hurry, as he is almost certain to do when left to 
himself.” 

From her husband Nina learned that Gino Peretti had resolved 
to withdraw all money support from the paper, and had advised 
Masi to give it up, but that Masi persisted in endeavouring to carry 
it on, And Guarini declared he had no idea how the 7ribene 
subsisted, and got published from day to day. He might have 
made a shrewd guess, and he might even have known with some 
certainty all the shifts and expedients, the risings and fallings of the 
financial thermometer, which attended the issue of that unprosperous 
print, had he thought it worth while to investigate them. But he 
did not think it worth while. Mario Masi was a profoundly unin- 
teresting personage to him. Guarini was what is called an easy- 
going sort of man. He had not much rancour in him, and in any 
case he never allowed private resentments to interfere with business. 
But so far as he had any active feeling at all towards Masi he rather 
disliked him, thinking his manner conceited, and somewhat pre- 
tentious. Moreover, Beppe thought that his wife wasted more 
sympathy and interest than were needful on the ex-Captain. It 
must be understood that Beppe was not jealous in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but he felt irritated at seeing ‘‘so much fuss 
made about Masi,” as he phrased it to himself, just as he might 
have been irritated at seeing his wife spoil a child or pamper a lap- 


“We twain have met like ships upon the sea.” 
SE 


dog. As to its all being done for the sake of the little English girl, 
that was very well, and Beppe believed it, But he was not at all 
sure that Masi did not set down somewhat of the Signora Nina’s 
kindness to the score of his own personal merits and attractions. Beppe 
would have liked to assure him in the clearest manner that the 
Signora Nina cared not one straw for him, or his deazx yeux, or his 
military swagger, that was all, But he was not jealous—not the 
least in the world. < 

Things had already gone so badly with the 7yzdume that Masti 
had tasted the bitterness of being rudely dunned for money which 
he was unable to pay. He had attempted, urged by necessity, to 
gain the support of certain political leaders of his party. Such 
arrangements were not unheard of. But it was late to make the 
effort. The 7>idune was not successful enough to be tempting. 
However, his overtures had been received in one or two quarters. 
In the midst of this came the sudden rise in the Pontine Marshes 
shares, and a corresponding rise in Masi’s hopes and spirits. He 
was believed to be a larger holder than was the fact, and the 
Tribune, which had always upheld the company, was credited with 
a great deal of its advance in public estimation. The political 
personages appeared likely to take up Masi’s negotiations seriously, 
and creditors began to bend their backs and unbend their brows 
with a lively sense of benefits to come, 4 

It was during this gleam of sunshine that Masi first made the 
acquaintance of Mr, and Mrs. Joshua Higgins. Miss Baines, it 
may be remembered, had made an appointment to introduce him to 
Uncle Joshua. But before that could come off they met in the 
house of Nina Guarini. There was a large gathering. Mario 
arrived late, as was his custom. Nina descried him almost imme- 
diately on his arrival, and beckoning him out of the tea-room, led 
him round by another way into the study, which was empty. “‘ The 
Higginses are here,” she said. ‘Poor little Violet has been so 
nervous and anxious all the evening, She asked me, almost as soon 
as she arrived, if you were coming, and I was obliged to answer 
that I thought it doubtful, as you had not honoured us very often of 
late. Oh, yes, I know; ‘business of the Z>zbune,’—‘ Affairs of 
the nation?” Why, you look quite bright—like your old self! 
Tant mieux! What has happened? Pontine shares going up? 
Ah, sell, caro mio! Sell to-morrow—to-night, if you can.” 

Involuntarily Masi recalled some of Colonel Smith-Miiller’s 


insinuations. Was it so clear, he -had asked, that the Signora 
Guarini was always disinterested in her advice? And even if the 
lady’s motives were excellent, might she not be a tool in the hands 
of her husband? Might not he desire to injure a rival journalist 
and arising man? Masi was half ashamed of himself for thinking 
of these words, but he did think of them. He was relieved when 
Nina, giving him a little push on the shoulder, said “ Basta! No 
more business for to-night. Go and captivate the old Higgins, and 
make Violet’s pretty eyes brighten at the sight of your good-for- 
nothing visage,” and so dismissed him. 

Making his way into the drawing-room, the first person whom he 
saw was Miss Baines. Her uncle and his wife were yonder, sitting 
at the end of the room, she told him. She would introduce him to 
them immediately. And Violet was there also, but had just gone 
into the tea-room with her cousin. Oh, had not Captain Masi 
heard? It was quite a curious story. Fancy Violet’s cousin—or, at 
any rate, second cousin—having chanced to go to the very same 
boarding-house where Mr. and Mrs. Higgins were staying, and 
having made their acquaintance before he found out that they were 
relations of his own! That was Mrs. Higgins, in the lilac satin 
gown. But he had better be introduced to Uncle Joshua first. 
Would Captain Masi come now? Miss Baines was nervous and 
fluttered, and walked off hurriedly towards the end of the room, 
giving Masi no time for further questioning. 

They advanced to where Mr. Higgins sat in a large armchair, 
haranguing old Giorgi (specially told off by Nina for the service), 
and abating no whit of his habitual self-assertion in the midst of a 
scene so new to him. There could be no better proof of the 
sincerity of Uncle Joshua’s good opinion of himself than his 
demeanour under these circumstances. The least consciousness of 
humbug,—or even a grain of self-distrust—would have weakened 
him. But his conscience was clear of any attempt to appear what 
he was not. | To appear what he was sufficed to Uncle Joshua ; and 
must also, in his judgment, suffice to impress all beholders with 
respect. 

“This is my friend Captain Masi, Uncle Joshua, whom I’ve 
spoken to you about,” said Betsy Baines, with even more than her 
usual timidity in addressing her uncle. 

“* How do you do, sir?” said Mr. Higgins, holding out his hand. 
‘Why, Lor’ bless me, sir; you’re quite a young man,” 
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“ Alas, not very young!” answerea mast witn nis winning smile. 

“Yes, yes, you are. Quite a young man. My niece, Miss 
Baines here, said you were retired from the army. And I expected 
to see an elderly gentleman past active service.” 4 

‘““T didn’t intend—” stammered Miss Baines nervously. ‘‘I’m 
very sorry ’ 

“ Nothing to be sorry about, Betsy. I dare say Captain Marsy 
clon’t feel it much of a misfortune not to be an old gentleman with 
grey hair. I suppose you didn’t like a military life, sir? a 5 

“‘T wanted to improve my fortunes, Mr. Higgins, and the army is 
not a good road for making money.” . 

‘«Well, I suppose not. And what business have you taken up 
since you left the army ?” 

‘1am at present engaged in editing a newspaper——” 

‘“Wheugh! Editing a newspaper! Well now, I shouldn’t have 
thought that was a good road for making money any more than the 
army,—at least not in these parts.” 

‘*Oh, but I have other methods,—commercial speculation. I 
have a great respect for commerce, Mr. Fliggins,—like the English 
nation. The English are a great commercial people,” said Masi, 
thinking he was paying an irresistible compliment. 

‘* The English nation, sir,” answered Mr. Higgins, ‘‘can do 
pretty well whatever they’ve a mind to. . But it don’t follow that 
every one can imitate ’em. However, I hope you'll succeed with 
your speculations, I’m sure.” 

‘May I have the honour to be presented to Mrs. Higgins?” 
asked Masi, a little thrown out by this unexpected reply. 

“You may, certainly; and Mrs, Higgins will be happy to make 
your acquaintance, Ill introduce you to her directly. There she 
sits. You see that young gentleman she’s talking to? He’s a 
Dook they tell me.” 

“Yes. I know him.” 

‘*Do you? And he zs a Dook, ishe? ‘Well: now, tell me: is 
he always as low in his spirits as he seems to be this evening?” 

‘* He appears to me to be much as usual.” 


‘Does he? Then I'll tell you what I should recommend for | 


him : a good nourishing plain diet, exercise in the open air, and 
sea-bathing. There must be a sad want of stamina for a young 
fellow to look and move like that at his age. But, for that matter, 
I don’t know what the constitutions of the present day are made of. 
Look at me! Over seventy years old, sir; and not in bed with a 
day's illness for more than a quarter of a century.” 

The thought darted into Masi’s mind that waiting for an in- 
heritance from this old gentleman might be an intolerably tedious 
business, and that he had far better give Violet whatever he meant 
her to have, at once, and have done with it. Then Mr. Higgins 
rose up from his chair, and, going up to his wife, said, ‘‘ This 
gentleman is Captain Marsy, a friend of my niece, Miss Baines. 
My wife, Mrs. Joshua Higgins.” 

That lady was in a high state of elation, and had been playing off 
her finest airs of elegance for the Duke of Pontalto’s benefit, to such 
an extent that Ciccio sat staring at her, for the most part in silence, 
not in the least degree comprehending the bearing of half her 
speeches, and thinking her the most bewildering person he had ever 
met with in all his life. But unconcious of his state of mind regarding 
her, Mrs, Higgins talked on, rolling her eyes, shrugging her buxom 
shoulders, fanning herself, languishing, smiling, bridling, and, above 
all, talking, talking, talking, until the diamond drops in her ears (a 
wedding gift from Mr. Higgins) quivered again with her eloquence. 
She had been prepared beforehand to give any friend of Miss 
Baines’s a very condescending and cool reception. " But she changed 
her mind a little on seeing Masi, and she changed it a great deal on 
observing that the Duke of Pontalto saluted Captain Masi very 
civilly, and Captain Masi saluted the Duke of Pontalto very distantly. 
“Oh, you are already acquainted with his Grace!” she said with a 
girlish giggle. ‘‘I was going to present you.” But ‘his Grace,” 
after one long last stare, which apparently failed to give him any 
distinct enlightenment as to what sort of queer creature this was 
whom /a Wiva had got hold of, relapsed into apathetic melancholy, 
gave a somnolent bow, and slowly shambled away. 

“ Delightful person !” exclaimed Mrs. Higgins to Masi, as the 
Duke of Pontalto turned his back. ‘‘ Have you known him long ?” 

““Who—Ciccio Nasoni? Oh yes. That is to say one sees him 
about, you know.” 

** Ah, true, of course. In the monde, naturally. 
go a good deal into the monde?” 

Masi said, “ Yes,” at a venture, and looked about impatiently for 
Violet. He was curious to see the cousin ; and, in some dim un- 
acknowledged way, a little resentful at the existence of a cousin of 
whom he had never heard. 

‘‘What do you mean by the songd, Jane Higgins?” asked her 
spouse, gravely. 

“The deaxz monde of course, my dear. 
she answered with a playful tap of her fan. 

“Oh! I am not acquainted with foreign languages, myself, 
Captain Marsy, having been occupied with more important business 
all my life. But my wife, Mrs. Joshua Higgins, she is up to any 
zmount of pariy-voo,” 

“‘Flatterer !” exclaimed Mrs. Joshua Higgins, with another 
playful poke of her fan, and a giggle. ‘‘ Don’t believe him, Captain 
Masi! But about the Duke—you called him by his Christian name, 
did you not ?” 

“Oh, most people do that. He’s a sort of character like Stente- 
rello. I suppose you know Stenterello?” 

“Well I—n—ne ; I almost fancy not; but, having travelled a 
‘ood deal, you see, my acquaintance is so large that I—I hardly 
now, answered Mrs. Higgins, in some confusion, for she saw in 

her husband’s eye an intention of presently requiring to know what 
was meant by ‘‘Stenterello;” and, despite her residence in Florence, 
and some hazy associations with the name, she felt herself quite 
unable to tell him. But, at this moment, Violet entered the room 
on the arm of a gentleman; Masi started from his seat with a 
smothered exclamation, advanced towards them, and shook hands 
with the stranger. It was perhaps well for Violet that the general 
attention was thus diverted from her face, which suddenly flushed 
from brow to chin on seeing Masi, and then grew pale, 

“What, do you know each other?” asked Mr. Higgins. And 
Miss Baines clasped her hands and exclaimed, “ How very strange, 
isn't it?” And Mrs. Higgins, fanning herself, languidly observed 
that these coincidences might make a sensitive mind superstitious. 

<‘Why I don’t think our knowing each other so very strange,” 
said the new comer with a smile. ‘For we met in the most com- 
monplace and every-day manner, at a café, where I was indepted to 
Captain Masi’s courtesy for helping my Jame Italian out of a hobble.” 


T suppose you 


The fashionable world,” 


“This is Violet’s cousin, Mr. William Chester,” said Miss Baines; 


and then the two men shook hand over agai 
1 0k ha gain. 
2 IT didn’t know that Miss Moore had a cousin,” observed Masi. 
I scarcely knew it myself,” said Violet, 
It is very kind in Miss Moore to admit the cousinship,” said 

Chester. I'm afraid it’s only a far-away one.” ‘ 
‘ Oh no, not so far away,” struck in Miss Baines. **.Violet’s 
ather and your father were first cousins. Mr, Moore’s aunt Sarah 
married a Chester, and I have often heard him speak——”” 


“That will do, Betsy, that will do,” interposed Mr, Higgins, ; 


ee . 
There are times and seasons for everything. It won’t interest 


Captain Marsy to hear all that rigmarole about people he. don’t know ° 


and don’t care about.” Uncle Joshua was alive to ili 
p ¢ the probabilit 
ed Sige irae “ = west in the family penecloy a 
an esters, adit been Higgi i 
oe eee igginses, it would have been 


“* You didn’t expect to see me of all people here to-night?” said 
Chester, turning to Masi. j 

“Well, no; simply because you mentioned that you had no 
acquaintances in Rome.” a : ’ 

“The fact is, I came under the wing of Miss Baines. She kindly 
got me the invitation.” : ‘ 

‘As to that, my dear Mr. Chester, you might have come with 
2s,” said Mrs, Higgins majestically, with some intention of snubbing 
Betsy Baines, and putting her in the background. But upon this, 
Mr. Higgins, perceiving symptoms of that tendency in Jane Higgins 
to ‘‘take too much upon herself,” which it was his mission to 
correct, contradicted her in a loud voice. ‘‘No, no, Mrs. Higgins ! 
Not at all. Don’t you make any false pretences. I’m a stranger to 
Madame Gwarinny, and I shouldn’t think of taking it on myself—let 
alone my wife—to bring any one to her house. Miss Baines is 
different. My niece, Miss Baines, is on intimate terms here. It is 
through my niece, Miss Baines, that you’re here yourself, Jane 
Higgins. And when Mr. Chester says he came under Miss Baines’s 
wing, he says what is quite correct.” : ; 

At this point Nina came up, and taking possession of Mr. 
Higgins’s arm, by a skilful manceuvre separated Violet and Mario 
from the rest, and gave them an opportunity of talking together. 
Mrs, Higgins was consoled for the loss of the Duke by a substitute, 
in the shape of the fat Deputy, who was presented to her as a 
Marchese ; and the two conversed in the French tongue, mauling 
and maltreating it as though an alliance had been entered into for 
that express purpose between ‘‘ Ungrateful Italy” and “ Perfidious 
Albion,” 

Meanwhile Violet and her lover exchanged a few hurried words. 
She was anxious to know how he had got on with her uncle. As to 
that Mario declared there was not much to be said. There had not 
been time to make any acquaintance. But he had discovered one 
thing, namely, that Mr. Higgins had not much faith in newspaper 
editing as a means of making money. Mario laughed as he said it, 
and observed that the old gentleman might find himself mistaken. 
Things had taken a good tum with the Z7tézme since he (Mario) 
had been acting on his own judgment, and against the advice of 
certain sage counsellors. ‘‘ You don’t mean Nina?” asked Violet 
anxiously, 

‘Why not ?” 

** Because she is so clever, and knows so much about business, 
and is so entirely our friend.” : 

“‘Ah, va dentssimo! But every one for himself in this world, 
Violetta mia!” 

Then Mr, and Mrs. Higgins went away. But before they 
departed they invited Captain Masi to go and see them—an 
invitation which made Violet’s face glow with pleasure. 

Nevertheless, in thinking over everything Mario had said to her 
that evening, she felt a little sense of dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
ment. She wished he had not said those words about every one 
being for himself in this world ; above all, she wished he had not 
used them in connection with Nina. Of course he did not mean 
them in earnest. But she wished—she could not help wishing—that 
he had not said them. 


CHAPTER XXVI._, 


As time passed, and the Directors of the Pontine Marshes 
Company made no sign, the Duke of Pontalto resolved to apply to 
Guarini ; and he wrote him the following note :— 


“DEAR GUARINI,— 

*‘T send you acopy of the Messenger of Peace which I 
have just chanced to see. If you read the passage I have marked, 
you will see what they say about Lestro di Campolungo and 
Mattoccia. Perhaps you don’t know that that property belongs to 
me. If the Pontine Marshes Company want to buy it they had 
better apply at once, as I have other offers. I wonder who wrote 
that article in the Messenger. 

*€ Yours, 
‘*FRANCESCU NASONI.” 


To which Guarini answered :—~ 


**DeaR Don Ciccio,— 

““T return you the Messenger of Peace. It contains a 

capital puff for the P, M. Company, which is doubly valuable as 

coming from an enemy. I have no personal interest in the matter, 

not holding a single share in the Company. No doubt you do 
wonder who wrote that article in the Messenger. 

** Yours, 
* GIUSEPPE GUARINI.” 


Ciccio was a little puzzled at this. He did not believe Guarini’s 
statement that he held no shares in the Company. And he did not 
understand how it was that the directors should neglect securing the 
land which was so indispensable for carrying out their enterprise. 
‘* Perhaps they think I shall make easy terms for them because I’m 
on the same side in politics,” thought Ciccio at one moment. But 
he almost immediately relinquished this hypothesis as implying an 
incredible degree of simplicity—not to say idiocy—on the part of 
the directors. Then it struck him that they might be holding off 
lest, by any show of anxiety about the matter, they should tempt 
him to raise his price. But it was now openly stated that the 
Government had promised to cede to the company for a term of 
years the lands contiguous to Mattoccia on both sides. It was 
therefore clear that the Company could not carry on their draining 
and planting operations without possessing also that estate which at 
present cut their property in two; and since the purchase was 
inevitable, all further fencing was mere waste of time. 

Upon this, he wrote to Gino Peretti, asking for an interview. 
Peretti replied with almost obsequious politeness that he deeply 
regretted that he was then on the point of starting for Lucca on 
business. He should, however, be back in Rome in about a week, 
when he would have the pleasure of waiting on the Duke of 
Pontalto, or of receiving him at his own house, as the Duke 
pleased. Inasmuch as politeness was not common with Peretti, 
Ciccio took note of it as a symptom of his wishing to cajole the 
proprietor of Lestro di Campolungo and Mattoccia; and he resolved 
to be adamant in making his bargain. He waited a week 3 ten 
days; a fortnight ; but no communication came from Peretti. 
Meanwhile public attention was considerably distracted from the 
Pontine.Marshes by topics of fresher interest and more general 
importance. The newspapers found other matter for their leading 
articles. A threatened interpellation in the Chamber on the subject 
was heard ofno more. The shareholders had to content themselves 
as best they could with the vague prospect that the Ministry would 
‘do something ” next Session. Ciccio began to fear that the 
golden opportunity of selling his worthless land for a high price 
was slipping away, and spurred by this apprehension, he set off one 
evening for the office of the 7ribune of the People, determined to 
find Peretti or, at least, to learn where he could be found, 

As he was passing along the Corso on foot, he ran against a man 
talking with a group of other men at the corner of a cross street. It 
was Peretti. ‘'Oho, Signor Duca!” he cried, in his loud blustering 
way, “‘you’ve never been to see me, according to promise, hey?” 

“TI expected you to write and let me know when you came back,” 
said Ciccio, staring at him with his dull light eyes, 

“Lord bless mie!” exclaimed the other, drawing back a step or 
two and slapping his forehead. ‘‘Did you? Did you? And I 
have been waiting to hear from you! How unfortunate! Never 


mind! Here I am now, ready to serve you if I can, 
eh, Signor Duca?” 

“*Tt’s a business matter,” answered Ciccio, slowly looking round 
at Peretti’s companions, of whom one was Carlo Silvotti, and the 
other two were a Lucchese farmer and Colonel Smith-Miiller, in a 
greasy frock coat tightly buttoned to the chin. : 

‘* Business ? What, you’re not going into the oil-trade?” rejoined 
Peretti, with his own fine humour. 

Ciccio was determined not to be baulked this time. He drew 
Peretti a couple of paces apart from the others, and said in a lowered 
voice, ‘‘Look here! If you want that bit of land between Lestro 
di Campolungo and Mattoccia, you’d better make an offer at once.” 

** Bit of land ? Lestro di ? Idon’t understand, Signor 
Duca!” - 

“Oh, yes, you do,” answered Ciccio, in his slow, cold-blooded 
tones. (Nina Guarini once said of him that if a codfish could be 
endowed with speech it would talk like Ciccio Nasoni.) ‘*I mean 
the land in the Pontine Marshes. You'll have to buy it. It cuts the 
Company’s property right in two.” 

‘*A-a-a-h! Pontine Marshes! Oh, ow I see!” roared Peretti, 
not modulating his voice in the least. ‘‘Oho, ¢Aat’s what you 
wanted to speak about, is it? But I’m out of it. Got rid of all my 
shares and retired from the direction a week ago. Too many other 
things to attend to. But as to the land—why your papa, the Signor 
Principe, sold it, and pocketed the money some time back !” 

It could scareely be said that Ciccio grew pale, for he was never 
otherwise than pale. But his hue changed from a yellowish white to 
lead-colour. He passed his handkerchief over his face from forehead 
to chin; and then—slowly, deliberately, and to all appearance, 
phlegmatically as ever—Don Francesco Nasoni, Duca di Pontalto, 
&c., &c., &c., uttered a most tremendous imprecation, which could 
scarcely have surprised his hearers more if it had proceeded from the 
mouth of his prototype the codfish himself. For an instant the other 
men looked at each other in amazement, and then they all burst into 
a peal of laughter, Peretti, of course, leading the chorus, ‘‘ Brava, 
Signor Duca! Bravissimo!” he cried, wiping his eyes. And 
Silvotti observed with his little dandified air of raillery, ‘‘ Well, I 
thought I could rap out a pretty strong oath myself, on occasion ; but 
you--——-! However, it shows what an advantage it is to have had a 
religious education.” 

Ciccio remained perfectly grave and impassive in the midst of it 
all. ‘*I think,” said he to Peretti, ‘‘that if my father has sold 
that land, he has sold what did not belong to him.” 

**No fear, Signor Duca! I have seen all the documents, and 
so has our lawyer. You need not be uneasy on our account.” And 
at this there was another laugh. ‘‘ But,” proceeded Peretti, ‘‘I 
suppose your papa will arrange it with you. You'll settle the matter 
between you. Nothing I can do for you in oil? Good evening, 
Signor Duca.” And Peretti swaggered off with Silvotti, rollin 
his head from side to side, and causing the passers-by to turn and 
look after him, as he broke every now and then into a stentorian 
roar of laughter at the recollection of Don Ciccio’s curses. 

It all passed in the space of a minute or so, but Ciccio remained 
standing on the pavement with a bewildered sense of having been 
asleep for a week or two and just awakened. Was it for this that 
Don Silvestro had been loading the Messenger of Feace to the 
muzzle with heavy charges, fired off in the interests of the directors 
of the Pontine Marshes Company? Was it for this that Prince 
Pietro Carlovingi had been scattering broadcast precious little seeds 
of suggestion as to the desirability of taking shares in it? All this 
in order to enable Gino Peretti to make a successful coug, to increase 
the sale of the Tribune of the People, and to put money into his 
father’s pocket! Ciccio’s intelligence did not move rapidly, and 
he needed some time before he fully grasped the news he had heard. 
But slowly he did grasp it. For a little while he clung to the idea 
that his father had in truth cheated the Company by selling them 
what was not his tosell, As to Prince Nasoni being above the 
suspicion of such a fraud, Ciccio gave little weight to that. A man 
who had already so scandalously compromised the interests of hisheir, 
might do anything. And in fact he had no belief in any gold-dust 
grains of honour or goodness which might still linger in the muddy 
channel of Prince Massimo Nasoni’s life. Ciccio was not without 
cunning, but it was of an elementary kind. He saw things in 
the gross : his own interests looming large and distinct in the midst 
of a crowd of less conspicuous objects which, however, he liked to 
be able to label in big letters. Things too subtle or too shifting 
to be easily catalogued in his brain he commonly ignored, or rather 
they escaped his apprehension. Ciccio had never done anything so 
bad as some of his father’s actions; but he had never conceived 
anything so good as some of his father’s sentiments. It was not, 
therefore, any belief in the Prince’s unwillingness to swindle, but a 
conviction of Peretti’s wariness against being swindled, which 
finally brought him to accept the fact that the estates near Terracina 
were gone from the illustrious House of Nasoni for evermore. He 
had been deceived, and led into a mistaken course, and cheated of 
his expected gains. When he was angry his wrath burned likea 
coke fire, with a smothered, choking kind of heat, difficult to 
kindle, almost impossible to extinguish. And he was profoundly 
angry now. 

Although his errand to the office of the Zribene had been 
rendered fruitless, he mechanically pursued the road he had started 
on, absorbed in extremely disagreeable reflections. As he got into 
the more obscure and unfrequented streets, he became aware of the 
footsteps of some one following him, and presently he heard a 
puffing and panting as of a person out of breath. Without turning 
round, he moved his head sufficiently to perceive that the individual 
who followed him was one of those whom he had seen in company 
with Peretti,—the man in the shabby coat buttoned to the chin. 

Colonel Smith-Miiller instantly observed that he was recognised, 
and, taking off his hat with a flourish, he almost compelled Ciccio 
to stop. ‘‘ Have I the honour of addressing the Duke of Pontalto?” 
said he. 

“Ves,” answered Ciccio bluntly. Colonel Smith-Miiller’s appear- 
ance did not impress him with much respect. And Colonel Smith- 
Miiller’s utterance had a certain beery thickness which was not 
prepossessing. The Colonel fumbled in his breast-pocket, and took 
out a dog’s-eared visiting card, which he presented to Ciccio. ‘I 
should wish the Duke of Pontalto to understand,” said the Colonel, 
‘that I am a mere passing acquaintance—not a friend; by no 
means a friend—of Signor Gino Peretti. That is the first point I 
wish to make clear. I am nota rich man, but I am an old soldier 
and a man of honour, and I beg to separate myself from Peretti and 
his proceedings in the affair of the. Pontine Marshes Company.” 

Ciccio had been standing looking at him vacantly with the card 
in hishand. He now moved nearer toa street lamp in order to read 
it, and having read it, said sulkily, ‘‘ What have you got to do with 
the Pontine Marshes Company ?” 

“‘T heard, unavoidably,” pursued the Colonel, ‘‘a part of what 
Peretti was saying to you. And I perceived—unavoidabiy—that 
you were disturbed and surprised by it. There is a coarseness about 
Peretti, a want of the high-toned feelings of a gentleman, which I, 
although now but a rough old soldier, yet as a man of honour-——” 

‘* What do you want?” interupted Ciccia unceremoniously, and 
at the same time recoiling from the too close approach of Colonel 
Smith-Miiller, The latter had been drinking, but he was sober 
enough to take keen note of Don Ciccio’s demeanour. He drew 
himself up for a moment with a majestic air, as though about to 
protest against this cavalier mode of treating an officer and a 
gentleman. But then, apparently relenting, he tapped his breast, 
and said, ‘‘ Signor Duca, I feel for you. I do, indeed. You have 
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been badly treated. I, too, have been badly treated. I have been 
the victim of deception in my time. I feel for you, and can make 
allowances, Listen! Ifyou would like a slashing article in the 
Trebune of the People 1 can get it done for you—for a honorarium. 
As an old soldier and a man of honour, I tell you frankly that I 
cannot afford to work without a honorarium.” 

“The Zridune! Why that’s Peretti’s own paper!” exclaimed 
Ciccio. And then muttered under his breath, ‘‘ The fellow’s more 
drunk than I thought.” 

Colonel Smith-Miiller put his finger to his nose. ‘‘ No, Signor 
Duca: the Zrzbune is not Peretti’s paper any longer,” said he. 
“ But Peretti is only astalking-horse. Quoi! Sac’rrré nom d'une 
pife! There are others behind Peretti, who pull the wires, I know 
more than you think. Would the Duke of Pontalto like to find 
out how that sale was made ?—who was the go-between? Ha! Is 
a man to despoil his own son for a ? I intrude. I withdraw. 
T have the honour to wish your Excellency a good evening,” 

And here the Colonel made an elaborate: show of turning away, 
keeping all the while a cunning eye on Ciccio’s pondering face. 

‘“What de you know?” asked the young man suddenly, in a 
dry, mechanical tone, as though the words had been jerked out of 
him without his will. 

Colonel Smith-Miiller wheeled sharp round, like a soldier on 
drill (somewhat to the danger of his equilibrium), and, once more 
putting his finger to his nose, answered, ‘‘ Monseigneur, that is my 
secret. Ihave already informed you that I am not rich. And, 
although as an old soldiér and a man of ——” 

Allat once, with an extraordinarily rapid transition of manner, 
he stopped short, folded his arms across his chest, winked, and 
added, ‘* Adlons ! Jouons cartes sur table! 1 can tell you something 
you'd like toknow. And I will—if you'll pay me. It’s no use 
trying togammon you!” 

It had suddenly occurred to him that Ciccio had probably no 
illusions about honour, or principle, or disinterestedness to be played 
on. With Masi—even although Masi was far from taking the 
Colonel at the Colonel’s own valuation—it was always possible to 
appeal to some ideal inhim. To do so with Ciccio might only be to 
exeite his incurablesuspicion. The Colonel did not much misjudge his 
man so far. He rather gained than lost in Ciccio’s estimation by 
this change of tone. The watchful eyes bent upon the Duke of 
Pontalto noted that he looked once more at the visiting-card as if 
to impress on his memory the name of an obscure café which was 
scrawled on it in pencil by way of address. But Ciccio was not 
to be hurried into any compact by a coup de main. **I don’t know 
that you have anything to tell me which is worth paying for,” said 
he; ‘‘indeed, I’m pretty sure you can’t have, But if you like to 
write to me you can.” 

Then, without any further farewell, he tossed the dog’s-eared 
card into the gutter, and leisurely walked away. 

A most ferocious scowl darkened Colonel Smith-Miiller’s red and 
bloated face, and he looked with a murderous eye at the heavily- 
loaded cane he carried. But the impulse passed ina second. He 
steadied himself, made a movement with his fingers as if to pull 
up a shirt-collar which remained invisible, and stood looking after 
Don Ciccio’s retreating figure with an evil smile, which seemed to 
express in one concentrated grimace a whole life of blackguardism, 
treachery, and malignity. ‘‘ Va, ganache!” said he. ‘Do you 
think to impose upon me, with your airs of Priszcife Romano? 
Fine princes, father and son! Ha! he’s avaricious, too, this white- 
blooded Don Ciccio. Bon, We'll see what can be done with the 
Herr Papa. Accursed breed, every one of them!”’ And then the 
Colonel staggered away in the opposite direction, tainting the 
evening air with a polyglot litany of oaths, strongly flavoured with 
heer and brandy. 


(To be continued ) 


—_ ?—__. 
HIYDE PARK CORNER 


THE improvements which are being effected at Hyde Park Corner 
touch historical ground. In 1642, when the City and suburbs were 
being fortified by the Parliamentarians in expectation of an attack 
fromthe Royal Army, a large fort with four bastions was erected at 
the Corner. Another fort was reared at Oliver’s Mount, where 
Mount Street now is. Butler, in ‘* Hudibras’’(Part IL., canto 2), speaks 
of the enthusiasm that prevailed at this period, when the whole 
population assisted in digging the trenches and throwing up earth- 
works, In a note by Nash, it is added that “ladies of rank and 
fortune not only encouraged the relays of men toiling by night as well 
as by day, but worked with their own hands. Lady Middlesex, 
Lady Foster, Lady Anne Waller, and Mrs. Dunch were particularly 
celebrated for their activity.” 

At this time Hyde Park—which draws its name from the Hide or 
Hyde, an ancient manor of Knightsbridge—had just been thrown 
open to the people. The Church had owned it for a couple of 
centuries ; but at the dissolution of the monasteries, in 1535, it had 
been appropriated by the Crown, and, until Charles J.’s retirement 
from London, it was kept as a close Royal preserve and deer-park. 
It was surrounded with hedge, fence, and ditch, and the only regular 
entrance to it was through the gate in the Reading Road, as the 
western end of Piccadilly was then called, the old lodge standing on 
the site of Apsley House. The name Piccadilly was already applied 
in 1642 to the thoroughfare between the top of the Haymarket and 
Sackville Street, one Higgins, a tailor, who had enriched himself 
by the sale of * piccadillies "—fashionable laced ruffs and frills— 
having built the street. Hyde Park stood quite in the suburbs, and 
was much more thickly wocded than it is now. A magnificent 
avenue, the Walnut Tree Walk, consisting of two rows of walnut 
trees shading a broad gravel path, extended from its lodge-gates to 
Tyburn Meadow, skirting the Oxford Road. Near the spot where 
Grosvenor Gate stands, the trees formed a circle, the area of which 
may be imagined from the fact that the reservoir of the Chelsea 
Water Works, which was placed in the centre of the circle, stood 
ninety feet from the nearest tree. ‘This splendid grove was cut down 
in 1800 during the Great War, the wood being required by 
Government for the manufacture of stocks for soldiers’ muskets. 
‘Lhe reservoir was still to be seen twenty-five years ago : it isnow the 
Hollow Garden. Other fellings to a large extent have been executed 
since the walnut trees were destroyed, and there has been a clearance 
of the strip of forest which acted as a screen to the Park for about 
ialf-a-inile on its south side. 

After the execution of Charles I., Parliament ordered the Crown 
lands to be sold; but Hyde Park and Hampton Court were specially 
excepted. In 1652, however, the Treasury being in need, Paliament 
on the 1st December voted this laconic resolution :—‘* Resolved, 
that Hyde Park be sold for ready money.” Accordingly the Park 
was surveyed and sold in three lots: the first, on the 20th June, 
to Richard Wilcox, Esq., of Kensington; the other two, on the 
11th October, to John Tracy, merchant, of London, and to Antony 
Deane, Esq., of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, respectively, The extent 
of the Park was 621 acres, and the sale fetched 17,0687, 6s. 8d., or 
about 27/. 10s. the acre. At the Restoration, eight years later, the 
Crown resumed its property ; but from this time the public began to 
claim a right of entry into the Park, and, though successive Rangers 
disputed the right it came gradually to be allowed in practice tll, 
when George I, acceded to the throne, all wrangling ceased, and the 
Park was definitely thrown open. Grosvenor Gate was inaugurated 
in 1725, upon the petition of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
on condition of their keeping the lodge in repair and paying the 
keeper’s wages. In 1733 St. George’s Hospital was founded at Hyde 
Park Corner ; and by this time suburban villas stretched continuously 


to beyond Knightsbridge. In the same year, 1733, the artificial lake, 
bearing the pretentious misnomer of Serpentine River, was formed, 
and, by way of inaugurating it, a regatta with aquatic jousts, duck- 
hunting in tubs, &c., took place on St. George’s Day. ‘This regatta 
appears to have become annual, for in 1746-7-8 we find six-oar crews 
of Westminster boys racing against Thames watermen’s apprentices, 
these matches being perhaps the first encounters on record between 
amateurs and professionals. In 1752 Stanhope Gate was opened. 
In 1775 the Cirens (Cumberland Place) having been built, the 
inhabitants on the north-east side of the Park pleaded for a new gate, 
and, according to precedent, were kindly allowed to make one at 
their own expense. The opening of this gate—a mean brick arch— 
suppressed a great nuisance, for the spot upon which Nash’s Arch 
of Carrara marble now rises had become a depository for all kinds of 
rubbish that used to be thrown over the wall that shut out the view of 
Tyburn gallows-tree from the Park. This wall had been erected 
purposely to keep out of the Park the crowds who attended public 
executions ; and the opening of Cumberland Gate contributed no 
doubt to the removal of the gallows to Newgate, which occurred in 
1783. The Marble Arch was not brought from Buckingham Palace 
to Cumberland Gate until 1851 ; but in 1822 two very elegant gates 
had been set up, at a cost of 2,000/., by Mr. H. P. Hope. In 1826-7 
Decimus Burton’s handsome three-arched gate superseded the old 
Piccadilly Gate near Apsley House, and at the same time stone 
lodges of the Doric Order, designed by Burton, were erected at all 
the gates. Apsley House, by-the-by, had been built by Lord 
Chancellor Apsley at the close of the last century, and there were 
turnpike toll-gates facing it and barring the road to Kensington until 
1825. Wyatt’s surprising statue of the Duke of Wellington was set 
up in September, 1846, over the arch at Constitution Hill, which 
is about to be removed tomakeroom for the new street from Hamilton 
Place. 

Hyde Park during the present century has entirely supplanted the 
St. James’s and Green Parks as a fashionable drive, ride, and lounge; 
and it is rather curious that it should have done so. The two other 
Parks are flanked by the Queen’s Palace, Government offices, and 
many splendid private mansions ; they stand close to the Houses of 
Parliament, the principal clubs, and the finest streets for shops ; in 
fact, it would have been most natural that the Mall and Bird-Cage 
Walk, with the Tilt Yard, should have remained the preferred drive 
of Londoners. Possibly fashion will be brought back to the two 
smaller parks some day by opening up the Mall to Charing Cross and 
forming a grand avenue across the Green Park to Hyde Park—an 
improvement which would soon draw streams of carriages to the now 
deserted Thames Embankment. .Unquestionably the popularity of 
Hyde Park became due in a measure to the fact that the Duke of 
Wellington rode there so often; but it may be noted that, when he 
began to do this in 1816, he sought the Fark for its quietness, and 
it was not until the accession of George IV. that the Ring and the 
Row came to attract gatherings of the Jeaz monde pretty much as 
they donow. All through the last century Hyde Park had a somewhat 
sinister reputation as a place of duels and military executions. 
Without reckoning the hangings that took place on Tyburn gibbet, 
which stood as nearly as can be ascertained on the site of Connaught 
Place, Edgware Road, there were frequent floggings and shootings of 
soldiers at a spot within the Park itself. A large flag-stone, which 
stood upright against the wall afew yards to the west of Cumberland 
Gate, marked the place where these executions were held. When 
the entrance to the Park was enlarged by Mr. Hope, the stone fell, 
and got embedded so deeply in the earth that it was allowed to lie; 
and there it is now, somewhere under the Marble Arch. There was 
a tradition that over this same stone a Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Sir Robert Tresilian, had been beheaded in the reign of 
Richard II., 1388, for high treason ; but it is certain that hundreds 
of wretched men were tortured or killed near it, for the practice of 
punishing military offenders there began under the Commonwealth. 
As for the Hyde Park duels, these were very numerous in the 
eighteenth century, and some of them, at the time of their occurrence, 
caused pretty sensations. In 1712 the Duke of Hamilton, 
Leader of the Tories, and Lord Mohun, “the Hector of the Whig 
party,” fought with such fury that both were killed. General 
Macartney, Mohun’s second, was accused before the Privy Council 
of having stabbed the duke over Mohun’s shoulder, and, upon his 
flying to France, a reward of 800/. was offered for his apprehension ; 
moreover the Scotch peers, addressing Queen Anne, prayed that 
she would use her influence with her allies in order that the murderer 
might be given’ up. Macartney afterwards surrendered, and was 
acquitted of murder, but found guilty of manslaughter. It was said 
that Lord Mohun, an expert duellist, who had killed two antagonists 
in previous combits, had been selected to pick a quarrel with the 
Duke that he might prevent him from proceeding as Ambassador to 
Paris ; and the Duke of Marlborough was so generally blamed as the 
author of this mischief, that he retired to the Continent. In 1763 
Llyde Park was the scene of another famous duel between John 
Wilkes and Samuel Martin, both M.P.’s, It arose out of a scurrilous 
paragraph in the Worth Briton ; and Wilkes, being shot in the 
body, very nearly died. In 1780 and 1782 there were two duels, in 
each of which one of the principals was a clergyman, and both these 
reverend gentlemen wrote for the Morning Post. The first duel only 
led to the Rev, W. Bate sending a bullet into the fleshy part of his 
antagonist’s arm ; but in the second duel the Rev. M. Allen, fighting 
with a Mr. Dulany, killedhim., Being tried for this offence, he was 
fined a shilling and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. The 
favourite spot for fighting duels in the Park was in the Ring, and 
the keeper of the Cake House, as the old Lodge was called, had a 
regular surgery for dressing wounds, and made a good income out 
of the guineas that were paid him for his services. The last duel 
fought in Hyde Park was on the 3rd January, 1831, between two 
gentlemen whose names have remained unknown ; because, being 
interrupted by constables after they had each fired a shot, they 
decamped, and were saved from capture by a fog. For some years 
before this time, however, duelling had been greatly on the decrease, 
and Hyde Park had ceased to be a convenient place for combatants. 
‘The Chalk Farm, Wormwood Scrubbs, and Wimbledon Common 
were the three fields to which fighters successively betook themselves 
before duelling was finally stamped out. 

In writing of Hyde Park Corner one must not forget the many 
famous military pageants it has witnessed on the occasion of reviews, 
or the popular demonstrations which have swept by it on their way 
to the Reform Tree. As Hyde Park is not really such a suitable 
place for monster meetings as Primrose Hill, this eminence bade fair 
to become the Aventine Mount of London, when, in 1876, Mr. 
Secretary Walpole’s ill-judged prohibition of the late Mr. Beales’ 
demonstration unfortunately gave Hyde Park a new consecration as 
a spot for holding brawling assemblies. It would perhaps be too 
mutch to hope that the improvements at Hyde Park Corner may in 
some way repel the stump orators and mock-litany men who troop out 
periodically as the champions of popular interests and the impeders 
of street traffic, J. BRinsLey-RICHARDS 
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‘*A SHEET AND PILLow-Case” ParTy given by the American 
Consul at Vienna to celebrate Washington’s birthday, has greatly 
exercised the minds of the Viennese, according to the American 
Register. Duly robed in linen sheets, their heads covered with 
pillow-cases, and wearing masks, a host of Americans joined the 
Consul at supper, where the centre ornament was a cake supporting 
the traditional cherry-tree, so inseparably connected with Washing- 
ton’s boyish refusal to tell a lie. The tree was formally felled to 
symbolise the fate of its ancestor, Father Washington’s pet tree, and 
the cherries were solemnly distributed. 
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The City and Cathedral of 
Canterbury 


HISTORY 

CANTERBURY may well be called the sacred city of England. It 
is especially associated with the introduction, or rather the revival, 
of Christianity in this country. It is associated with the whole 
range of our ecclesiastical, and with many important chapters of our 
political history. It has many associations with our literature, from 
the ‘‘Canterbury Pilgrims” of Chaucer to the vigorous historical 
pages of Dean Stanley and the quaint descriptions of Charles 
Dickens. In its modern life it has revived some of the best tradi- 
tions of the piety and energy of our forefathers. The enthronisation 
of new Archbishops has become customary since the time of good 
Archbishop Sumner, and is characterised with augmented splendour 
in the instance of Archbishop Benson. The origin of the city goes 
back to a dim antiquity. It was a town in the Roman times, The 
meaning of the original Saxon word, Cantwarabyrig, is ‘‘ the strong- 
hold of the men of Kent.” Hither came Augustine, the prior of a 
Benedictine convent in Rome, with his forty monks, the way being 
made clear for him through the marriage of the Christian Princess 
Bertha, of the House of Clovis, to the King of Kent. Her husband 
Ethelbert became a Christian, and the same year ten thousand of 
his subjects were baptised at the mouth of the River Medway. The 
King gave the Latin missionaries !and, which in vague tradition a 
shadowy British King Lucius had given (o still earlier missionaries, 
There can be little doubt that various parts of the country were 
Christianised before Augustine’s time, and there is a strong proba- 
bility that St. Paul himself may have visited the West of England. 
Here rose a great convent and a great cathedral. Canterbury became 
the great metropolitical centre of England. ‘Then began the long 
series of Archbishops, whose lives have been told by Dean Hook, 
and who fill so large a space in literature and history. Stowe says 
that at the time of the Conquest Canterbury even exceeded London 
in the size and number of its houses, but if so it rapidly receded in the 
scale of comparative importance. ‘The martyrdom of Thomas 
Becket was the event which made Canterbury famous throughout 
Christendom. Germans came over to visit ‘‘Candelberg,” and 
Frenchmen to see “‘Cantorbiére;” pilgrims indeed from all 
Europe. In 1538 the famous shrine was spoiled, and the pros- 
perity of the City greatly decayed. Towards the close of the reign 
of Edward the Sixth, a number of Walloon weavers, fying from 
the persecutions in the Netherlands, settled in the city, and later 
Queen Elizabeth assigned them the Crypt or Undercroft of the 
Cathedral as their Church, and there their descendants worship to 
the present day. This laid the foundation of the modem pros- 
perity of the place. In later days still, in new churches, hospitals, 
schools, missionary colleges, and in other beneficent directions, 
Canterbury has maintained its reputation, It is particularly 
interesting to investigate the history of Canterbury, as its history is 
to be read not only in the printed page, but in the massive buildings 
of the City. The Cathedral is the most ancient and most perfect, 
the locality which the tourist first visits, and to which he most 
frequently returns. Many others exist only in a fragmentary form. 
Formerly the city was encircled with walls, and had six gates, of 
which only the West Gate remains, particularly dear to archeologists. 


THE CATHEDRAL 


In point of fact there have been several cathedral churches, one 
restoration succeeding another, and each possibly incorporating 
some remains of its predecessor. The original site has always been 
preserved. One perished in an invasion of the Danes, and another 
in the Norman troubles. Those great historical Archbishops Anselm 
and Lanfranc, who have so impressed their name on the theology 
and history of their time, out of the monastic ruins reconstructed 
church and monastery. In the time of Lanfranc a massive wall 
surrounded the 7éenos, constituting a fortress within a fortress. A 
Prior of the monastery completed the chancel, ‘‘The Giorious 
Choir of Conrad,” as it was called after him. Here lay the body 
of Becket, watched by monks, the night after his murder. A few 
years later Conrad’s Choir was burned down. The rebuilding of 
the cathedral was entrusted successively to two master-architects of 
the name of William—William of Sens, and “‘ English William.” 
The present cathedral consists partly or wholly of their work, with 
additions that have accrued for four hundred years till the time of 
Prior Godstone. ‘‘It has all the impressiveness of some greal 
natural feature—rocks or mountain—in the midst of a comparatively 
level district; a worthy shrine for the memorials of almost every 
reign in English history, with which it is thronged. Nearly ali the 
Archbishops before the Restoration are buried here, and most of 
their tombs remain.” Thus writes the late Mr. J. R. King in 
Murray’s ‘‘ Handbooks to the Cathedrals of England.” 

Entering through the south porch, we pass into the nave, where 
Lasfranc’s work has been replaced by the pious labours of his 
successors. In the nave and north and south aisies are varicus 
monuments, into the details of which our space forbids us to enter. 
The view of the cathedral is here very impressive, owing to its 
soaring height. The choir is ascended from the nave by numerous steps, 
There seems to be ‘‘a natural forest of stone.” There is a sentence 
often quoted in this connection : ‘* Entering in company of some of 
our colonists just arrived from America . . . how have 1 seen the 
countenances even of their negroes sparkle with raptures of admira- 
tion.” The choir is the longest in England, and in other respects 
Canterbury is unique among English and foreign cathedrals. The 
late Dean Stanley told the writer that he considered it the finest 
cathedral in the land. The best views are obtained from the upper 
stalls, which command a view of the wonderful lights of the 
transept clerestory windows. The monuments in thechoir are best 
examined from the side aisles. The chief points to which the Can- 
terbury pilgrims used to resort, and in which modern pilgcims 
follow their example, were the Transept of the Martyrdom and the 
Shrine. Amid all changes the scene of the martyrdom can be 
clearly identified. Much of the original wall-is left, and the actual 
door by which Becket and the knights came from the cloisters into 
the church, The pavement, of hard Caen stone, is probably the 
same, and the wall between the crypt and the chapel of St. Benedict 
in front of which the Archbishop fell. It was in the dim dusk of a 
December afternoon, shortly after Vespers had commenced, when 
the darkness of the cathedral would only be illumined by the light 
of a few lamps burning before the altars, that Fitzurse struck 
Becket with his sword, and was followed by Tracy and Richard de 
Bret, while Hugh de Moreville held the door of the transept. This 
was considered throughout Europe the greatest act of sacrilege that 
had ever happened in the world since the Crucifixion. The 
day on which the body of Becket was transferred from 
the crypt to the shrine, blazing with gold and jewels, was 
the greatest day in the history of the cathedral. Presents 
had come from all Europe. Louis the Seventh sent what 
was supposed tobe the largest diamond extant, ‘the Regale of 

Henry the Second presented himself to be scourged, 
Edward the First offered here the golden crown of Scotland. 
Richard of the Lion Heart came here after his escape from the 
Austrian dungeon, and Henry the First after his return from 
Agincourt. Hither came, within not many years from each other, 
Manuel, Emperor of the East, and Sigismund, Emperor of the 
West. Henry VIII. and the Emperor Charles the Fifth knelt 
together before thisaltar. Churches were dedicated to St. Thomas 
in every land from Palestine to Scotland. It could little have been 
imagined, at the time of Ilenry’s visit, that he would become the 
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THE DARK ENTRY 


spoliator of the shrine, and have confiscated the 
“regale” to his own use and personal adornment. 
Following in the track of Chaucer’s pilgrims, we 
advance from the transept of the Martyrdom to the 
north aisle of the choir. The site of the Chapel of St. 
Benedict is now the ‘‘ Deans’ Chapel,” from the num- 
ber of Deans who have memorials here. The stained 
windows of the aisle are of remarkable beauty. Among 
the modern windows is one in memory of Dean Stanley’s 
Eastern travels, and one recently placed in memory 
of Dean Alford. A beautiful window has recently 
been given, representing various scenes in the life of 
Becket. The most remarkable monument in the Church 
is that of the Black Prince. In his will he gave minute 
directions for this monument. It was originally gilded, 
as is seen in the reproduction of it at the Crystal 
Palace. He had previously founded a chantry here, 
which commemorated him and his wife, ‘‘the Fair 
Maid.” Another remarkable monument is that of 
Archbishop Chichele, who instigated Henry the Fifth’s 
war with France, and built All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
to indicate his ‘‘deep remorse for this sin.” We have 
the monument of Cardinal Pole, the last Roman 
Catholic Archbishop. We have the tomb of Henry IV. 
and his wife, Joan of Navarre. In 1831 this tomb was 
opened, and the face of the King was discovered in 
complete preservation. The pilgrims climbed up on 
their knees to the steps of the retro-choir, and there 
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are still indentations in the stones from the long 
succession of worshippers, The western screen, with 
its crowned figures, and the screen surrounding the 
choir, are very beautiful. The walls of the Cathedral 
close at the east-end in the Corona, ‘‘ lightly, beauti- 
fully built,” the work of ‘‘ English William.” 


THE PRECINCTS 


Tue Precincts are very extensive, and exhibit 
remains of the great Benedictine Monastery, which 
originally was almost part and parcel of the Cathedral. 
Indeed, the first Archbishop lived with the monks until 
Lanfranc gave them a mitred Prior of their own. The 
Prior’s lodgings occupied the site of the present 
Deanery. A great deal of the monastery buildings have 
been burnt or obliterated, but some remains possess 
matchless interest and value. It is just possible to 
trace out the hall and chapel of the Infirmary. Just 
beyond the Infirmary is the Dark Entry (see illustration), 
a passage, which only of late years has been uncovered 
and the arches opened. It leads on one side into the 
Cloisters, and on the other into the Green Court, a 
space which was formerly surrounded by the domestic 
buildings of the monastery. ‘Near this was the sacred 
well of St. Thomas, which was considered miraculous, 
but more probably simply chalybeate, which would 
go far to account for the phenomena exhibited. The 
Archbishop’s palace, where many kings and queens 
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have held high State, has perished, the Great Hall having been 
pulled down and the remains sold by Charles II. Some magnificent 
buildings still survive. There is the Chapter House, which is also 
called the Sermon House, as it was used for preaching after the times 
of the Reformation. The roof, of Irish oak, is rich and curious. The 
Cloisters form a quadrangle; in the old times the windows were 
glazed and the walls painted with carols and texts. T here are traces 
of a laver for the ablutions of the monks. ‘There are two arched 
doorways. One led to the refectory ; through the other—through 
which Becket passed—we enter the Cathedral. The Library has its 
oaken roof supported by Norman arches, resting on fourteen massive 
stone pillars. It is rich in MSS., and the shelves laden with books. 
The present Baptistery used to be the castellum aqua, and was the 
centre of the water-system of the old conventual buildings ; the 
water, brought at some distance from the fields, was distributed by 
pipes all over the monastery. It contains a marble font brought 
from the Cathedral nave. Among some other interesting remains 
are those of the ** Maister Honour” State chambers, where pilgrims 
of high rank were lodged by the Prior, and there was another range 
of buildings, Domus Hospitum, where the poor were entertained. 
This last place was partly converted into a Mint, was afterward given 
to Cardinal Pole, and in the remainder he established the famous 
King’s School. The Norman Staircase, leading to the hall of the 
school (Late Norman), is the only construction of the kind in 
existence, 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S, MONASTERY AND MISSION 
COLLEGE 


OutsiDE the old Roman city was a heathen temple, which 
Ethelbert gave to Augustine, who converted it into a church, in 
the same way that so many Roman basilicas have been first heathen 
temples and then churches. Close by he built the Benedictine 
Monastery of SS. Peter and Paul. ‘The buildings were of immense 
extent and richly endowed ; its Abbot vied with the Prior of Christ 
Church in magnificence, and the hospitalities were profuse. . After 
the Dissolution it became a Royal residence. Elizabeth held a 
Court here; here Charles I, first met his bride, Henrietta Maria, 
and here their son, Charles II., rested on his way from Dover to 
London, Gradually the ancient buildings sank into complete ruin, 
and had in part become a brewery, when they were put up to auction 
in 1843 and purchased by Mr. A. J. B, Beresford-Hope, M.P. He 
devoted it to a Missionary College, and the new editices were skil- 
fully combined with the ancient remains, The new fabric was 
designed by Mr. Butterfield, and is considered to bear a close 
resemblance to an ancient Benedictine Monastery of Italy. The 
entrance gates still remain, and have been copied at Eastwell and 
at Eaton Hall. The missionary students, in addition to the usual 
studies, go through a course of manual industry and also of 
medicine, 


A WALK ABOUT CANTERBURY 


Tue Kent and Canterbury Hospital, close by, is situated on 
ground once belonging to the Hospital, and it is here that the 
missionary students pursue their scientific course. The favourite 
public walk, one of unusual beauty, is the Dane John, a corruption 
of Donjon, the trench and mound outside the old city walls. It was 
purchased and excellently Jaid out into shady avenue and path by a 
private citizen, whose good work is recorded by an obelisk on 
a mound of eighty feet, from which there is a noble view of the 
Cathedral and surrounding country. Close by is the Martyrs’ Field, 
where Cardinal Pole consigned eighteen men and women to the 
stake. All through the town and in the immediate neighbourhood 
there are interesting public buildings and precious remains of antiquity. 
Belonging to these last are scanty remains of the Benedictine nunnery 
of St. Sepulchre’s, where once abode Elizabeth Barton, ‘ the Nun of 
Kent;” the remains of Black Friars on the banks of the Stour ; East 
Bridge Hospital, where the poor pilgrims were entertained, &c. Some 
interesting collections are to be found in the Public Museum, In 
the High Street some traces are to be found of the Chequers Inn, 
mentioned by Chaucer in the ‘Canterbury Tales.” The Castle 
still shows its great Keep at the top of Castle Street. It was 
acquired by the Conqueror, and reduced by Louis of France in the 
time of King John. It was turned into a prison where Jews were 
frequently confined, and there used to be on the walls many 
versicles of the Psalms in Hebrew. There was one native of 
Canterbury, the son of a humble barber, a_chorister of the 
Cathedral, who became a peer and Lord Chief Justice. The late 
Lord Tenterden informed the writer that he once made a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury to identify his ancestor’s little shop, but it had been 
“improved ” off the face of the earth, In the immediate suburbs is the 
old hospital of St. Nicholas for Leprosy, whose little chapel remains 
very much as it was at the end of the eleventh century. The 
admirable charity of the Clergy Orphan School is nobly placed on the 
summit of St. Thomas’s Hill, with a view extending to the coast. 
There are about a dozen churches in Canterbury, but the main 
interest is concentrated on St. Martin’s Church on St. Martin’s Hill. 
This is the ‘* Mother Church of England as Canterbury is the Mother 
Cathedral.” Some centuries before Pope Gregory sent Augustine, 
Christian missionaries, sent by Pope Eleutherius, had here reared 
the first British Church, and during that time British Bishops were 
found in the Councils of Arles, Sardica, and Rimini. Christianity 
had well-nigh died out of the land when Queen Bertha worshipped 
here, and paved the way for Augustine and his work. Dean 
Stanley, who in Canterbury first found a home of his own, and the 
full range of his influence and powers, has eloquently dwelt upon 
this famous site: “From this Christianity here established has 
flowed by direct consequence, first, the Christianity of Germany, 
then, after a long interval, of North America, and lastly, we may 
trust in time, of all India and Australasia. The view from St. 
Martin’s Hill is, indeed, one of the most interesting that can be 
found in the world; there is none to which I would more willingly 
take any one who doubted whether a small beginning could lead to 
a great and lasting good, none which carried us more vividly back 
into the past, or more hopefully forward to the future.” With some 
such happy auguries for the future we greet the enthronisation of 
the new Archbishop. F. ARNOLD 


i 
THE RUNNING MAN 


Tue early spring is the season far excellence for the amateur 
athlete who affects pedestrian honours. All other seasons have 
their appropriate pastimes, which monopolise his energies, and bring 
him more glory, or, at least, more enjoyment, than the triumphs of 
the running-path. But Lent, which, with its still surviving associa- 
tions of austerity and frugal diet, predisposes the muscular Christian 
to a life of “‘ training,” is more profitably occupied in preparing 
for the running-ground than in other forms of exercise. For less distin- 
guished aspirants to athletic fame it is too early for the river, which 
offers neither outward attractions to the scantily-clad oarsman nor 
solid rewards in the shape of regatta prizes. Cricket is only distantly 
visible on the programme of the year’s amusements ; and the same 
may be said of lawn tennis, swimming, and most of the other out- 
door pastimes. Lent is the time, therefore, to see the running-man 
of the best, that is, the amateur type, doing his daily exercise, and 
bringing himself into that robust but artificial state of health known 
to the connoisseurs as ‘‘ condition.” The popular and once tolerably 
true idea of the discipline required of a runner was that he should 
almost every day run once or twice at the top of his speed the 
disiguce over which he was to contend in the race. A course of 
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physic endured at the beginning of training was succeeded bya 
strict devotion to solid food of limited variety but unlimited 
quantity, whilst the supply of liquid nutriment was severely, and 
even cruelly, curtailed. This regimen has been greatly modified ; 
and the modern athlete, while he does better performances, also 
enjoys an easier time than his hardly-used predecessors. He walks 
a good deal, runs comparatively few trials at full speed, eats more 
moderately, but of much more tempting fare, and trusts more to 
improving his general health and strength than to developing 
abnormally the particular muscles required in the race. _Accord- 
ingly, itis more difficult to see him straining his limbs in dreary 
competition against the rival progress of the hands of a stop-watch, 
or to note any peculiarities in the way mn which’ he comports 
himself at the breakfast or dinner-table. . » 

The running man ‘is a development of very recent times. Until 
three-and-twenty years ago he had been little known in the amateur 
world—at least, for some two thousand years, since men of high 
birth in Greece were accustomed to alter their names for the grand 
national foot-races. But of late the victorious pedestrian has achieved 
high fame, and challenged even the honours allowed to the most 
successful oarsmen. He has never become quite so popular, and is 
never likely to become so ; for this reason, that he is not necessarily 
animated by the same esprit de corps which is expected of each 
member of a boat’s crew ; is not subjected to the same rigorous 
discipline ; and may please himself, to a large extent, as to the diet 
and system he adopts in training. But he enjoys triumphs and 
emoluments, in the shape of silver cups and medals, second only to 
the boating man; and in the roll of fame, published in sporting 
year-books, his name is inscribed in the same style as that of the 
victorious charioteer in ancient Greece. 

Tt will be well ifthe fair fame of those amateurs who have thus far 
won the palm at Lillie Bridge can be maintained without any fear of 
such degradation as has overtaken other sports. Unfortunately 
there is a great and growing difficulty in distinguishing between the 
true and the false amateur. In ancient times the mechanic arts were 
occupied exclusively by persons ina servile or semi-servile condi- 
tion; and, as all such’ were rigorously excluded from the Isthmian 
and Olympic contests, there was no chance at all of their 
intruding themselves into competition with the real amateur. But in 
our day we have no very certain way of protecting the man who 
competes for honour alone from those who take up athletics as a 
means of making money. It is manifest to most people that the 
intrusion of the latter class would be soon fatal to the best interests 
of the sport. Not only are the professionals or semi-professionals 
pretty certain to win, as they can devote their whole time to training 
and practice, but the other men will not consent to enter the lists 
against them. When Alexander the Great, who was supposed to be 
the best runner in Greece, was asked to enter for the Isthmian foot- 
race, he replied that he would do so if all the other runners were 
kings. In like manner men of good position, whose main object is 
education or a liberal profession, with athletics as a relaxation, will 


not, as a rule, enter against those with whom foot-racing is a busi- 
ness by which they can make money in the way of betting. 
Accordingly the type of running man who has hitherto been most 
admired, because he has always run fair, and for fame alone, is 
threatened with something like extinction unless some rules can be 
devised for distinguishing and protecting him from i a ofa 
E. B. M. 


less honourable kind. 


In its way “ Alirabi” (William Blackwood and Sons) is a 
curiosity. A story—as things go, it may be called a novel in one 
volume—it presents some points of novelty and piquancy, and, 
with these, a considerable disappointment. It purports to be 
written by ‘‘a Hadji of Hyde Park ; ” it treats with evident under- 
standing and a pronounced and peculiar cynicism of ‘‘the banks 
and bankers of the Nile”-—that is to say, of native and English 
life in Egypt generally and Cairo in particular, After reading a 
few chapters, one feels that here is an author who not only writes 
very well, but who knows, or at all events successfully appears to 
know, what he is writing about; which in these days is a notable 
point indeed. The early chapters are suggestive of much that may 
follow. Much does follow, it is true; and it is always interesting, 
often amusing, and occasionally instructive ; but it is not quite what 
we are led to expect. In a story, perhaps, this, as a general rule, 
is not altogether a fault, but in the present instance the result is a 
little aggravating. There is more meaning in the title-page than 
appears ; at first sight it is mysterious, and a trifle comic; but the 
opening chapters lead one to expect something like an_ earnest 
treatment of the Egyptian people, and the jealousies and 
intrigues of Frankish residents at Cairo, and Frankish statesmen in 
Paris and London. When, however, the book is finished the 
mockery of it is as clear as daylight, though not so refreshing, and 
the suspicion already roused by certain occasional passages which 
seem like so many cold, sly, and wicked chuckles—that the 
unknown author is trifling with us—is confirmed in a manner which 
is at once irritating to the reader, and damaging to the story, 
considered from the point of view of Art. All his ingenuity, and 
humour, and insight, and wit—for of these he possesses a goodly 
measure—are thrown away for absolutely nothing; and what 
promised to be a sterling work stands revealed as a mere dlague 
—clever enough, it is true, and fuil of dexterities and striking effects, 
but still a d/ague. That much being decided, it must be said that, 
as a jest, as a piece of clever and rather pungent trifling, the book 
may be very thoroughly enjoyed, and possibly a thing or two about 
Arab character may be learned from it; but it is to be regretted that 
the author has not turned his abilities and his knowledge to more 
serious and (artistically speaking) profitable account. 

In ‘Through the Khyber Pass” (Elliot Stock) the Rev. J. 
Gelson Gregson reprints from the Indian Temperance Magazine, On 
Guard, the diary of his adventures during. the second Afghan 
campaign, from November, 1379, to January, 1880; with a chapter 
on Ceylon. Mr. Gregson travelled on behalf of the Soldiers’ Total 
Abstinence Association, which he himself started at Agra so long 
ago as 1862, Te left India in 1866, and for a long interval the 
undertaking seems to have lapsed. In 1872, however, he returned, 
and reorganised the Association, which now has_ branch societies in 
nearly every regiment and battery in India, and in June last boasted 
atotal of 11,494 members. As Secretary to the Association it 
became Mr. Gregson’s duty to visit the regimental societies in 
Afghanistan during the war, as well as the cantonments in India, 
and his modest volume constitutes a simple permanent record of the 
work done. Every man who kept his pledge through the campaign 
was rewarded with the ‘‘ Afghan Temperance Honour ”—a silver 
bar with ‘‘ Afghanistan, 1879,” in raised letters, Over four hundred 
bars were distributed. Mr. Gregson was at the Sherpoor Cantonments, 
at Cabul, during the famous attack led by that arch-ruffian 
Mahommed Jan, and his account of this, and a vast variety of other 
incidents, makes much lively and not a little significant reading. 
There are some good anecdotes; perhaps the best is that of the 
Highlanders’ ‘‘ Hogmoonay,” at Sherpoor, on New Year’s Eve. 
The camp seems to have been in a seasonable aproar till about 
three o’clock in the morning; the bands played, the -pipes 


screamed, the men sang and shouted, and a noisy proces- 
sion traversed the lines from end to end,—‘‘seeing the old year 
out!” When the throng arrived at General Roberts's quarters, 
one of the Highlanders went up to the door, but was met by an 
aide-de-camp, who said the General had *‘ turned in,” therefore the 
men couldn’t see him. The Highlander, however, pushed into the 
room, with ‘“‘Hoot! We don’t want to see none of you aides-de- 
camp ;” and, going up to the General, who was either asleep, or 
pretending to be, said, in the softest tones, ‘‘ Gimeral! Gineral! 
If ye only ken how the men love ye, ye’d come out and see them.” 
It is needless to add that this ‘‘ fetched” the hero of the march to 
Candahar, who was as proud of his men as they were of theit 
General. Of more serious purport, however, is the appendix, which, 
amongst other interesting matter, gives a table, in which some very 
striking figures bearing upon the question of abstinence in the Army 
are shown; indeed, the matter is one which should receive serious 
consideration at headquarters, for discipline and efficiency and 
economy are affected to an extent not lightly to be estimated, 

“Ups and Downs of Spanish Travel ” (London Literary Society) 
is not a remarkable work. The author—H. Belsches Graham 
Bellingham, to all appearance a lady—in a preface distinguished by 
a sweet simplicity, tells us that, foreseeing that much time was likely 
to be occupied this year in relating the disjointed story of her 
travels through Majorca, and what she calls ‘the Wilds of Southern 
Spain,” she decided to ‘“‘string together the events and ideas,” 
compare dates, and ‘put the whole together in a readable form.” 
Her chief object in publishing, however, was, we are further 
informed, to ‘have the book always ready to lend or give away.” 
This indicates a spirit of benevolence quite unusual in an author, 
and itis to be hoped it will meet with the appreciation it deserves. 
The narrative, as a lady’s narrative usually is, is chatty, and, perhaps, 
a little unequal ; quotations abound, the style is indifferent, the facts 
not astonishingly new; and yet it would be hard to say the book 
is not bright and readable. It is best described as pleasant, and 
rather above than below the average of its kind. 

It is long since Mr. Ruskin, in ‘Modern Painters” and “‘TheSeven 
Lamps of Architecture,” described, with inimitable truth and grace 
of expression, the wild flowers of Switzerland. It is long since, and 
perhaps those books are not read as widely as they were, or as they 
deserve ; for, however much we may disagree with Mr. Ruskin’s 
theories and crotchets of Art, no one can dispute the beauty of his 
word-painting, or fail to admire the wonderful manner in which he 
blends fact with charm. There is, for instance, in ‘‘ The Seven 
Lamps,” a word-picture of spring flowers in a pine-forest in the Jura 
which, in its way, is perfect ; and we are reminded of it, and others 
of its kind, bya handsome volume of illustrations, ‘‘The Wild 
Flowers of Switzerland” (S. Low and Co.). There are many 
existing works on Alpine flowers, doubtless ; but ‘‘it seems there is 
still a want which remains to be supplied, viz., a popular work 
which will enable those who are not thoroughly versed in botany to 
name the flowers they meet with in their wanderings in the Swiss 
mountains.” This object has certainly been attained by ‘H.C. W.,” 
whose work, whilst it aims at being useful rather than ornamental, 
possesses qualities of considerable beauty and eharm, We have 
here sixteen large coloured plates, representing a vast variety of 
blossoms ; but even these fall far short of the number to be found in 
an every-day walk in the valleys of the Bernese Oberland. We are 
promised, therefore, a second volume, should this first meet with 
success ; and that it merits all it can meet is clear. The drawings 
seem to have been made with singular care, colour, and form, being 
in most cases admirable, and the descriptions are lucid and precise. 
Probably no better book of its kind is desirable; if you have been 
to Switzerland, it will set you dreaming of scenes you have visited ; 
whilst, if you have never ventured there, it will open up for 
you a new world of light, and grace, and delicate splendour, 

““The Wit and Wisdom of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton” 
(George Routledge and Sons) seems to afford opportunity to the 
reviewer for writing a neat essay on Lord Lytton. Space forbids, 
however ; and of Mr. Charles Kent’s selection we shall not say 
more than that it is, on the whole, good; and of his method of 
arrangement that, if at first sight it seems peculiar, there is much to 
be said inits favour. By the way, this kind of anthology is increasing 
visibly : and it seems as well to point out that the so-called ‘‘ wit and 
wisdom” of most modern authors may safely be left in the oblivion 
of their works. 

The sixth volume of ‘*The Antiquary” (Elliot Stock) shows 
improvement in point of value and interest alike ; and it is notable 
as a piece of typography. In a publication of this nature the index 
is, or should be, a leading feature. In the present instance it seems 
accurate and fairly complete. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of several useful books of 
reference. First among them comes ‘‘ Debrett’s Peerage, Baronet- 
age, and Knightage, 1883” (Dean and Son), a venerable publication 
which has now reached its hundred and seventieth year. But 
* Debrett” still seems in vigorous youth. We note in the present 
edition sixty pages of information relating to the predecessors of 
Peers, and the other information is as full and accurate as usual. 
The details concerning the collateral branches of noble families, for 
which *‘ Debrett” is usually consulted, are carefully given, and the 
volume, which is admirably printed on good paper, is enriched with 
1,400 armorial bearings.—Of a different character to the large 
Peerages, but of almost more use to the ordinary public, is ‘* Kelly’s 
Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes, 1883” 
(Kelly and Co.). This volume contains, in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the names of all persons who have a definite position through 
their hereditary or official rank, from their position as Members of 
Parliament, or from their ownership of land. We have tested the 
book repeatedly, and can vouch for its fulness, its accuracy, and 
the extreme simplicity of its arrangement.—‘‘ The Medical Register, 
1883,” and ‘‘ The Dentists’ Register, 1883,” both printed by 
Spottiswoode and Co. for the General Medical Council, contain, 
besides the register of names, much useful information for profes- 
sional men of both classes. 


afi 


A Lunatics’ NewspaPER is to be established in a Transatlantia 
asylum. Appropriately enough, the journal will be called the 
Moon, and will be written, set up, and edited solely by madmen. 


‘© Soap-BUBBLE ” PARTIES are the latest freak of fashion-leaders 
in New York, and the aspect of a large number of guests all gravely 
intent upon this somewhat childish amusement is said to be highly 
entertaining. 


Tiny Music-BoxeEs, playing one tune very faintly, are now sus- 
pended to the waist-belts of Transatlantic belles. These melodious 
trinkets usually contain hairpins, glove-buttoners, and other minor 
adjuncts of the feminine toilette. 


A Series OF ‘‘ REFORMATION Pxays,” in the style of the 
Ober-Ammergau Passion Plays, are to be begun in Germany this 
year, in connection with the Luther Quatercentenary in November. 
The first play will represent the life of the Great Reformer, and will 
be performed at Wittenberg. 


A CHEERFUL FUNERAL EXHIBITION was recently held at 
Rochester, in the State of New Vork. The collection will 
include ‘‘caskets”—as the Americans style coffins—of the most 
elaborate and improved designs, funeral cars, mourning liveries and 
harness, embalming fluids, floral wreaths, real and artificial, and all 
kinds of funeral paraphermalia. One section is designated the 
““Museum and Old Coffin Shop.” 
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RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 


AN author must be possessed of a most enviably sanguine tempera- 
ment who ventures in the present day to write historical tragedies 
in blank verse with an assured hope of their finding favour in the 
eyes of the playgoing public ; but the experiment may be pronounced 
as justifiable as it was praiseworthy when the result is so excellent 
a series of poetical dramas as ** Plays from English History,” by 
Charles Grindrod (Kegan Paul), ‘They are six in number, respec- 
tively entitled ‘*King Henry I.,” ‘“King Henry II,” ‘* King 
Henry IIL.,” ‘‘King Edward IL,” ‘‘ King Edward V.,” and 
“King James I,” The first two are the best, but all have merit. 
The blank verse has the true Shakesperian ring, some of the 
incidental lyrics would not have disgraced the early dramatists, and 
the interest’ is in each case well sustained. ‘‘ King Henry I.” is 
announced as having been written in 1868 for that most delusive 
competition, the T. P. Cooke prize, which, as is added with great 
satire, ‘has not yet been decided ;” it will be guessed that 
the action deals with the loss of the White Ship, and the subject is 
well treated. The second play is the best, though there is some- 
thing daringly original in making the King present at Becket’s 
murder in time to receive his dying absolution, Had we space we 
should like to quote the whole of the Archbishop’s fugitive speech 
on the shore at Sandwich, but here is a charming little song 
ascribed to Rosamond Clifford : 

Sad was the heart of Dido, 
When her fair lord would go: 
Ah, me! then quoth Queen Dido, 

Wilt leave me here in woe ?— 
Alas, alas! sighed Dido, 


For love and gentle pity, 
Thou shalt not use me so!” 


By-the-bye, the episode of Rosamond’s death is treated less artisti- 
cally than the rest of the author’s work would have led us to expect ; 
a tremendous opportunity has been thrown away by not confronting 
Eleanor with her rival. ‘Edward II.” is a failure, and could 
hardly have been otherwise. He must be a great dramatic poet 
indeed who could succcessfully follow in the wake of Marlowe. 
“© Edward V. ” deals, of course, with the very doubtful legend of 
the murder of the Princes in the Tower; it has fine passages, but 
is more suited for the closet than the stage. There remains for 
special notice ‘‘James I.,” which must be praised for many things ; 
it is one of the best, the interest being wisely centred in Raleigh, 
whilst that disgrace to humanity, the king, is fairly presented ; the 
author shows a marvellous command of the Lowland Scots, though 
his skill may be wasted on some readers, and, perhaps, no actor 
since the death of Mr. Phelps could have adequately sustained the 
part. Altogether, these pieces, whether considered as stage-plays 
or as poems, are vastly above the average. 

Interest of a different nature attaches to ‘‘Gorboduc, or Ferrex 
and Porrex: a Tragedy by Thomas Norton and Thomas Sackville,” 
edited by L. Toulmin Smith (Heilbronn: Verlag von Gebr. 
Henninger). Everybody knows the name of this fine play as the 
first regular tragedy in the English language, but few have hitherto 
had the opportunity of perusing it, and the thanks of all students 
are due to the editor of a most careful and scholarly version, pre- 
pared somewhat after the manner of the Clarendon Press publica- 
tions; it isa pity that the name of no London publisher should be 
appended. The preface is excellent, especially that part which 
deals with the Puritan Norton’s claim to a joint authorship with 
Lord Buckhurst, who is commonly awarded the sole credit of 
production ; but as touching the question of dumb show it might 
have been noted that this is used in many other plays besides 
Tancred and Gismund, notably in Lericles, and in the apocryphal 
Shakespearian tragedy Zocrive. In spite of its ghastly horrors the 
play isa remarkably fine one, and, given an intelligent audience, 
there is no reason why it should not still be acted; any tragic actress 
might revel in Videna’s lament for Ferrex, or in Marcella’s account 
of the death of his brother. There can be little doubt that the 
play had at the time a political significance, with reference to the 
royal succession, and it is curious to note the almost prophetic 
spirit of some of the passages touching on the question of divine 
right ; the following lines, fine in themselves, must have been much 
to the taste of Elizabeth : 


No cause serves, whereby the subject may 
Call to account the doings of his prince, ° 
Much less in blood by sword to work revenge, 
No more than may the hand cut off the head, 
In act nor speech, no: not in secret thought, 
The subject may rebel against his lord, 
Or judge of him that sits in Czsar’s seat, 
With grudging mind to damn those he mislikes 5 
Though kings forget to govern as they ought, 
Yet subjects must obey as they are bound. 


We have modernised the archaic spelling, which has no logical 
status, and can only serve to puzzle modern readers, though it is, of 
course, right in the pamphlet, which is an exact reproduction of 
the 1570 edition. There can be no doubt of its welcome by all 
interested in English literature. : 

An anonymous volume of poems, ** Love in Idleness” (Kegan 
Paul), contains much that is good; itis of the school of Rossetti 
and Swinburne, and reminds us in places of Mr. Oscar Wilde at 
his best. Take for instance ‘In Limine,” ‘‘ The Masque of Philip 
the Deacon,” or ‘‘In Scheria.” But other influences are apparent, 
as in the truly catholic poem ‘* The Recompense,” or in the follow- 
ing stanzas, entitled ‘‘ Separation :”— 


Let us not strive, the world at least is wide ; 
This way and that our different paths divide, 
Perhaps to meet upon the further side. 


We must not strive ; friends cannot change to foes ; 
O yes, we love; albeit winter snows 
Cover the flowers, the flowers are there, God knows. 


And yet I would it had been any one, 
Only not thou, O my companion, 
My guide, mine own familiar friend, mine own ! 


The pieces called ‘‘Doggrel in Delft” are clever, showing a 
genuine sense of humour; the sonnets, too, are ingenious, especially 
“The Lost Self,” and the translations from the Greek have 
scholarly merit. On the whole this is a rather exceptional 
collection. 

All of us have enjoyed Mr. George R. Sims’s verses in one form 
or another, and he has never shown himself to greater advantage 
than in the volume entited ‘The Lifeboat, and Other Poems” 
(J. P. Fuller, Wine Office Court). It must be a very cold-blooded 
person who could read without emotion such pieces as ‘‘ Nellie’s 
Prayer,” ‘ Ticket-o’-Leave,” or above all, ‘* The Road to Heaven.” 
In short, if public readers have their own feelings well under 
control, and can be sure of getting through a piece without publicly 
crying, there is a mine of wealth for them here. 

‘Lyrics for Heart and Voice,” by Thomas Brevior (F. Pitman), 
is a very modestly: introduced volume, which contains some 
excellent religious verse; it is intended as acontribution to the 
hymnal of the future, and not a few of the poems really deserve 
the name of hymns, which are, perhaps, the most difficult metrical 
things to verse, if ballads be excepted. ‘All Souls’ Day” is 
particularly good. 

We have also to acknowledge the seventh volume of Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.’s charming ‘Parchment Library” 
Edition of Shakespeare, and a collected cheap edition of Long- 
fellow’s poetical works from Messrs, Routledge. 


‘whole length of it. 


THE GRAPHIC 


A KANGAROO HUNT 


Namor River, New SouTH WALEs, 
October—, 7882, 


Last Wednesday all hands knocked off work to take part ina 
grand kangaroo datiue, convened by some neighbouring squatters, 
It was on the largest scale ever attempted in Australia, with a 
corresponding result. The local paper some days previously 
contained the following advertisement :— 

“Roll up! Roll up! Roll up! Neighbours, Friends, and 
Strangers. Horsemen and footmen with guns or without to meet 
at the ——- Homestead on the 23rd of October for a Kangaroo 
Drive. A welcome for everybody. Bring a pair of blankets, if 
you've got any. If you havn't, we'll find you some. Plenty of 
tucker, guns, and ammunition. Roll up, Boys! Roll up !” 

Such an invitation in New South Wales finds ready acceptance, 
and for two days before the one appointed, horsemen by twos and 
threes might be seen wending their way through the bush to S——, 
the lessee of which run was famed, far and wide, asa thorough- 
going sportsman and a liberal employer. Our contingent went all 
together, and an animated scene the home paddock presented when 
we arrived at our destination. A similar sight is not to be seen 
every day in the Australian bush. More than three hundred 
horsemen, armed with every conceivable variety of gun—from the 
forty-year old shooting-iron of Hollis to the last thing of Greener’s ; 
and mounted on every conceivable variety of animal—from an 
almost unbroken colt toa Suffolk punch. Besides, there was a 
small army of men on foot to act as beaters. It wasa glorious 
day, but, of course, after a twenty-mile ride we felt like a little 
refreshment, and there was no lack of it. Huge rounds of beef, 
cheeses like dray wheels, and great buckets of tea, hot, strong, and 
sweet, disappeared like magic amid much laughter, fun, and 
chaffing. 

Next morning, up with the first cry of the laughing jackass, just 
before daybreak, a wash in the creek, breakfast, and a swig of 
Martell’s palest, and the fun commences, Stations are allotted 
to all the parties by our leader along both sides of the gully—the 
Old hands at the game generally lie down, 
because, in the excitement, bullets and swan shot fly round rather 
too close to be pleasant. I looked sharp out for my v¢s-d-vis, and 
discovered one of the rankest of ‘‘new chums” it has been my fortune 
tocomeacross. One of those gilded youths who are sent out here, now 
and again, with lots of money and no brains. Heaven alone knows 
what they come here for, unless it is to be made a laughing-stock 
of through the colonies. They haven’t a single idea, except 
themselves, and their speech is generally limited to ‘‘Haw! oh! 
yeth.” There, opposite me, stood this particular specimen 
—admirably got-up for the Bush. Velvet knickerbockers, 
nothing less; ankle-jacks that, I could see from where I stood, 
were pinching him horribly as he rested himself, first on one foot 
then on the other, like a ‘‘native companion,” gazing meanwhile 
intently up into the trees from under the scanty shade of a little 
stiff black billycock. Seeing that this gentleman was handling a 
brand-new revolving rifle, I lay down flat behind a tolerably thick 
stump.- The beaters could now be heard at work, the cracks of 
their whips and wild yells and shouts making the Bush ring again. 

Soon half-a-dozen “‘ flying does” came hopping down the gully, 
thud, thud, thud on the hard ground ; but they never reached so far 
as our position, but fell victims to a dozen shots from the other 
side,—the rule in these cases being (as it is well known the 
marsupials on entering a gully will attempt to make for the scrub, 
on one side or the other) for the shooters only on the side they make 
for, to fire. This lessens risk of accidents which, however, 
frequently occur. Thicker and faster now rolled the living tide of 
kangaroos, wallaroos, wallabies, and all their relations, large and 
small, encompassed between two walls of sportsmen, raining ball 
and shot. Of course, it was a massacre; but it was badly wanted. 
Remember, each kangaroo is said to consume the grass of five 
sheep a day. We had not expected such a drive as this, for the 
wide gully was literally choked from side to side with the jumping, 
swaying masses. 

The blue velvet knickerbockers I could see dimly, now and again, 
through the clouds of smoke ; and a continuous crack, crack, from 
that quarter, accompanied by the whiz of bullets past my head, 
warned me not to stand up yet. The heavy rush was over, and the 
firing slackened considerably, but the new chum continued to blaze 
away as fast as he could put his cartridges in and_ discharge 
his piece. He had by this time got from the scrub nearly out into 
the middle of the gully, and there he stood firing, but seldom hitting 
anything ; people all round singing out and swearing at him—to no 
purpose. He evidently meant to pot a biped of some sort, if not 
akangaroo. One of the latter, a very big ‘‘old man,” at this 
moment entered the gully, and, running the gauntlet of a few 
straggling shots—for guns were by this time getting hot and 
ammunition scarce—he made straight for our friend in the knicker- 
bockers, who valiantly stood his ground, and discharged four shots 
nearly point blank at the seven-footer, one only grazing his cheek 
or jaw. The sting of the bullet made the ‘‘old man” so savage, 
that the next moment he had Blue Breeches, breech-loader and all, 
ina loving embrace, and was busily engaged in doing his best to 
disembowel the unfortunate Mr. X—— with his long, sharp hind 
claws. Todo the chap justice, I must say he behaved well; and, 
though horribly scared and pinioned as he was, he kicked and 
struggled with all his might; and, as some one afterwards 
remarked, ‘‘Never so much as let a yell out of him.” Off came 
the velveteens and billycock ; the former strewing the ground with 
long strips, and the latter entangled in the ‘ old man’s” long claw, 
to which, perhaps, our new chum owed his escape with only a few 
nasty rips ; for men came running up to him from all sides, and the 
savage old brute got his skull knocked in with the stock of a rifle, 
while his opponent, released from his grip, stood ruefully surveying 
himself, and wiping off the blood and dirt from his legs, now quite 
denuded of their civilised covering. 

Lots of fun was, of course, poked at him; but one choleric old 
gentleman, with a very red face, read hima sharp lecture on his 
shooting exploit, winding up with, ‘‘ Confound you, sir! You shot 
at mea dozen times. I couldn’t get a chance to shoot kangaroos 
for watching you. Pity your mother didn’t keep you at home, 
instead of sending you out into the world with a six-chambered 
rifle, which you use as if it was a child’s toy.” 

However, fresh clothes, a few bandages, and half-a-tumbler of 
“‘three star” somewhat consoled poor X—— for all this rough 
usage—especially because the ‘“ old man” was skinned on the spot, 
and the pelt presented to him as a trophy, which attention he 
acknowledged with, ‘Haw! yeth, horrid brute !—nearly stwipped 
me. So glad no ladies, you know,” a speech which was received 
with great laughter—it was said so earnestly. 

Well, the slain were now counted, and reached the very respect- 
able total of 2,800; but lots got away, badly wounded—many of 
them to be yarded in next day’s drive. I dare say, with those that 
died in the Bush, the tally came up to 3,000. Packing up was now 
the order of the day. Horses were brought up, tents struck and 
stowed away with the eatables in spring-carts, drags, and wag- 
gee and a start made for the next camp and another day’s 

rive. 

Our next camp was at the Piney Water Holes, two dark, 
still, tarn-like pools, on the edge of a great pine scrub which 
orders a large plain, at the further extremity of which (some four 
and a-half miles off) the trap was erected, in the shape of an immense 
dog-leg yard, palisaded in with box saplings, some fourteen feet high. 


From this great yard ran two wings, of the same structure, for about 
half-a-mile from each side of the entrance. This is the crush, At 
the half-mile they leave off being dog-leg and commence being 
calico. Not all calico; but four or five belts, about six 
inches broad, hitched round stout stakes driven into the ground, 
about twelve or fifteen feet apart and about ten feet high. And 
very queer it looks, when a breeze is blowing, to see all these calico 
rails shaking about ; especially when, as in the present case, there 
are about eight miles of it, four on each side, gradually diverging, 
till at the far end from the yard they are fully two miles apart. 

With the shouts and cracking of whips, everything that is 
able to travel in the shape of an animal (even emus) must make 
a move towards the fatal wings that are waiting in the distance 
with wide open wavering jaws to receive them, It is fully four in 
the afternoon when we emerge into the open, scratched as to skin, 
torn as to clothing, hoarse with shouting. But our work is not yet 
done. See that great dark looking mass in front—horsemen galloping 
behind and on every side. If one kangaroo or a poor little wallaby 
makes a turn back half-a-dozen horsemen gallop to put him back 
into the mob. They are bound to go, and go they do—a loud cheer 
announcing that the last one is fairly into our calico lane. No 
pressing is needed here. ‘‘Let ’em go easy now !” is the order. 
Perhaps the poor wretches think they are hemmed in by a huge 
fence of white rails ; or that the waving quivering calico is held by 
human enemies, Little do they think that with one push it would 
all lie flat, and they be at liberty to make for their beloved ridges 
and gullies once more, They crowd away in fear from the strange 
walls on each side, and keep well to the middle of the lane, slowly 
hopping, pausing hopping till the first ranks enter the half-mile of 
wooden dog-leg fencing. “Ah,” say the poor beasts, ‘‘we know 
what this is! Many a time we’ve hopped over this into the settlers’ 
cornfields, and you don’t drive us any further this way, if we know 
it.” Too late! Now the leaders are fairly in, and the press behind 
is something awful, for the men are closing up. So they go on for 
the half-mile, and then emerge with a hound as of recovered liberty 
into the great enclosed yard. Now is the time to see jumping and 
spring, not off the tail, as some folks say, but off their great muscular 
hind-legs, All to no purpose. The poor animals fall back time 
after time. Still one did actually get over that fence—a flying doe 
—that with one tremendous jump lodged on the top and fell over— 
on the right side, though ; and the way she made tracks for the scrub 
was a caution. Strange to say, she jumped with her joey in her 
pouch, but when she got over she flung him away, and thus lightened 
she cleared from thirty to forty feet in each bound—one out 
of 5,600. 

Now come the crowd, tired and dusty, horses blown and reeking. 
Houris, also torn as to skirts or habits, and dishevelled as to hair. 
Lots of grog and tucker of course, and oceans of tea, A lot of men 
have been waiting in the yard, and now commence the great opera- 
tion of knocking the marsupials over with heavy waddies—a business 
not so dangerous as would appear at first sight, for very many of the 
animals have been wounded the day before, and the rest are pretly 
well exhausted with their long run and their desperate efforts to 
escape. The skinning and scalping will take place on the morrow. 
It is worth while when such a number are secured—the Government 
bounty being 6¢. per scalp, and_the skins will average all round, 
large and small, say tod, each in Sydney. Eight emus were among 
the captives, and one of them put a slayer /ors de contbat with a tap 
from his foot. They kick, as a Scotchman present remarked, 
“harder than any sanguinary coo.” The sport was over now, and 
it was only a question of butchering, so the town contingent, and 
people who live within five or six miles, began to make for their 
homes. After giving three hearty cheers for Mr. —— and his lady, 
who with many kind words thanked the hunters for their assistance, 
we ended the great —~- Kangaroo Hunt. 


SamuEL J. BRewer.—Of a very familiar type, the like of 
which we have heard scores of times before, is “‘ Unchanged,” a 
love song, written and composed by E, Oxenford and J. Pridham. 
—By the same composer is a stirring war song and chorus, well- 
suited for the mess and barrack-rooms ; the spirited words are by 
A. H. Brown.—* Riverside Sketches” is the collective title of a 
series of moderately easy pianoforte pieces by Talbot Lake. Each 
piece is prettily illustrated with a chromolithographic view of the 
place from whence it takes its name. No. 7, “ Kew,” is a polka, 
with a catching and well-marked time. No. 8, Hampton Court,” 
a, mazurka, is 2 meet pendant for the above. No. 9, “Weybridge,” 
is a Spanish castanet dance, of a very ordinary type. No. 10, 
“ Chertsey,” and No. 11, ‘‘Thames Ditton,” are pleasing little 
morceaux, the one a ‘Rondo in F,” the other ‘‘ Rondo in D.” 
No. 12, ‘‘ Marlow,” is a danceable schottische.—Two good 
specimens of their kind, tuneful, and the tune well-marked, are 
‘The Burlington,” a schottische, and “ Castalia,” @ valse de salon, 
both are by Carl Mahler.—A graceful song, without words, is ‘*A 
Summer Dream,” by Albert Dufaure ; it should be learnt by heart. 
—-One of W. Smallwood’s pleasing morceaux de salon for the 
pianoforte, for which he is well-known, is ‘* Camarilla.”—There 
may possibly be still existing some admirers of such almost obsolete 
pianoforte pieces as ‘Grand Naval and Military Divertimento, 
descriptive of the Bombardment and Occupation of Alexandria,” 
composed by John Pridham ; for them we can recommend this 
pompous composition. 

Messrs. W. Morisey anp Co,——From hence come eight 
songs, each of which will prove a welcome addition to the drawing 
and the concert room. ‘Home to Thy Heart” is the penitent 
wail of a contrite lover craving for pardon, the words are by F. E. 
Weatherly, the music by Ciro Pinsuti; it is published in B flat 
and C.—By the same composer is a martial song, ‘‘ Trusty as 
Steel,” words by H. L. D’Arcy Jaxone, published in three keys.— 
‘Fancy That,” written and composed by Atherlow Furlong, is a 
merry little tale of courtship under the trees, set to a simple 
melody.—A pendant to the above, ‘‘Cleverly Caught,” is a rustic 
tale in two verses, the piquante words by Juba Kennerley, music by 
Henry Pontet. Lither of these two songs are well suited for an 
encore at a concert or musical reading.—Of the same merry type is 
‘‘Turning the Tables,” written and composed by Alfred J. 
Caldicott; both words and music are pleasing and_ bright, 
—‘Angel Echoes” is a pathetic song of medium compass, the 
poetry by G. Clifton Bingham, music by Thomas Hutchinson ; it 
will prove a favourite with all who have cultivated taste. —The same 
may be said of ‘‘ The Gate of Heaven,” a refined and beautiful song, 
with pianoforte, harmonium, harp and violin (ad 26.) accompani- 
ment, published in three keys, written and composed by H. L. 
D’Arcy Jaxone and Berthold ‘Tours. —Sad is the poetry of ‘‘An Old 
Story,” wedded to a sweet melody. Both words and music are by 
Louisa Gray, published in F. and G,—To the student commencing 
the study of harmony, it appears to be dry and tedious labour ; but, as 
his knowledge increases, so does his interest init. A very clear and 
comprehensive work, entitled ‘‘ Harmony,” has been composed by 
Carl Mangold, a well-known musical professor, who certainly 
possesses the gift of imparting knowledgein a very pleasing form. The 
student who diligently studies this work will learn much ina short 
time. 
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1, A Puritan Bigot Destroying One of the Windows of the Cathedral.—2. Nell Cook: “A Warden-pie’s a Dainty Dish to Mortify Withal” (‘* The Ingoldsby Legends”).—3. The 
Monument to the Black Prince.—4. ‘* The Gentle Chaucer Gliding Through the Throng.”—5. Falstaff and His Train.—6. An Interview with the Murderers of 


Becket.—7. The Penance of Henry II.—8. The Murder of Thomas Becket. 
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FLORENCE FORTY-FIVE VEARS AGO 


WHEN I first visited in 1837 the beautiful city in the Valley of 
the Arno, the Austrian Leopold was still Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and United Italy a visionary dream of the future, rarely indulged in 
save by a few patriotic enthusiasts, whose aspirations after national 
independence were regarded, even by the most enlightened of their 
fellow-countrymen, as an impracticable and impossible chimera. 
The Pitti Palace was then the residence of the Chief of the State, 
and ingress to the Boboli Gardens, except by rarely-accorded special 
a ea was strictly limited to the members of the reigning 
family. ; 

In those days, when railways were not, travellers had the choice 
of three methods of locomotion,—by post, during, or the 
lumbering ai/gence, of which Dickens has given us so graphic a 
description ; with the agreeable prospect in any case of passing 
three nights on the road in comfortless refuges, by courtesy called 
inns, between Florence and Rome. ‘There were no boulevards, no 
monster hotels; the four or five of the latter then flourishing—most 
of them excellent—amply sufficing for the accommodation of 
strangers, who had, moreover, the faculty of hiring at a com- 
paratively moderate cost apartments of all sizes, more or less 
handsomely furnished, in many of the old palatial dwellings of the 
Tuscan nobility. 

Whether as a temporary or permanent abode, there existed at 
that period in Italy no pleasanter city than Florence ; good society 
was easy of access, several of the wealthier residents keeping open 
house during the winter season, where you were certain to meet 
everybody worth knowing. Madame Murat, the widow of the 
‘beau sabreur,” who, since her husband’s death, had taken the 
name of Countess Lipona, gave frequent receptions in her magnifi- 
cent hotel; and the Prince de Montfort, otherwise Jerome 
Buonaparte, ex-King of Westphalia, held a weekly Court, the chief 
attraction of which was his daughter the Princess Mathilde, then in 
the full bloom of her acknowledged beauty. So ceremonious, 
however, were these stately gatherings that, as soon as etiquette 
permitted, the majority of the male visitors retired by common 
consent from the presence chamber into an adjoining billiard-room, 
where the Marquis Torregiani was wont to exhibit that marvellous 
proficiency in the game which had gained him the reputation of 
the best player in Italy. One of the most enjoyable houses 
was that of Prince Corsini, the favourite resort of the Florentine 
patricians, and invariably graced by the presence of the prettiest 
women, and, as a necessary consequence, by their attendant 
cavaliers, among whom I well remember the youthful representatives 
of such old historical names as Frescobaldi, Rucellai, and Antenori. 
Nor must the Casa Valabrégue, the home of the illustrious Catalani, 
be forgotten ; where, in compliance with the repeated solicitations 
of her guests, “la reine des cantatrices et la cantatrice des rois” 
would occasionally seat herself at the piano, -and with a voice 
tremulous from age, but still full of expression, treat them to a vocal 
reminiscence of the past, invariably concluding with a verse of our 
national air. Her husband was a chatty little man, devotedly fond 
of billiards, and a constant frequenter of the fashionable club, the 
Casino dei Nobili; he was never tired of expatiating on the bygone 
triumphs of his wife, and, although, as I firmly believe, he knew 
little or nothing of music, regarded himself as one of those infallible 
connoisseurs from whose critical judgment there was no appeal. A 
very agreeable and thoroughly English house was that of Mr, Fom- 
belle, where the e/7#e of the British colony was always to be found ; 
Thad the pleasure of becoming acquainted there with that admirable 
pianist, John Baptist Cramer, and of listening to his delightful 
improvisations, while old Liverati, the Bolognese composer, watched 
every movement of the agile fingers in speechless ecstacy. 

The first thing a stranger usually did on his arrival was to subscribe 
to Viesseux’s reading-room, and the second to secure admission as an 
honorary member to the Casino dei Nobili; a privilege easily 
obtainable through whichever might happen to be his banker, Fenzi, 
or Plowden and French. The last-named gentleman, who was 
subsequently ennobled by way of reward for his liberality in defraying 
part of the cost of a new road to Fiesole, married the daughter of 
the composer Mazzinghi; he had a sweet tenor voice, and sang 
Moore’s melodies, notably ‘‘ Love’s Young Dream,” with exquisite 
taste and feeling. The Cascine were then as now the fashionable 
promenade, and served not only as a very fair substitute for 
the “Row” or the Prater, but also, as the spring advanced, for 
races, got up mainly by the exertions of Prince Peniatowski and one 
of the best-known members of the English colony, Mr. Vansittart. 

During the winter of 1837, the grtma donna at the Pergola was 
the charming Virginia Blasis, whose fine voice and admirable acting 
obtained a three months’ “‘run” for Bellini’s Beatrice di Tenda, and 
whose untimely death from exposure to a pitiless ‘‘tramontana” 
in May, 1838, created a painful sensation throughout the city ; the 
funeral of this popular vocalist was celebrated with great pomp in the 
church of Santa Croce, and attended by all the rank and fashion of 
Florence. Shortly after, Donizetti’s Zucresia Borgia (then a 
novelty) was produced, sung by its original interpreters, Moriani 
and Carolina Ungher. If the former was hardly seen to sueh 
advantage in this opera as in the same composer's Lucia, it cannot 
be denied that the heroine of this terrible drama has never—not 
even in Grisi or Titiens—found a representative more physically or 
artistically ‘la femme du réle” than their Viennese predecessor ; 
she looked the character to the life, and, as been well observed, 
‘‘there was a cold and appalling malice in her glance that made 
one shudder.” Besides these, I had the good fortune to see the 
famous Luigi Vestri at the Teatro Alfieri in Pastore Jacques, rendered 
familiar to English playgoers by the clever performance of Morris 
Barnett ; Vestri was then no longer in the full force of his talent, 
but his delineation of the poor musician was most pathetic and 
impressive. Like all the world, I went of course to the Borgo 
Ognissanti, where Stenterello reigned supreme, and improvised his 
semi-political hits to the intense amusement of a crowded house; 
it was, however, impossible to catch the meaning of his sallies 
without a more intimate acquaintance with Florentine ‘ patois” 
than I possessed, so I contented myself, as M. de Valabrégue, who 
was sitting near me, jocosely observed, with laughing at them ‘de 
confiance.” 

The Poniatowski family, who inhabited the Casa Standish, gave 
occasional amateur performances of light Italian operas, and the 
number of guests being necessarily limited, owing to the narrow 
dimensions of the theatre, it was considered rather a feather in one’s 
cap to obtain a card of invitation. I heard there the Barbiere 
and the &visiy d’Amore excellently sung by Princess Elise and 
her two brothers, Joseph and Charles, the parts of Almaviva and 
Nemorino being entrusted to the fashionable singing master Signor 
Giuliani, The future composer of Z%erre de Médicis for the Grand 
Opera in Paris made a capital Belcore; and, whether as regards 
piquancy of acting or perfection of vocalisation, it would have 
been no easy task to discover a more accomplished Adina or 
Rosina. / 

All other excitements, however, were cast into the shade by the 
perpetual attraction of the lottery; high and low, rich and poor 
acknowledged the ‘soft impeachment,” and took. more or less 
interest in the weekly ‘‘estrazione,” few being able to resist the 
temptation of at least occasionally “‘setting a sprat to catch a 
herring.” The Roman and Tuscan lotteries were a joint concern ; 
the drawing taking place every fortnight in Rome, while the 
alternate weeks were divided between Florence, Pisa Leghorn and 
Siena. From Monday down to the last moment they were allowed 
to remain open, the offices were crowded with eager applicants for 
tickets, their choice of numbers being mainly influenced by the 


*¢ Libro dei Sogni,” or dream-book, wherein all kinds of ss 
and dreams were explained ; this little manual contained a vocabu- 
lary of all the common words in the language arranged alphabeti- 
cally, with the numbers attached to each, so that any one who 
dreamt of a particular event had only to select three or four numbers 
referring to the circumstances of his dream, and take his ghnnye at 
their coming up. Certain events used to be considered exceptionally 
lucky ; for stance, if an individual chanced to die suddenly in the 
presence of the Grand Duke, there was 2 general rush to the 
offices, and numbers applicable to the occasion were selected. 
Shortly before my arrival such a case actually occurred, and so 
great was the demand for numbers that the offices were closed by 
order of the,Government ; strange to say, those numbers came up, 
and the State‘lest thereby over a hundred thousand crowns. 

In consulting;the ‘‘ Libro dei Sogni,” however, great attention to 
the numbers was necessary. During my stay in Florence, an English- 
man of my acquaintance dreamt that he had been playing billiards 
with red balls, and having (as he imagine) carefully noted down 
three appropriate numbers, took his ticket, and awaited the result. 
‘When the news arrived from Rome, he found that two of them had 
come up, and‘on consulting an Italian friend, the latter suggested a 
further:examination of the manual ; when it was discovered that my 
compatriot had unthinkingly chosen the word ¢ad/e in place of 
billiard table, by whick-‘unlucky oversight he had won two crowns 
instead of twelve hundred | CHARLES HERVEY 


Ir is certainly unfair to the novel reader of the period, and 
perhaps savours of undue self-esteem on the part of an author in 
less-than the very first rank, to assume that the plot and characters 
of a story published two years ago remain fresh in the popular 
memory at the present hour. Mr, Charles M. Clay, being very 
obviously a student of Thackeray, has thought himself justified in 
following his master’s example by making one novel the continuation 
of its predecessors ; and ‘‘The Modern Hagar,” eccentrically called 
“A Drama” (2 vols: Sampson Low and Co.), pre-supposes an 
acquaintance with the author’s former novel, ‘‘ Baby Rue.” Were 
not memories short, and the demands of two years’ fiction upon 
them many, Mr. Clay might be exceptionally justified in his 
assumption : for ‘‘ Baby Rue” was a story of unusual interest and 
power. In these respects ‘‘ The Modern Hagar” is fully its match 
—indeed, though strangely unequal as a whole, it contains passages 
and characters that would give distinction to a story of the highest 
order. It is a romance of the American Civil War, strongly coloured 
by Southetn sympathies, and, romantic as the plot isin its nature, the 
historical element, which is considerable, is equalled by the fictitious 
element in the effect of truth left upon the mind, This result is 
obtained by sheer strength and spirit—certainly not by constructive 
skill, or by any of the usual substitutes for originality or power. 
Indeed, nothing can be less satisfactory than the way in which the 
story is left unfinished, and its threads either twisted or broken, 
while the author appears to be continually and of set purpose urging 
his Pegasus to emulate the race of John Gilpin. To this is due a 
good deal of apparent craziness, and those many passages of 
genuine power which so often reward writers who are uncom- 
promisingly reckless of criticism, and scorn the modern affectation 
of keeping their strength ‘‘in reserve.” ‘The interest of ‘‘ The 
Modern Hagar” is unquestionable, and rises superior to all the 
disappointment occasioned by the too unbrokenly tragic nature of 
the story. Many of the scenes, especially those which deal with the 
romance of war, are splendidly spirited, and touched with the 
loftiest kind of pathos. Indeed, it is impossible within short 
limits to do justice either to the merits or faults of a novel which 
has both in exceptional measure and of an exceptional kind.. The 
best criticism is a cordial recommendation to the novel reader to 
find them out for himself—and this, whether he has or has not any 
any recollection of ‘‘ Baby Rue.” 

‘©The Laird’s Secret,” by J. H. Jamieson (2 vols. : Blackwood 


“and Sons), is, like so many Scotch novels not otherwise notabie, 


good as a study of local character. Scotland is fortunate in having 
an unexhausted supply of material of this nature, and an apparently 
inexhaustible number of pens capable of utilising thesame. For the 


rest, ‘‘ The Laird’s Secret” cannot be called successful. Itisalmost - 


curiously immature, and, while evidently intended to be serious and 
touching to the highest degree, is unfortunately farcical in its 
suggestion. The idea of the plot is that a Laird and a Doctor fall 
in love with two sisters, but are prevented from marrying them by 
some unknown obstacle, equally applying to both. However, it 
appears to be removed, and the marriages take place ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it turns out that the obstacle, in the Doctor’s case, was not 
really removed, and that he has another wife living, whom he had 
supposed to be drowned. So there is an end of his happiness until 
it further appears that the Laird was his first wife’s first husband ; 
and the complication, thus thrown back, is only cut through by the 
kindness of the ‘“‘secret” in really dying. The complication of 
bigamies, quasi-bigamies, and the Scotch law of marriage is 
exceedingly comical, and the effect is very largely due to the very 
obvious intention of the authoress to make it otherwise. In, other 
respects ‘The Laird’s Secret” cannot be placed above the average 
of every-day fiction. : 

Edwin Whelpton, the author of ‘A Lincolnshire Heroine ” (3 
vols. : Chapman and Hall), has invented a new form of that sort of 
English which used to be considered the peculiar property of the 
Irish hedge-schoolmaster. Here is an entire paragraph, by way of 
specimen—‘‘ The inflexible face was in one of its softest aspects. 
Let impatient suitors wait in so dear an entyretien—the one sole 
cherub that bound him to the wheel.” Or again, ‘A synopsis of 
analysation revealed the curate as a man whose character had little 
balance.” But when Mr, Whelpton gets to foreign tongues, he is 
more effective still. ‘* What grievous afflictions,” says he, “‘ arise to 
us from innocent perversion of our meaning or motive, pliability or 
con amore!” He calls introducing a young man to a solicitor with 
a view to being articled ‘‘ mooting a frategée ;” and he terms a girl’s 
overhearing an interview between her lover and another girl, 
‘witnessing a /apsus calami.” These matters are amusing enough 
for a time, but three long volumes of them grow decidedly weari- 
some, especially as the volumes contain very little else to catch the 
attention. Persons who are best acquainted with Lincolnshire will 
be a little surprised, we imagine, to discover how altogether unlike 
are the inhabitants of that county to all the rest of the world, but 
the invention of a new style of human nature no doubt speaks as 
much for Mr. Whelpton’s power of imagination as his extraordinary 
feats of language speak for his learning. 

We have received also the following novels which the great 
pressure upon our space compels us to dismiss without further 
notice :—‘* Only a Word,” by Georg Ebers (1 vol.: Macmillan and 
Co.) ; ‘After Long Grief and Pain,” by “Rita” (3 vols.: Tinsley 
Brothers) ; ‘Society Novelettes” (2 vols.: Vizetelly and Co.); 
‘‘Love’s Empire” (3 vols.: Tinsley Brothers); ‘‘ Eberhard ; or, 
The Mystery of Rathsbeck,” by Katherine Clive (3 vols.: Tinsley 
Brothers); ‘Loyal Hearts,” by Dorothea M. Corbould (3 vols. : 
Remington and Co.); ‘' On Dangerous Ground,” by Edith Stewart 
Drewry (3 vols.: F. V. White and Co.); ‘‘The City of Three 
Spires” (3 vols.: Bemrose and Sons); “An April Day,” by 
Phillippa Prittie Jephson (2 vols.: F, V. White and Co.): ‘*Elearts 


of Gold,” by William Cyples (1 vol.: Chatto and Windus); «4 
Peeress of 1882,” by Mrs. Alexander Fraser (3 vols.: F. V, White 
and Co.); ‘‘The Bankers of St. Hubert,” by Sylvanus Ward 
(2 vols. : Remington and Co.); ‘* The Tower Gardens,” by Lizzie 
Alldridge (3 vols. : F. V. White and Co.), 


———»—___—. 
SCIENTIFIC NOTES 


In the second lecture of a course of six, now being delivered before 
the Society of Civil Engineers, by Sir Frederick Bramwell, upon the 
applications of electricity, some interesting facts were detailed relative 
to telephonic communication. Referring to the generally accepted 
belief that the development of the telephone for commercial purposes 
has been far more rapid in America than on this side of the Atlantic, 
the lecturer inslanced the case of Washington, which, with a 
population of 120,000 whites, has in operation no fewer than 80c 
telephones. But he also proved, by quoting a recent return of the 
United Telephone Company, that if we were slow to recognise the 
benefits of the system in the first instance, we are now adopting it with 
considerable zeal. 

These returns show that on the last day of February, 1881, there 
were, exclusive ofa large number of private wires, 845 subscribers to 
the Telephone Exchange. On the same day of the following year the 
number had risen to 1,505, an increase of 660 members. By 
February 28, 1883, the total reached 2,541, showing an addition of 
1,036. The average number of ‘‘calls” per day for each subscriber 
is 714, at acost of 20/ perannum, This makes each call cost the 
subscriber 2@. ; or, if we take the reply into consideration, 1. for 
each message sent through the Exchange. : 

The Smoke Abatement Committee, whose operations at South 
Kensington met with so much success two years back, are now 
making arrangements for a permanent exhibition in London, which 
they trust will be instrumental in leading to a revolution in our 
manner of burning fuel. This exhibition will not only have for its 
object the prevention of smoke, but will take under its care inven- 
tions relating to ventilation, heating, and lighting. Testing-rooms, 
in which extended trials of apparatus can be carried on, will be 
attached to the exhibition, which will be open to the public free. 
Further particulars may be obtained at the offices of the National 
Smoke Abatement Institution, 44, Berners Street, W. 

Our French neighbours have, through the Academy of Sciences, 
claimed the invention of the steamboat for one of their countrymen. 
Acting upon a report made to them on the subject by the 
indefatigable creator of the Suez Canal, they declare that twenty-five 
years before the experiments of Fulton, in American waters, a steam- 
boat was navigated by Claude de Jouffroy in the neighbourhood oi} 
the town of Baume. The immediate object of this claim is to gather 
subscriptions for the erection of a statue to the man who is now 
regarded as ‘‘a misrepresented Frenchman, a martyr of science, anc 
a benefactor of mankind.” ‘There is really some difficulty in finding 
the true inventor of the first steamboat. One authority tells us that 
the first successful one was constructed by Symington, and was used 
on the Forth and Clyde Canal in 1802, Another gives the credit to 
the above-mentioned Fulton, who built quite a flotilla of steam- 
vessels for use in America before they were heard ofin Europe. One 
more authority tells us that, in Spainin 1543, Blasco de Garay, a sea- 
captain, propelled a vessel, of 200 tons burden, at the rate of three 
miles an hour. Very likely the Chinese would tell us that steam- 
vessels were in use in the Celestial Empire several centuries before 
our era. Perhaps, one hundred years hence, the same question will 
arise with regard to the first electric boat, the first electric street-car, 
and the first electric railway. 

The immense interest attached to recent developments of electricity 
in America, as here, may be seen by a quotation from an address 
recently delivered by one of the heads of the American Patent 
Office. He tells us that up to the year 1877 electricity was of so 
little official moment that it held the position of a sub-class in a 
division. Now it is the largest division in the office, and perhaps the 
most important. Two thousand applications for patents bearing 
upon electricity were filed last year alone, and of these about two- 
thirds were granted. The activity of invention thus shown is 
considered to be chiefly due to the invention of the telephone, and to 
the development of dynamo-machines. 

Actuated by the wholesale destruction by fire which seems to have 
come upon the world during the past few months, Mr. W. C. 
Gordon, the manager of the Langham Hotel, has arranged in that 
building a most effective system of fire-alarms by utilising the 
ordinary electric bell, with its push, battery, and indicator, At 
different points on each of the ten floors of the hotel are placed 
electric buttons easily accessible by the inmates. The touch of any 
one of these buttons sets a multitude of bells ringing, whilst every 
indicator in the building shows the exact spot whence the alarm 
comes, No time is therelore lost in inquiries, for firemen and others 
are at once drawn to the place where their services are required. 
There they find hose, hydrants, and everything ready to hand, for 
the Langham is well furnished in this respect. Practically, however, 
it is a fireproof building. Other hotels not so constructed would 
find it to their interest to adopt similar precautions. 

The Astronomer Royal for Ireland gave a very interesting account 
lately at the Royal Institution of the economical way in which 
telegrams can be sent between America and Europe detailing the 
positions of comets, or other appearances to which it is desired to 
call attention. As a case in point, he instanced the position of a 
comet which was expressed by the figures 123° 45’, notice of which 
was sent to this country in a telegram containin-,, simply the word 
‘‘umbrella.” The explanation of the matter is this. The sender 
and receiver had previously agreed to adopt a certain dictionary as 
their code. In this dictionary the word ‘‘ umbrella” appeared on 
page 123, and formed line 45 from the top of the column. 

A very interesting discussion arose at the meeting of the Royal 
Astronomical Society on the gth instant. Mr. Common, in reading 
a paper entitled, ‘* Note on a Photograph of the Great Nebula in 
Orion,” showed an enlargement of the photograph in question, 
which he had taken two months ago with a three-foot reflecting 
telescope. After some remarks upon the immense superiority of 
photographic work, when compared with even the finest drawings 
of such an object, Major John Herschell called attention to certain 
gaps or holes in the nebula which, distinctly shown in the photo- 
graph, did not appear in drawings of the same subject. Mr. 
Ranyard was reminded by them of the cometary object which was 
seen cutting out the light of the sun’s corona, photographed during 
the eclipse of 1871. _ He pointed out that several of these dark gaps 
appeared over the field of the nebula, a group of seven in one 
place, of four or five in another, and three or four in another, 
‘They were nearly all circular, or elliptical, He expressed the 
opinion that they were dark, nebulous masses, cutting out the light 
from behind, giving almost proof positive that there are dark objects 
in space. 

From the columns of a contemperary we learn that an ingenious 
being, who hails from Leyden, has obtained a patent in this country 
for the manufacture of what he dignifies by.the name of “wine.” It 
is a mixture of cane-sugar and glucose, coloured with certain 
dye-woods, orchella weed, sorrel-paste, &c., according to fancy, and 
subjected to fermentation. That similar mixtures are made abroad 
—and made so cunningly that upon analysing they show no products 
but what are found in the genuine juice of the grape—is unfortunately 
true. But that a Government Department in this country should 
sanction, and undertake to protect, such a manufacture is altogether 
a different matter, We trust that there is some error in the 
statement. Ty. 
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OF DEAD DOGS 


THE proverb tells us that a living dogis to be preferred 
lion. But on behalf of dead ies nA good ae has = oe 
spoken. Yet dogs must die, and, equally with ‘golden lads and 
lasses and chimney sweepers,” come to dust. And it is hard that the 
dog who has been kindly regarded during his life should be so little 
considered upon his death. One thinks of Hamlet’s contemptuous 
mention of a dead dog, and of the sun’s action upon the body, “A 
good i kissing carrion,” he calls it; certain of the commentators 
deciding to read the phrase ‘‘a god kissing carrion,” the god being 
of course, the sun god, Phoebus. And generally the departed 
animal is viewed with something like loathing ; the dog who dies in 
London being especially unfortunate in this respect. 

‘Who gves there?” Pierre demands in the play. The traitor 
Jaffier answers : 

A dog that com 
At yonder moon. What's he char asks Bs ae 

Whereupon the ironic Pierre retorts : 


A friend to dogs; for they are honest creatures 

And ne'er betray their masters, never fawn 4 

On any that they love not. : 
_ The poets, indeed, have for the most part agreed to laud th 
living dog. Shakespeare may have treated him occasionally with 
some contumely, and often, indeed, applies the word “dog” by 
way of abuse, as in “common dog,” and ‘‘ cut-throat dog,” and 
“coward dog,” &c. But generally the living dog can hardly 
complain of the treatment he has received in literature. As “he that 
dies pays no debts,” however, so death also seems to cancel all 
obligations to the dead. The dead dog is a thing to be despised, 
loathed, got rid of, and put out of sight as soon as may be. 

Of course the dweller in the country, possessed of a garden, can 
set aside some sequestered corner as the burial ground of his 
deceased favourites. It may be remembered that on the lawn at 
Gad’s Hill Place Charles Dickens had interred a long-cherished 
canary, the tiny grave bearing the touching little inscription, 
‘*In Memory of Dick, the best of birds.” No doubt many country 
gardens are the quiet resting-places of dead dogs and other animals 
who in their lives were tenderly treated and cherished. At the end 
of a filbert walk in the garden of his house at Chiswick Hogarth 
buried his wife’s pet dog, with an inscription borrowed or imitated 
from Churchill’s poem of ‘‘ The Candidate,”— 

Life to the last enjoyed, here Pompey lies, 


It is especially curious, the relations between Hogarth and Churchill 
being remembered, that the same line—the name being changed— 
should appear on the poet’s tomb in the burial ground of St. Martin’s 
Church at Dover. But he chose his own inscription when he 
wrote :— 

Let one poor sprig of bay around my head 

Bloom whilst I live, and point me out when dead $ 

Let it (may Heaven indulgent grant that prayer !) 

Be planted on my grave, nor wither there ; 

And when on travel bound some rhyming guest 

Roams through the churchyard whilst his dinner’s drest, 

Let it hold up this comment to his eyes 

‘* Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies ;” 

Whilst (O what joy that pleasing flattery gives !) 

Reading my works, he cries, ‘‘ Here Churchill lives !” 

But Churchill is little read now. It may be noted, however, that 
the poet’s memory has been rarely honoured in Dover, two monu- 
ments there commemorating his renown, albeit he had no connexion 
with the town—not even the accidental one of death ; for he died in 
Boulogne, and in compliance with his parting injunctions his friends 
brought his remains across the Channel fer interment in English soil. 
A cenotaph in St. Mary’s Church is inscribed with a panegyric of 
the poet in fourteen lines describing him as ‘* The Great High Priest 
of all the Nine,”—a line of his own he had applied to Dryden in 
the ‘* Epistle to Hogarth.” It has been noted that Pope burying his 
favourite dog Bounce in the Garden at Twickenham—Bounce 
appears with his master in the portrait by Richardson—had contem- 
plated the appropriation of an epitaph upon a greater poet than 
Churchill, Pope was persuaded, however, that “ O rare Bounce !” 
would savour of disrespect to the memory of Ben Jonson, 

It is well known that for the living dog Lord Macaulay had little 

liking ; the dead dog he regarded very contemptuously indeed. He 
describes a visit he paid to Oatlands Park, when he found ‘‘ that 
most singular monument of human folly,” as he called it, the 
cemetery made by the Duchess of York for her dogs. There was a 
gateway like that under which coffins were laid in the churchyards 
of that part of the country ; there was a sort of chapel; and there 
were the gravestones of ‘‘sixty-four of Her Royal Highness’s curs.” 
Was it so necessary to call them ‘‘curs?” But it was his lordship’s 
way to contemn what he did not like; he would give a bad name 
even toadead dog, who did not therefore need to undergo that 
capital operation which is the wonted supplement of a bad name. 
On some of these mausoleums were inscriptionsin verse. ‘‘I was 
disgusted by this exceeding folly,” writes Macaulay. ‘* Humanity 
to the inferior animals I feel, and practice, I hope, as much as any 
man; but seriously to make friends of dogs is not my-taste. I can 
understand, however, that even a sensible man may have a fondness 
for a dog. But sixty-four dogs! Why it is hardly conceivable that 
there should be warm affection in any heart for sixty-four human 
beings. I had formed a better opinion of the Duchess.” Macaulay 
had supposed the inscriptions to be the work of the author known 
as ** Monk” Lewis. He learnt, however, at a later date that the 
epitaphs had really been composed by Lady Dufferin and Mrs. 
Norton when they were girls of twelve or thirteen. Moreover he 
was informed -that the multitude of graves might possibly be 
accounted for by the circumstance that the Duchess was much 
plagued with presents to her of dogs which she did not like to 
refuse, but which she did not care to keep, for they would simply 
have turned her house into a kennel. Mr. Trevelyan found it 
difficult to say whether his uncle’s opinion of the Duchess was raised 
or lowered by the statement that she was wont to. diminish the 
plague of dogs under which she suffered, by administering opium to 
them, and disposing of their bodies in the cemetery. Certainly 
there is something that jars upon ordinary susceptibilities in this 
systematic poisoning of dogs, and subsequent interment of their 
remains, with funeral honours and a complimentary epitaph, in the 
Oatlands Park Cemetery. 

To die like a dog, or to meet with a dog’s death, is a term 
usually significant of a violent and ignoble ending ; hanging, indeed, 
being often accepted as the most likely termination of a dog’s 
career ; yet, without doubt, the dog very commonly closes his days 
decently enough. There are fond folk who are wont on the death 
of their favourite animals to employ a taxidermist, so that some 
simulacrum or effigy of the departed may be preserved ; but a stuffed 
dog is apt to be a very sorry sight: his glass eyes are so very glassy 
—like the eyes of Banquo’s ghost, there is no speculation in them ; 
the bones are marrowless, the blood is cold; the straw stuffing is 
the poorest substitute for natural vitality. ; 

In some countries the dog is accepted as an article of food, but 
consciously no Englishman consumes dog’s-flesh. From time to 


time, however, suspicions have prevailed that the animal has been’ 


furtively applied to edible purposes. An insulting question has 
been often put to boating men upon the Thames as to the con- 
sumption of a ‘ puppy pie” under Marlow Bridge—the locality 
being always particularly stated and insisted upon} but of the 
strange legend supposed to lie at the root of the ribald inquiry little 
seems really to be known, Years ago the famous comedian, 
Robson, was wont to sing a parody of a popular song of the period 
which celebrated the virtues of a particular Dog Tray. The 
parodist disclesed in a concluding verse how, in those mutton pies, 


THE GRAPHIC 


he seemed to recognise some traces of his po 
On the other hand, Sam Weller’s story of the rane coe ies 
Seasoning was all in all, did not point in the direction of dogs. It 
was to a nice little tabby kitten the pieman referred when he said of 
his pies: ‘‘They’re all made o’ them noble animals,” he said; 

and I seasons ’em for beefsteak, weal, or kidney, *cording to the 
demand. And more than that, I can make a weal a beefsteak, or a 
beefsteak a kidney, or any one on ’em a mutton, at a minute’s 
notice, just as the market changes and appetites wary.” No 
wonder Mr. Pickwick was tempted to observe with a slight shudder 
“We must have been a very ingenious young man that Sam,” 
But apparently that pieman confined himself to kittens ; he had no 
anne with dogs. ; 

ere was, some little time since, a proposal to 

cemetery for the reception of the defunct anininl who, petted'in life, 
had become in death a difficulty and a distress to their friends and 
proprietors ; and in favour of such a plan there is much to be said. 
What, indeed, is to be done with the body of a dog who has expired 
in a London house, much encompassed with other Londen houses, 
no garden ground in its front or rear, but only some little patch of 
flagged courtyard offering no opportunities for interment? Cremation 
might do; but what would the neighbours say and doin such circum- 
stances? Something violent without doubt. Is the dustman’s help 
to beinvoked? Has the pet dog become so dreadful and degraded 
an object? Or is the wretched carcase to be disowned, tossed into 
the roadway, and left for removal by the scavenger and his cart when 
next they pass that way, left indeed to make good and illustrate 
Hamlet’s description of the “ good kissing carrion?” But there is, 
as the cookery books say, ‘‘ another way.” The poor corpse may be 
hurled into the silent highways—the river or the canals—with a 
stone suspended from its neck to ensure its sinking ; but the stone 
slips away in the act of hurling, and the thing floats and drifts for 
days and days, ghastly, swollen, shapeless, yet just recognisable as 
the dead dog it really is. Like Quilp’s body, it is toyed and sported 
with by the water, ‘now bruising it against the slimy piles, now 
hiding it in mud or long rank grass, now dragging it heavily over 
rough stones and gravel, now feigning to yield it to its own element, 
and, in the same action luring it away, until tired of the ugly play- 
thing it flung it on a swamp .. . and left it there to bleach.” It is 
not surprising that strangers upon the Thames should inquire 
concerning its Isle of Dogs, expecting to hear that it is the swamp 
upon which the many dead dogs thrown into the river are usually 


landed by the action of the tide. D.C, 
a a 
“THE HISTORY OF WOOD ENGRAVING IN 
AMERICA” * 


So much interest has arisen lately in England as to the merits of 
the so-called American School of Wood Engraving that we gladly 
welcome Mr. Linton’s admirably-written book. 

It is of especial value, as the author is unquestionably the most 
talented engraver on wood of our time, and may be said to have 
held that position for at least forty years; and here we may remark 
that it seems somewhat a disgrace to those whose duty and interest it 
should have been to foster the Art in this country that his talents were 
not sufficiently rewarded to have made it worth his while to stay at 
home and use his graver for the benefit of Old England. The 
unfortunate tendency of our Royal Academy of Arts to see no 
beauty, or take no interest, in any other Art than that of painting 
pictures on canvas, has much to answer for. 

It is true Linton was not here a steady plodding worker, or aman 
of business, as he would turn his attention sometimes to composing 
poetry, or lecturing, and at one time was a very active politician. Yet 
we doubt if he would have quitted England had his great talents been 
sufficiently recognised and rewarded. 

Mark the retribution. America is now supplanting us in the 
matter of book illustration; and editions of their magazines are 
obtaining a large circulation chiefly on the ground of their superior 
engravings, 

Mr. Linton, all through his work, sets his face steadily against the 
new American method of minute finish and Chinese niggling, such as 
the imitation of the painter’s brush-marks, or effect of chalk-lines, all 
such tricks being degrading to the Art ; but he has not given us the 
reason why the style flourishes. 

To us itseems simple—a case of demand and supply ; the public 
want good illustrations, and in great quantities. Artists are few who 
have mastered the difficulty of drawing on the wood ; but, by the aid 
of photography, every artist is at once available : his work may be in 
chalk, water-colour, or oil, and any size. His freedom and method 
are not cramped by having to work with unfamiliar materials on a 
very reduced scale, and his picture is often much improved when 
reduced by the photographer on to the block. 

Now it is not surprising that, when this comesinto the hand of the 
engraver (especially with an open-handed publisher as paymaster), he 
begins that close imitation which Mr. Linton so severely denounces, 
especially as he can procure numbers of assistants who can niggle 
and peck, leaving the master hand to engrave the faces and hands, 
and generally touch up the block at the last. 

Now wewill suppose that the engraver tries toengrave @ /a Linton— 
that means, really drawing with the graver, and make every line have 
its own meaning (as Bewick managed so magnificently) —and we will 
further suppose that the work has 500 illustrations. Well, we should 
pity the artists, publisher, and the public, for certainly not more than 
ten of the 500 would be presentable. 

Then, again, there is the artist to be considered—call him Jones. 
He has made the design, and he naturally values every touch, and 
expects to see it reproduced in the engraving. We will say an engraver 
after Linton’s heart engraves it. ‘ Very beautiful, indeed, no doubt,” 
says the artist, “but where is my handling! You can see at a 
glance this is a ‘ Linton,’ not a ‘ Jones.’” ? 

The truth is, a talent that wields the graver with such power 
and originality should properly be its own designer, as was Bewick, 
unless he can find find artists thoroughly sympathising and in accord 
with his manner, as Linton found the water colour drawings of 
Edward Duncan and George Dodgson when in Engiand. 

If Messrs. Harper or Scribner really wish to ascertain the number 
of clever engravers there are in America, let them offer a prize, but 
let these be the conditions :— ; 

1, No drawing whatever to be on the block, which must be 

blackened all over with printing ink. 

2. No pen or pencil to be used ; only the graver. . 

It cannot be too widely known that the bolder the engraving the 
more difficult it is; fineness hides a multitude of sins. Agreeing 
with Mr. Linton in this respect, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that some of the American engravers have produced some 
astonishingly good work, particularly Cole, Kreull, Juengling, and 
Closson. It is highly artistic imitative work, but ought not to rank ‘ 
so highly as the more legitimate engraving by S. V. Anthony. : 

To sum up the principal causes by which the present excellence of 
wood-engraving in the United States has been mainly brought 
about :— 

1. The fact of our foremost engraver, W. J. Linton, making 

America his home, : ‘ 

2. The artistic knowledge of many of the American publishers, 

and their spirited enterprise. 

3. The aid of photography. — : 

4. The improvement in the surface of printing paper, enabling 

the most minute work to be printed cleanly and clearly by 
steam machinery. 

* “The History ef Wood Engraving in America,” by W. J. Linton (George 
Bell and Son}, 
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JERSEY—A SKETCH 


WHEN I asked a friend, an old Indian officer, what induced him 
to reside in the Island of Jersey he replied that he went there to 
smoke twenty thousand Trichinopoly cheroots free of duty. A 
Jerseyman, to whom I put the same question, said the place was the 
best place in the world to take one’s wife to, because the passage 
across from England was so bad that once Madame got to Jersey she 
would never trouble to go away again. Inquiring of a third what is 
the chief exportation of the island, he answered ‘‘ Mrs. Langtry,” 
but, after a moment’s thought, added “new potatoes.” The informa- 
tion thus supplied seemed so quaint and peculiar that I longed to see 
this favoured land of Beauty, Tobacco, and Contentment. Fortu- 
nately, there is no great difficulty in reaching the Channel Islands, 
the Channel only excepted. One can go from Southampton—at 
midnight—every day of the year, except Sundays, and one might go 

-the Sabbath, too, it is rumoured, only for the ‘‘ unco gudeness” of 
the Islanders of Guernsey, who will not have a post—and reasonably, 
too—upon what is called the Day of Rest. Or the voyager can take 
ship from Weymouth, if he prefers it, thereby saving himself an 
hour or two of basin occupation, ‘or he can go from London or 
Plymouth, or, in the summer, from anywhere. The Southampton 
and Weymouth boats, however, which look like steam yachts, and 
are about 300 tons burden, are very comfortable for their size, and 
for those persons who really like the sea the voyage is rather amusing 
than otherwise. Early in the morning, if there is no fog—fog is the 
enemy of all these Channel steamers—one sees Guernsey, Alderney, 
and Sark, the first a very green island suffering apparently from an 
eruption of windmills. And what is far less agreeable to see, the 
Race of Alderney, which is perhaps called the Race from the haste 
of people to get out of it. Soon alterwards—that is to say some 
time probably in the forenoon—the eye rests gratefully on the verdure 
of Jersey, wearied as it has been with the continuous spectacle of 
tumbling green waves, and dishevelled tourists. Indeed, there are 
few prettier places than Jersey from the sea, or, for that matter, from 
the land too, It is as green as the Emerald Isle, and is: pleasantly 
wild to look at. It is not until we round the Corbiére Lighthouse, 
and St, Aubin’s beautiful bay, that we have promise of the higher 
civilisation as represented by terraces, villas, crescents, and all the 
usual indications of seaside existence. Nestling in a bay, and 
protected by two antiquated forts, is the little town of St. Helier’s, 
the capital of the island, and containing in a wonderfully compact 
space some 30,000 inhabitants, it issaid. The beauty of St. Helier’s 
is that it has no suburbs to speak of. It is Rus 2 Urbe and vice 
versd, Take the gilt statue which stands in the centre of the Roya! 
Square—and from which all the distances in the island are reckonec 
—as a centre, and in a quarter of an hour a pedestrian may be in the 
country among the green lanes, or, if he prefers it, by the bright blue 
sea. No place I know of combines the advantages of town, country, 
and seaside so conyeniently as St. Helier’s, for as town the shops are 
excellent, as country the green lanes are delightful, and as sands, St. 
Aubin’s and St. Clement’s Bays leave little to be desired. 

That is one of the peculiarities of Jersey—that it appears to have 
been infested by saints in the olden time. What the attraction wa: 
that brought so many holy men to this little green spot in the midst 
of the dark blue sea, it would be too late to inquire now. Itis 
certain, however, that Jersey has a reputation for pretty girls and 
apples, and the two have been associated since Eden, Everywhere 
a Saint could sit or stand he seems to have rooted himself. But one 
or two of these ancient worthies must have had a bad time. St. 
Helier, for example. According to tradition this saint lived on the 
top of a small rock which faces the town, and is well out at sea, and 
most probably fed on winkles. It must have enhanced the good man’s 
discomfort to know that his brother saints were in clover among the 
Jersey cows and the Jersey orchards on the mainland ; but it may 
have been that St. Helier swam ashore now and then for a spree. 
Yet he is generally respected. There is only one other antique whicl: 
is more respected by the islanders, and that is the gilt statue afore- 
said, which suggests to the irreverent the appearance of the Man in 
Brass. Iam informed that this gilded ancient is the effigy of Duke 
Rollo of Normandy—a singular worthy in the estimation of all 
Jerseymen, but, as the islanders are not without a sense of humour, i: 
may be that some of their historical facts are constructed specially 
for the benefit of the stranger. Of this Duke Rollo extraordinary 
fables are told. His sanctity is so great that his name must not be 
used in vain. If one calls out ‘‘ Haro! Haro!”—which in the 
Norman slang of the period means ‘‘ Ha! Rollo to the rescue ! ”— 
some one is bound to be punished to satisfy the manes of Rollo, 
And this brings me to Channel Islands’ law, which would make 
agreeable light reading for a Chancery barrister, or a Judge of the 
Court of Arches. It is not hard to understand when you find your- 
self in prison. But the study of Jersey law requires care and atten- 
tion before you go there. Some people abuse the local laws as 
musty—they are only a thousand years or so old—but if the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating then the Jersey laws must be very good 
pudding indeed. There are only twelve policemen in St. Helier’s, 
Lam told, and no beggars. Crimes in which it is necessary for the 
police to interfere must probably therefore be rare, and the local laws 
are surely entitled to the credit of this security of life and property. 
But the stranger had better beware how he buys landed or house 
property in Jersey. A cheerful notary who endeavoured to explain 
the Jersey law of conveyance to me after an excellent dinner at a 
popular hotel, made it out that the purchaser not only purchases the 
property he desiderates, but also all the debts of the vendor, for 
which he becomes hereafter responsible. The advantage of this law 
seems to be, that if you pay for a castle you may very likely get a 

jail. And it isnot advisable to leave the island in debt to any one— 

not even to the extent of a cabbage-stalk. My friend, the notary, 
heard of one traveller who was in bodily peril of being brought back 
from the steamer in which he had embarked for forgetting to pay for 
the article in question. But to explain this particular instance ot 
affection on the part of the hospitable islanders, it is necessary to 
enter into the natural history of the Jersey cabbage-stick. In othe: 
countries the cabbage is content to grow in a modest unassuming 
manner, and with no higher aspirations than the pot, but in Jersey 
the vegetable takes leave of its senses, and endeavours to rival the 
bean-stalk of the nursery tale. In appearance it is a very truculent. 
looking plant, four or five feet high, and the islanders revenge them. 
selves on it by cutting it up into walking-sticks for tourists. Every- 
tourist is known by his piece of Jersey granite jewellery and his 
cabbage-stalk stick. By these outward and visible signs the shop- 
keepers and others know how to charge him five-and-twenty per 
cent. more than anybody else, yet such is the waywardness of the 

‘¢ Five-Pounder ” that he rushes, so to say, upon his fate, and is in 

a tremendous hurry to get from the landing place to the very first 

spot where cabbage-sticks and granite jewellery are sold. ‘‘ Five. 

Pounder,” however, is a term of reproach which requires as much 
explanation as that vegetable, which I think ought to be rechristened 

the Jersey mandrake. 

The ‘‘ Five-Pounder” is not, as some might imagine, a piece of 
ordnance, but a person whose holiday enjoyments are limited to the 
purchasing powers of a five-pound note. He is usually of the genus 
’Arry, but he is not unwelcomed in Jersey—so long as his five 
pounds lasts. The islanders are a thrifty people, and they very 
kindly take care of the cash which ’Arry wildly squanders on the 
instruction and amusement of travel, The autumn—when the 
climate of Jersey is sometimes as hot as that of India—is the time 
when the Five-Pounder is seen in all his glory. In Jersey they have 
a peculiar kind of tourists’ car, which resembles nothing so much as 
one of those highly-ornamented and magnificently-painted vans tc 
which circus people harness parti-coloured horses for triumphal 
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progresses through the streets. snese are the vehicles which are 
most affected by the Cockneys who have a week’s holiday from 
London shops, and five pounds to eke it out with. And the Five- 
Pounders are to be seen packed as close as herrings on the Jersey 
car, each man with his cabbage stick, and each woman with a 
granite ornament, but looking as miserable as might be expected 
under the circumstances. Local tradition avers that the Five- 
Pounder has no regular meals during the week he remains on the 
island. He is driving behind four horses all the time, and lives 
from hand to mouth on sandwiches and bottled beer. ‘There are 
seven drives in the island—one for every day of the week ; and all 
these pilgrimages must be done by the unhappy Five-Pounder, under 
penalty of being told on the seventh day that he has not yet seen 
Jersey. So he braces himself for the work as best he can, goes 
through it all, from Boulay Bay to Prince’s Tower, like a man, and 
departs to the place from whence he came, when there is no longer 
anything of pecuniary value left him but his return ticket. 

The autumn is the tourist season, but the winter is the season of 
the islanders, Jersey is at its best in the winter. The climate 
is mild and dry, and the residents are hospitable and pleasant. But 
great changes have passed over the Channel Islands in the last thirty 
years ; and if any one was to take the accounts of the islands which 
appear in encyclopedias and old travellers’ tales as present fact, he 
would be very much disappointed. The old writers on Jersey and 
Guernsey give amusing accounts of the islands, and of society there 
when George IV. was King. The Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey 
in those days is described as giving very ‘‘stately” full-dress 
dinner parties ; but, as his Excellency suffered from the gout, he 
had a large bucket of cold water under the table into which 
he plunged his bare leg. 

And we read of the St. Helier’s Market being the place of fashion- 
able promenade, and of the ‘‘nodding plumes” of the ladies as they 
walked up and down with their attendant cavaliers, cheapening 
their beef and mutton, no doubt. Though the cheapness of living 
in the Channel Islands in those days must have been something 
quite marvellous. No wonder that an army of ‘* Half-Pays,” 
scenting the good things of the islands from afar—the cheap wines, 
cheap cigars, cheap everything—swooped down upon them just like 
so many vultures. We are told that a family could live “ genteelly ” 
on one hundred pounds per annum, and that the richest people in 
the islands never spent more than eight hundred a year. The finest 
French wines and cognac were smuggled and sold for a mere song. 
Meat was fourpence a pound, poultry in proportion, and so on ; but 
in these days the Channel Islands have no advantage over English 
watering-places as cheap localities, except that there are no taxes 
to pay there, and the duties on certain articles de dxe are light. 
Steam, which has done so much to raise prices everywhere, has 
ruined the Channel Islands as economical places of residence, so the 
heads which carried the ‘‘ nodding plumes” of auld lang syne would 
be rather astonished now with their marketing could they arise 
again from the dust of the St. Helier’s cemeteries. They seem to 
have been very lively dames and damsels, these island lilies of the 
past. One Loftus, who was an A.D.C. of the period, tells how 
the Guernsey belles had a bathing-place of their own on which he 
once unwittingly intruded. ‘The result, in his own words, was that 
the bevy ‘‘ wooed the arms of Neptune,” or, as we moderns would 
say, bolted into the sea. But the ladies, although they appear to 
have been in the condition of the goddesses at Blarney, were not 
above twitting the aide-de-camp thereafter on what he had seen. It 
was not only the ladies, though, that were merry. The gentlemen 
drank steadily, as was the custom of the time, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Guernsey, and his aide-de-camp, had no more 
important duties to perform than their periodical inspections of the 
Government House cellars. 

In a place where Bacchus and Venus were so remarkably in 
conjunction as this, it was only natural that Terpsichore, too, should 
intervene, and so we hear of dancing as the chief occupation of the 
islanders. There were public balls, and the Master of the 
Ceremonies—usually a retired army officer—-was one of the most 
important functionaries of the place. But some of the old writers 
bitterly complain of the gossiping proclivities of the society of 
the period, and of the everlasting ‘‘ visiting” to which they were 
cruelly subjected. Dancing is still a popular amusement in Jersey. 
In the winter there are subscription balls, garrison balls, and private 
balls, besides the ‘Jersey hop,” which is an unceremonious 
assembly of persons with a common taste for valsing. But it is 
lamented that in these degenerate days the fair sex outnumber the 
other at balls, so that the most has to be made of even schoolboys 
to help to meet the deficiency. In effect, the islands are too small for 
the men. Many of the male islanders must go abroad to seek 
their fortunes, and of those that remain a good many are 
past dancing, being well stricken with years and the infirmities of 
old age. Once upon a time Jersey was the earthly paradise of 
pensioned military and naval officers. They were so numerous that 
it used to be said that if a stone was thrown out of a window it 
would be certain to strike an Admiral or a General upon the head. 
Society, as then constituted, was strictly of the Service pattern, and 
emphatically ‘‘ Regulation.” But now, and since the Channel 
Islands no longer attract military and naval men as they used to do 
in the old times, society is as mixed as anywhere else, and hasa 
very strong French flavour about it. French is commonly spoken 
in the street and the Courts, and yet there are no more devoted 
subjects of the Queen than the inhabitants of the Channel Islands. 
‘The Barbadians had but one fault, according to their own confession 
—that they were ‘really too brave,” but the Channel Islanders 
might fairly say that they were the loyalest of the loyal. Their 
loyalty is in fact hereditary and traditional. Ever since Charles IT., 
in the course of his wanderings, went to Jersey, and after the Merry 
Monarch’s usual fashion, cajoled his faithful lieges of Jersey out of a 
round sum of money, the Jersey men are as much attached to his 
memory as ever was Roger Wildrake to his person. The King 
resided some time at a queer old castle on the island, near Gorey, 
and he must have had a dull time in that old keep, if he had 
neither Nell Gwynne nor Rochester to amuse him. Over the sea,— 
fiiteen miles or so distant—His Majesty could see the coast of 
France, and he may have likened himself to Mahomet’s coffin 
suspended between heaven and earth, for he was in the sea between 
his own two kingdoms. And the recollection of the rejoicings 
which heralded her present Gracious Majesty’s visit to Jersey—now 
alas ! many years ago—is among the most cherished memories of 
the islanders. Iwas going to write ‘‘simple” islanders, after the 
manner of Captain Cook and Dr. Solander, only that would be 
contrary to fact. ‘The islanders—meaning the country folk of good 
old Norman descent—are very far from simple: av conéraire. 
Nevertheless, they appear to be doing one foolish thing, Everybody 
knows that they have the most beautiful cattle in the world, so 
beautiful and so good that Americans and Australians will give 
500/. fora single bull or cow; and the Jersey butter is famous 
everywhere, But every one does not know that the Jersey farmers 
are imitating the bad example of the infatuated individual who 
killed the goose that laid the golden eggs. Fortunately, or unfor- 
tunately, for the islanders, Jersey can produce new potatoes about a 
month before other localities within easy distance of London. 
And in an evil day it became known to the Jersey farmers that they 
could make more money by planting potatoes than by selling butter. 

Then the work of destruction began. Beautiful hanging woods of 
that well-wooded isle were remorselessly cut down to make room 
for the potato, and verdant meadows, on which the large-eyed. 
deer-faced cattle grazed, were ploughed into hideous furrows for 
;otato planting. alf the beauty of the island is gone, except 
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for those who, like Pat, can see loveliness in ‘an illigant gyarden 
of praties.” But there is a Nemesis awaiting the destructionists. It 
is well known that potatoes exhaust the soil, and that the indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of timber prevents the rainfall; so between two 
stools the Jersey farmer is likely to come to the ground, and he will 
regret his beautiful fawn-coloured cows when it is too late, and 
when some other place will have annexed his new potato trade. 
At present, however, he is getting lots of gold out of the body of 
his goose. That must be acknowledged, for the number of steamers 
which come to St. Helier’s Harbour in the potato season to carry 
away the root fully testify to the fact. : 

There is another-industry in Jersey which is overdone, and that is 
the cultivation of hot-house grapes, In Jersey the sun’s rays are so 
powerful all the year round that vines will flourish and bear splendid 
fruit in ordinary greenhouses or conservatories. Little or no 
heating is needed for the production of large -and luscious fruit, so 
at one time a good deal of money was made by the cultivation of 
grapes for the English market. For some reason or other—possibly 
because too large a supply is now produced—this trade is no 
longer so profitable as it was, and the same thing may be said of 
other fruits which do not pay so well as might be expected. Jersey is 
naturally well adapted to gardening of every description. The 
flowers, especially the roses, grown there are splendid, and almost 
every house that can boast of a high wall has wall-fruit ; neverthe- 
less, large quantities of fruit is brought into the island from France, 
tie Continent being able to undersell the productions of the Jersey 
gardeners. And France sends the island more than fruit. Beef, 
mutton, poultry, eggs, are largely imported from France, the beef in 
the living animal, which by law must be slaughtered on landing 
at the pier. This apparently cruel act is in reality a prudent 
precaution of the natives to keep their famous breed of cattle pure. 
And they have practised it with such success from time immemorial, 
that the Jersey cow, like a certain Scotch lassie, can boast of a 
‘lang pedigree.” Nevertheless, there is detraction everywhere, 
and scandal is sometimes cast upon the Jersey cows by the breeders 
of the neighbouring islands. On the subject of cattle, as well as 
other matters, considerable jealousy is wasted between Guernsey 
and Jersey. Guernsey affects to be Conservative, and Jersey 
Liberal, though a stranger would perceive very little difference 
between the politics of the two places, The caged parrot which 
used ta be for ever crying out, “We are all for ourselves here,” 
would, in tourist estimation at least, represent the popular sentiment 
of Jersey, and of Guernsey as well ; but the differences between the 
two islands have at times reached such a pitch that they have 
actually refused, it is said, to take one another’s currency. This, 
for people who live for the most part on cabbage soup and conger 
eel, in order that they may put by money in some secret place— 
French fashion—seems incredible ; but an intelligent native assures 
me that it is fact. I am indebted to the same gentleman for so 
many singular stories, however, that I am rather suspectful of his 
veracity. For instance, speaking of the ever-increasing prosperity 
of the Island of Jersey, he observed, as an example of the enterprise 
and energy of the place, that a friend of his, an undertaker, 
had just ordered thirteen new hearses for the season. 

The conger eel, above alluded to, may be called a Jersey institu- 
tion. This hideous creature, which is quite ugly enough to swim in 
the same waters with Victor Hugo’s devil fish, is to be seen in 
quantities in the St. Helier’s market. Those who are not par- 
ticular as to what they eat affect to enjoy the-beast in Channel 
Island soup, but even the Five Pounders turn up their noses at this 
‘¢ broth of snakes.” Another local curiosity is the omber, a kind of 
shell-fish resembling a mussel, and remarkable for the opalescent 
beauty of its shell, and for the excessive toughness of its flesh, or 
fish. But the fish supply of Jersey is very limited in quantity, and 
not very high in quality. Most of the fish consumed there is sent 
from London, and charged for accordingly. Nor is there any game 
in the island, unless an occasional belated woodcock in the migratory 
season may be described as such. The island is divided into so 
many small farms—not exceeding thirty acres—for which 15/ and 
upwards an acre is paid, that it would be difficult for any one to 
get up a head of game there. The same objection holds good in 
regard to trout, though there are several brooks and ponds in the 
island which would hold trout. In the winter there is a drag hunt 
near St. Helier’s, which is well patronised. But the island is no 
paradise for sportsmen ; even the yachting, which one might sup- 
pose would be the chief amusement of islanders, is circumscribed 
and dangerous. Jersey has the advantage for defensive purposes, 
but no others, of being surrounded with formidable reefs of rocks 
which render navigation difficult in the last degree. No one in his 
senses should think of taking a sail outside St. Helier’s Harbour, 
unless in company with an experienced sailor or fisherman, For the 
tides there sometimes rise as high as forty feet, and there are nasty 
jagged rocks everywhere. Nevertheless, there is a local yacht club, 
and one or two other good clubs in the island. 

It has been said that the Channel Islands will fall into the clutches 
of France if ever we are so unfortunate as to go to war with that 
Power ; but I do not think that contingency at all probable. The 
French landed in force in Jersey once before, and were well thrashed 
by the local Militia in the streets of St. Helier’s, The Jersey 
natives have obviously no wish to change their present independence 
for French taxes and French involvements, and they are certainly a 
favourable illustration of Home Rule. They are loyal, they are 
contented, they have no poor-rates or mendicants, no taxes ; what 
more can they want? Contrasted with another island—Ireland— 
their position may be regarded as enviable, That, atall events, was 
the last thought I gave to beautiful Jersey as I steamed away from 
its rocky shores, most probably for ever. Because, though the 
Channel Islands are delightful places to spend a few months in, 
they are not to be desired as places of residence by those who love 
the bustle of the busy world, and the contact of the crowds that 
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Tue Gorczous PALACES OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS are 
certainly being revived by eccentric Louis of Bavaria, who has now 
added another magnificent castle, Neuschwanstein—New Swans 
stone—to his already plentiful supply of splendid residences. 
Perched on a solitary rock, opposite the famous Hohenschwangau, 
the castle commands a magnificent view of the Bavarian Highlands, 
and is kept isolated from the world around by two drawbridges. 
Of colossal dimensions, the castle is six stories high, and is built of 
solid granite in the Italian style, most richly ornamented, and 
having in the centre a huge watch tower, 360 feet high, with two 
verandahs, The roof sparkles from afar off, being covered with 
sheets of copper, some of these being gilded, and at the corner 
tower of the right wing stands a gigantic bronze herald in Medieval 
guise, holding the Bavarian standard, while the Bavarian lion 
occupies a corresponding situation on the left wing. Two huge 
frescoes, representing St. George and the Dragon and St. Mary and 
the Holy Child, ornament the exterior, which is surrounded by a 
vast courtyard, entered by a massive stone portal. Inside the 
splendour is overpowering, and statues, gorgeous columns in Genoese 
style, decorative stucco work, and frescoes bewilder the eye. The 
King’s favourite Niebelungen and Parsifal form the chief fresco 
subjects, others being scenes from the Franco-German War and the 
history of the Bavarian Kings; while even the stables are adorned 
with frescoes of antediluvian life. Two storeys are filled by the 
library and the collection of arms, coins, &c., and the 
King’s apartments are at the top of all. Electric lights are 


everywhere. 
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GERMANY. 


WILL SHORTLY BE PLENTIFUL IN 
roductive salmon-fisheries of the Rhine and Elbe, the 
being stocked with the fish, 43,000 young 
salmon having been placed in the stream from the breeding 


establishment at Hameln. 
SuNDAY CLOSING FOR PLACES OF Business is being vigorously 


SALMON 
Besides the p 
River Weser is now 


promoted in Berlin, and Parliament is to be petitioned to aid the 
movement, Although, however, the scheme is largely supported 
the opposers at present are in the majority. 

THE PRESERVATION OF OLD SCOTTISH REGIMENTAL CoLours 
is being energetically discussed in Edinburgh, where a Committee has 
been formed to gather together the ancient flags, and place them, as 
a national collection, in St. Giles’s Cathedral. 

SNAKES ARE STILL REGARDED WITH SUCH VENERATION in 
the North-Western Provinces of India that the natives refuse 
to kill them on religious grounds, although last year no fewer than 
4,723 persons died in that district alone from snake poison, 

Tue Present ERA OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN SPAIN is 
marked by a Jewish marriage having taken place tin Madrid. This 
is the first ceremony of the kind celebrated according to Hebrew 
rites since the Jews were expelled from Spain, two centuries ago. 

A CENTENARIAN Cow is owned by a farmer at Hawksville, 
Georgia, U.S.—so says the Albany Sunday Press. The age of the 
animal is stated to be well attested, as she has been owned by the 
same family throughout several generations, while the creature still 


gives milk. | 

INLAND OysTeR CULTURE is being tried in Michigan, U.S. An 
enterprising timber merchant has salted a small lake and stocked it 
with oysters, alleging that, as the lake has no visible outlet, he can 
keep the water salt, and raise as fine oysters in his artificial ocean as 
can be found along the coast. 

Tue EXPENSE OF AN OSTRICH FarM, although great at the 
commencement, as each bird costs about 752. when two years old, 
is, it appears, well worth the outlay. The product of each bird is 
annually 124, though feathers of some have sold as high as 30/. 
A pair of breeders will rear sixty chicks a year. 

Epitinc A NEWSPAPER IN JAPAN is evidently rather a difficult 
matter. One native journal recently appeared with a large blank 
space, for which the editor apologised by stating that at the last 
moment he found that what he had written for that space was 
entirely wrong, and must be left out. Accordingly he had no time 
to obtain matter to fill the vacant columns. 

Canine FAsHions IN Paris are guided by as strict rules as 
those for human beings. Thus, no poodle belonging to a fashion- 
able mistress must wear the metal bracelet which replaces the collar on . 
the right foot, but the tiny ring must always encircle the left paw just 
above the fringed tuft which ornaments the ancle. If ‘Moustache ” 
is black, his bracelet should be silver, but if his shaven coat is snowy 
white, a golden circlet is more becoming. 

Tue LIFEBOATS PROVIDED BY THE CIVIL SERVICE last year saved 
149 lives and 5 vessels, and attended 27 wrecks, though at present 
only three lifeboats have been provided by the fund. So much 
interest has been taken in the subject, however, that not only have 
the subscribers increased to 6,400, but the Committee hope shortly 
both to endow their third lifeboat, now stationed at. Port Patrick, 
and to gather funds for a fourth vessel, to be placed ‘on the English 


coast. _ 

A Curious STINGING TREE grows in Queensland, the Colonies 
i It is a pretty luxuriant shrub, growing in small 
groves, and when accidentally touched stings violently, inflaming a 
large portion of the skin with maddening effect. Moreover, although 
no mark is visible, the pain is felt for months afterwards when the 
skin is wet or rubbed. Horses and dogs suffer agony from the sting, 
but happily the tree can be avoided, as it has a very disagreeable 


scent. 

Comic VALENTINES are not very safe jokes to try upon spirited 
American women. One Cincinnati matron, who had received 
one of these unpleasant missives from two Germans, lately met the 
offenders in the street, and gave them a sound thrashing with a 
heavy drayman’s whip. The public looked on delighted, and the 
Germans being powerless in the good lady’s grasp, suffered 
severely, their punishment, as if in satire, taking place in a thorough- 
fare called Gest Street. 

TRANSATLANTIC JOURNALISM is famed for its conciseness, but 
the height of brevity has certainly been reached bya New York 
reporter, who was bidden by his editor to condense the lengthy 
account of a burglary stopped by a woman into four words. Here 
is the result :—‘* Woman yelled ; burglar pell-melled.” This almost 
outdoes the poem describing the fate of an_unlucky lad, which is 
accepted as the model of lyrical brevity—‘‘ I. Boy—gun, joy—fun ; 
II. Gun—bust, boy—dust.” 

TuHE GREATEST DEPTH OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN has hitherto 
been found by the Challenger during her surveying expedition, 7.2., 
3,862 fathoms. Now, however, the American Government vessel 
Blake, which has lately been taking deep-sea soundings and tempe- 
rature between Bermuda and the Bahamas, reports a depth of 4,561 
fathoms at a spot about 105 miles north-west of St. Thomas, in 
lat 19°41 N., and long. 66°24 W., close to the site of the deepest 
sounding taken by the Challenger. 

Tue ORIENTAL JEWELLERY which will be gathered together at 
the forthcoming Calcutta Exhibition will form such a magnificent 
display of precious stones as never yet has been assembled. 
The splendid collection lately shown at the Jeypore Exhibition will 
be lent, and all the various Indian Princes and nobles have been 
asked to contribute, the regalia of each potentate being arranged 
separately. As the Times of India justly remarks, the respon- 
sibility of guarding such an amount of treasure will be no light task. 

A CuHeap AND SIMPLE REMEDY FOR RHEUMATISM has been 
found by a Canadian doctor—total abstinence from food. He declares 
that many cases of acute articular rheumatism have been cured by 
fasting in from four to eight days, while chronic rheumatism was 
also alleviated. No medicines whatever were given, but patients 
might drink cold water or moderate quantities of lemonade. The 
doctor states that rheumatism is after all only a phase tf indigestion, 
and therefore can be cured by giving complete and continued rest to 
all the digestive organs. : 

Tue WATER SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES is diminishing to 
analarming extent, and the Wew York Times declares that the rivers 
and lesser streams of the Atlantic States are visibly smaller than 
they were twenty-five years ago. Owing to the failure of the 
springs and rains which once served as feeders, many country brooks 
have totally disappeared ; while the level of the great lakes falls year 
by year, and many piers on the shores of lakeside cities, where 
vessels once approached with ease, now hardly reach to the edge of 
the water, Harbours are growing shallow, and all the dredging 
which can be done to New York Harbour will not permanently 
deepen it; while that of Toronto has grown shallow in spite of 
such deep dredging as to reach the bottom rock. The Hudson is 
notably affected, and many places during the summer are almost 
bare in the upper waters. 
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NOVELTIES 


IN 
NEw DRESS FABRICS. 


HE NEW GRANITE TWEED 


iS a very uncommon looking material. There 
are plenty of good, useful tints represented in 
the patterns, “The new shade, “ Coquerico," is 
among them, that is now so popular in Paris. 
This is a most serviceable cloth, and very 
zpodetate in price. 25 inches wide, rs. gd. per 
yard. 


[RON, at 93d. per yard, is Produced 
and confined to me—a Dress Material I shall call 
IRON. There are twenty colourings and black, 
Ladies willdo wisely in writing for patterns. 
tly application advised, that no delay may 

occur tn executing orders. 


M IDLOTHIAN MARVELS.— 


The variety and novelty of the preparations 
for Spring and Summer wear are this Season 
unusually large. For bold combinations in 
colours, and unconventional arrangements in all 
descriptions of Checks, the Scotch manufacturers 
will take precedence. Fashion has decreed in 
favour of this description ef goods, and the choice 
is quite bewildering. 25 inches wide, 1s. 9d. 
per yard. 


DOUBLE NUN’S VEILING.— 
These Veilings are too well-known to require a 
description, ‘The fabric is composed pure 
wool, plainly woven, and produced in beige 
colours, or in slightly tinted heather mixtures— 
either are most useful. These cloths are double 
warps, and extra durable, 23 inches wide, 1s. 


per yard. 
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HECKED SURAHS. — These 
Charmingly Checked Surahs are among the 
prettiest things I have seen prepared for Spring 
wear. The colours are many, and most effective 
--too many to attempt to describe. Im the 
smaller sized patterns there will be found some 
very pretty Silks, most suitable for young ladies‘ 
wear. 
wide. 
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(COURT DRESSMAKER, 


¥|NO BRUSHES Required || 


The ORIGINAL water- 
proof Blacking; applied 
i\with sponge attached 
to cork; needs only 
one application a week: 
gives an elastic polish 
which rain, mud orsnow 
will not affect; never || 
soils the clothing. 


NUBIAN | 
/Oll Paste Blacking 
In 1d., 2d., & 3d. tins. 

As we now supply Her 
|| Majesty’s Government. 


Nubian Liquid 
Japan Blacking. 
g/In 6d., is., and is. 6d. 
H stoné bottles. 


Polish equal to patent 
leather. 
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a ee eA — 
By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician tothe National 
nstitution for Diseases of the Skin. Ninth Edition, 
post free, e stamps. i 
RUPTION S: Their Rational 
TREATMENT. 2 
Londo n: G, HILL, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


THE COMPANY BEING MANUFACTURERS, AND SUPPLYING 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND’ 


SHOw ROMS—112, REGENT STRE 


Queen Anne Kettledrum Tea Service, 
Sterling Silver, £9 15s. 


us. 114d. to as. 134d. per yard. e2 inches | 


9 


HILL, W; 


AND 


\ AJ ASHING FABRICS 
FOR THE SEASON 1883. 


These goods are in such great variety, it would be an 
impossibility to enter into any detail or description that 
would at the same time do justice to the beauty of the 
various patterns, I will enumerate one or two that 


have specially caught my fancy :— 


] isa Terra Cotta Ground, with moss 
roses in pale peacock blues and sage green 
foliage. The pattern is illustrated in many 
colourings, but this would be my favourite, 

© isa design in shades of brown and 
gold tints, with butterflies and small beetles ; this 
also can be had in many colourings. 

8 is a charming little pattern of 
diminutive fairies and gnats, which sounds much 
more eccentric than it looks, : 

4 is avery clever design, something 
of a shawl or cashmere pattern, and has a great 
number of colours introduced, but so well 
arranged that they form a most handsome toute 
ensemble, 


PLAIN SATEENS, 73d., 934d., 

is., 18, 234d. 

FRENCH POMPADOURS, 834., 
10¥d., 1s. 2}4d., 13. 3%4d. " 
Space will not admit of entering into further detail. 

I must, however, draw attention to the Ginghams, or 

Zephyrs. These most useful fabrics are exceedingly 
retty this season. One specially calls for notice, a 

Beeler check in crushed strawberry colour and white, 

which, to my mind, is most stylish and pretty, an 

with this slight allusion to the countless pretty and 
inexpensive Greece that are crowded before me, I must 
dismiss my sub 


VARs YRS and SCOTCH GING. 
HAMS, 6%4d., 84d , 10%d., 15. 


SILKS. 


ILKS. 


Geoed Soft Grosgraine, 12 yards, 35s. 


ILKS. 
Rich Corded, r2 yards, 47s. uy 
A Good Black Satin Dress of 12 yards, 24 inches 
wide, £1 ros. 
A Rich Black Lyons Satin Dress of x2 yards, 24 


inches wide, all pure Silk, for £2. 


CHAPMAN’S 


bd 
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WMbion Iron Works, Aberdeen, Scotland 


ip 


a 


tz 


TIME Satent S ° ° Sat eee : COST, 
ole Uspension Bridges 2 | pened 
Hawn: Rae | Sor Foot Sassenger Seaffic. the price of 
* ¢ & Write foe Ittusteated Descriptive Brice List 4 & @ Pe sei 
aero =| Unequatled for Elegance, Lightness, Steength, and Ducabifity | is 
is onlya few Ore being cactenoivety adopted in thio Countey and Abcoad, design of 
weeks. | Ovee Rivers, Roads, Railways, and Ravines, | Bridge. 


THE GUN OF THE PERIOD 
HAMMERS BELOW, THE LINE OF 
IGHT. 


ODONTO whiteng the teeth, pre- : 


‘3 vents decay, and gives a pleasi 
é9 to the breath. e Hopliig trsgrance ¢ 


;MACASSAR OIL 


: 2 preserves 4} | 
9and beautifies the hair, and can be also 


ALEKS 


b's hud in a golden colour, Sizes 3/6 ; 7/-; 10/6. © S e remeers 
?>KALYDOR ; § ORDER OF MERIT 
B heating ed et ein oe most cooling, § & MEDAL AT 
ngs refr of 
$B tands ind arms, W880 for the faces s MELBOURNE 


s EUKONIA 


is a beautifnlly pure B, 


ListNo.x s « «© «© &»& af§ 5.0 ye and fragrant toilet powder. In’ three & 

List No, 2 ox wg es a 43 tints; white, rose and cream, 2/6 per box. DIPLOMA and MEDAL, Sydney, 
List No. 3 > 4 95 Ir gg Ask Chemists for Rowlands’ articles, of 1879-80,-This gun wherever shown has always 
ListNo.4 2. . « « . «47 69 20, Hatton Garden, London. 2 taken honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can 
List No. 5* . 380 4 buy at half the price from the maker? Any gun sent 


on approval on receipt of 7.0.0. and remittance 


Specialité for Hot Climates. 
returned if on receipt of gun it is not satisfactory. 


#A 
Bull partleulars post free. 


LEAR SKIN 


Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, 3y, Piccadilly. OQ ENSURE a Cc Target trial allowed. A choice of 2,000 guns, rifles,and 
Sie ae use SULPHOLINE LOTION eve night for revolvers, embracing everynovelty in the trade. B.-L. 
FACT.—HAIR COLOUR a week. It is a peculiar agreeable fluid, “havin the Buns from rier to so guineas ; B.-L. revolvers from 6s, 6d. 


nd six aaa for Catalogue and Illus. 
trated Sheets to G. E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, Birming- 
ham. Established 1850. 


faculty of always producing a clear, smooth skin by 
restoring its healthy action Sulpholine is sold by 
Chemists everywhere. Uottles, 2s. gd. each. 


WASH.—By damping the hair with this, in 2 
hours hair becomes its original colour.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 21, Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C. 


= 


ae 


NOttTiInG Hite W. 


| THE GREATEST BLESSING THE HUMAN 


MIND CAN CONCEIVE. 


A ROYAL AND NOBLE FE X4MPLE! 


EFERRING to the continued manifestations of interest in sanitary science by members of 


16 
R the Royal Family--in short, in all matters affecting the health of the people—he remarked that if all the owners of cottages in 
the Empire exercised the same sanitary care that had been exercised in the cottages on Her Majesty's private estates, the general sickness 


and death-rate would be reduced one-third : in other words, it would be as if on every third year there were a jubilee, AND NO SICKNESs, 


AND NO DEATHS"! !!—4dn Address by Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., &e., &¢., at the Ladies’ Sanitary Association. 


OUSE SANITATION.—Dr. PLAYFAIR, after carefully considering the question, is of 


H opinion that the total pecuniary loss inflicted on the county of Lancashire from preventible disease, sickness, and death, amounts to 


not less than FIVE MILLIONS STERLING ANNUALLY, — But this is only physical and pecuniary loss, THE MORAL LOSS Is 


INFINITELY GREATER.—Smizes. 


l “YPHOID AND DIPHTHERIA, BLOOD POISONS, HOUSE SANITATION.—It is no 
exaggeration to state that not one-quarter of the dwellings of all classes, high or low, rich or poor, are free from dangers to health due 
- ‘These original defects will inevitably entail a loss of health and energy of the occupants 


to defects with respect to drainage, &c., &c _: Phesi oss of 
Re working insidiously, but with deadly effect. . . It is painful to know that, after all that has 


Awarded Five First-Class 


Plain Figures. 


Cash Prices. 


Sterling Silver Fluted Jug, to hold one quart, 420 18s, Beakers to 


of the houses, and this may go on for years, wo h de 
been done of late years in the way of sanitary improvements, persons still die a! 
life and not destroy it—SaniTaRY CONGRESS, September, 1882. 


FoR the means of prevention and for preserving Health by Natural Means, see a large Ilustrated 
Sheet wrapped with each Bettle of ENO'S FRUIT SALT. 


NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An unsolicited Testimonial from a 
Gentleman, An F.S.A., who is now above eighty years of age, writes:—“I have for a long time used ‘ ENO'S FRUIT SALT;’ I have 

found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of sedentary habits, especially such as exercise not the limbs but the brain, 

and frequently require to assist Nature without hazardous force. It acts, according to the quantity taken, either as a relieving Medicine, or 

&s a cooling and refreshing drink ; and I am convinced that it does not weaken when it stimulates.” 

S UDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, INFLUENZA, FEVERISH 
COLDS.—DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE,—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing 

impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood 


Baieons, biliousness, sick-headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the 
face, want of a petite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO'S FRUIT SALT. It is leasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing, and 
invigorating. 


‘ou cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly two-and-a-half 

rears headache and disordered stomach, and alter trying almost everything, and spending much money without findin: 
any benest I ik tenainehae  epay to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal 
of ‘good, and now I am restored to m ‘0. 


usual health; and others { know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years —Yours 
most truly, ROBERT HUMPHREYS, Post-Office, Barrasford.” 


most daily, POISONED by the DRAINS that should save 


AUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsulse is marked ““ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 


Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists, Price 25, od. and 4s. 6d. Directions in Sixteer 
Languages hew to Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENo's Feruir Galt W ORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, 5. 
BY C. J. ENO’S PATENT. 


PURCHASERS DIRECT, NO INTERMEDIATE PROFIT IS PAID. 
SIDERABLY LOWER THAN THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. ; 


HE MANUFACTURING 


SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY. 


ET, LON DON, W. MMANUFACTORY—CLERKENWELL. 


Medals and the Cross of the Legion of Honour, the very highest 
award for excellence. 


Richly Chased Silver Sugar Bowl and 
Sifter, in best Morocco Case. 


Medium Size, £5. Large, £5 18s. 


match, £3 18s. each. 
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LFATH and ROSS'S COLUMN. 


LYCALINE, 
THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, for 
Curing Colds, Catarrhs, and Ailments 

of the Respiratory Organs. 


GLYKALINE effectually relieves 
Disorders of the Mucous Membrane, so prevalent 
in winter, cleanses the bronchial tubes from Mucus, 
and relieves the breathing. By its use Colds are cure 

inafew hours. GLYK LINE is an unprecedented 
remedy in these complaints. 


[ NDEPENDENT TESTIMONIAL 
toGLYKALINE, | . 
“Taton Rouce,” writing in Vanity Fair, under 
date March 17, 1877, says: ‘ This medicine has the 
valuable property OF CURING cold in the head. The 
man who has discovered a sur remedy for this plague 
ought to be ranked among the benefactors of the human 
race. The other morning I awoke with the feeling ofa 
eneral oppression, the certain precursor of a catarrh. 
f sped uae he nates Chemists and found ihe: longed: 
for remedy. EFORE NIGHT I was A 
colourless tastolese fluid, called GLYKALINE.” The 
unsolicited correspondent of Vanity Fair bears testi- 
mony that three drops of the Specific, taken at intervals 
of an hour, will certainly cure the most, obstinate of 
He writes disinterestedly, “desiring,” as he 
says, “only to make known the healing properties of 
GLYKALINE, and so to confer a boon on the suffering 
human race ” 


LYKALINE is the surest and 

speediest Remedy for relieving all who suffer 

from obstructed breathing. In bottles, 1s, 234d., 28. 9d., 

and 4s. 6d. By post, 1s. 3d.and 3s. Sold by all Chemists 
Full directions with each bottle. 


EURALINE, 
THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, 
For Curing and instantly relieving Toothache, Neu- 
ralgia, and Pains in the Nerves. 


N EURALINE is known asareliable 

specific in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, and 
Sciatica. It relieves often INSTANTANEOUSLY, and will 
be found invaluable to all who-are atilicted with 
these disorders. 


NEURALINE seldom fails to give 
relief. It is in demand throughout the world, 
As a sure specific against Nerve Pains it is deservedly 
celebrated, a single application (in many cases) perma- 
nently curing the sufferer. Sir James Matheson received 
the following letter from Mr. Edgar, of Butt Light- 
house, Island of Lewis, N.B.: “Mrs. Edgar cannot 
express her thanks to Lady Matheson for the Neuraline. 
It proved THE MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDY SHE HAD 
EVER APPLIED. The relief experienced was almost 
instantaneous.” meee” 

NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s. 134d. and 2s. od. by post, rs. 3d. and 3s, Iilustrate: 
directions with each. 


AY ROSINE, 

AN APPROVED APPLICATION FOR 
Preserving the Hands, the Skin, and Lips from Rough- 
ness, Chaps, &c. 


AUROSIN E quickly removes Chaps, 

and Unsightliness of the Skin after exposure to 
sea-airand cold. It renders the surface of the skin 
beautifully smooth; snupettsy suppleness, whiteness, 
and the natural hue of health, withoutin any way injuring 
the skin or impeding the pores, but, on the contrary, 
AUROSINE is pleasant to use, agreeable in perfume, 
colourless, and not greasy. In bottles, 1s.; by post, 
1s. 4d. each. 


LAIN DIRECTIONS for Common 
Complaints, and Complete Catalogue of Homeo- 
athic Medicines, Medicine Cases, also Directory of 
ondon and Provincial Homeepathic Practitioners, with 
a Catalogue of the most useful works on Homceopathy, 
free by post on application. 


ANTISEPTIC TOOTH TINC. 
TURE, OR LIQUID DENTIFRICE, 
The Best Preparation for the Teeth and Gums. 
This elegint and_approved preparation may be used 
in all conuuence. It cleanses and whitens the Teeth, 
revents decay, improves and preserves the cnamel, 
Rardene the Gums, and improves their colour. As an 
astringent, antiseptic, and detergent, this Dentifrice is 
much esteemed, and isin increasing demand. It effec- 
tually disguises the odour of Tobacco. In bottles, 1s., 
1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. Post free, 1s. 4d. and 1s. 10d. 


ERBERINE, 


For Liver Derangement, Indigestion, and Consti- 
tion, A new and valuable Femedy., for removin 
eadache, Derangement of the Liver, Biliousness, ani 
ausea. It promotes healthy action in the stomach, 

removes dulness and depression, with a feeling of gid- 
diness and prostration. BERBERINE is really excel- 
lent for Colic and achings in the loins and kidneys; 
while in Indigestion and constipation it stands un- 
rivalled. Sold by all Chemists, in bo.tles, 1s. 134d. and 
2s. od. ; by post, 1s. 3d. and 3s. 


ZONISED OIL, 
THE NEW PREPARATION 
FOR THE HAIR. : 

By the use of this Oil, not only is the Hair nourished 
and its natural appearance improved, but decay and 
weakness are arrested, the Browtn yexcited, and pre- 
Judicial influences eradicated. It is proportionately 
welcome to all who complain of their Hair falling off, as 
OZONISED OIL distinctly and speedily strengthens 
the fibre, while merely requiring to be well brushed into 
the roots. The New Preparation is NoT A DYE, and 
may be unhesitatingly used. Sold in bottles, xs., xs. 6d., 
and 2s, gd. ; by post, 1s. 3d., 2s., and 3s. 


OPONTALGIC ESSENCE 

Y A Liquid Stopping for Decayed Teeth, It is 
applied on wool, and hardensinthe cavity. This liquid 
stopping, when it hardens, protects the exposed nerve 
from cold or from any foreign substance, and while 
giving security and ease, causes no inconvenience. This 
Essence cures Toothache, and makes mastication pos- 
sible. The application is simple. Sold in bottles, rs. 134d. 
and 2s. gd.; by post, rs. 3d. and 3s, 


\ K7ORM POWDERS. 


vv Specially prepared from Chenopodium Anthel- 
minticum. These powders are suitable both for 
Children and Adults. They are very effective in 
expelling Worms, especially the smaller kinds, which 
are the pests of young children. Intestinal worms of 
larger dimensions are effectually removed by these 
Powders, and both adults and young children have 
found speedy relief by the use of them. ‘The appetite 
and general health greatly improve, no nausea is created, 
and they are inno way dangerous. Directions with each 
box. Price 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d., post free. 


colds. 


PHOSPHO-MURIATE of Quinine. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED 
s FOR GENERAL DEBILITY. 

This reliable Specific possesses numerous important 
features. It removes Lassitude, braces the system, 
relieves Headache, tranquillises the Sleep, soothes the 
‘Semper, strengthens the’ Memory, equalises the Spirits, 
and thus is a corrective of Nervousness, Excitement, 
and Depression. Sufferers from Exhaustion and Brain- 
weariness will gan speedy relief. Directions with each 
Bottles, = 14d., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d.; by post, xs. 3d, 
38., and 5s. 


"THE New TOILET REQUISITE. 
ORE’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


” We have succeeded in bringing this Soap to per- 
fection. As a Soap there is nothing superior. Yt is 
perfectly pure, as free as possible from soda, producing 
in use a soft white creamy lather, most agreeable to 
the skin, is perfectly soluble in thé hardest water, 
washing or shaving with itisa luxury. A single trial 
will convince any one that we have said no more con- 
cerning it than its excellent qualities warrant. In 
Boxes, 1s. and 1s, 6d. each, containing three cakes 
each The above articles obtainable from all Chemists 
and from 


I EATH and ROSS, 
es Te Chere C CHEMISTS, 

§ St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. ; and 9g, Vi 
Oxford Street, London, W. eee 


MAPLE and CO._ART FURNI.- N OTICE.—Parties furnishing are 
TURE. ° . 


MAPLE and CO.—ADAMS’ 
4 DESIGNS. 


MAPLE and CO. — CHIPPEN. 
DALE. 


M4PLE and CO.—LONDON, 


THE LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 


B BED-ROOM SUITES by 
MACHINERY. 


500 BEDROOM SUITES, from 


3% guineas to 200 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in pine, 


514 Guineas. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Ash, plate filass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton's Tiles, £9 5s. 
in Solid 


ED-ROOM SUITES, 


Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £11 15s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, 


14 4s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 


or Walnut, with large plate glass to Wardrobe, 
Washstand fitted with’ Minton’s Ti es, Large Chest cf 
Drawers, £18 18s. 


BEP-Room SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


BE2.ROoM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 


with 6 ft. Wardrobe complete, £22 10s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, pure Chip- 

pendale in design, and solid rosewood, walnut, of 
dark mahogany, large wardrobes (two wings for hang- 
ing), with raised centre, Duchesse toilet table fitted with 
jewel drawers washstand with Minton's tiles, pedestal 
cupboard, towel horse, and three chairs. These Suites 
are very richly carved out of the solid wood, with bevel 
plates, 35 to 50 guineas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES. —Chippen- 

dale, Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs ; 
large wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly 
inlaid ; also satinwood inlaid with different woods, 85 
to zoo Guineas. 


[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FREE é 
The LARGEST 
FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World. 


MAPLE and CO. 
“E HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


BEDSTEADS. Full size, 
B EDSTEADS. Brass, 
BEDSTEADS. 3% Guineas, 


"TEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select from. 


APLE and CO.—Bedsteads in 
Wood, Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture 

and bedding complete. The bedsteads are fixed, in 
stock, ready for choice. Over 10,000 iron and brass 
bedsteads now in stock to select from. From 8s. od. to 
3o guineas each. Very strong, useful brass bedsteads 
3% guineas. Bedding of every description manufac- 
tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. The 


trade supplied. 
M4PLE and CO. BEDDING. 


MAPLEand co. Spring Mattresses, 
PRING MATTRESSES.—The 


Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices :— 

3 ft. gft. 6 in. 4 ft. 4 ft. 6in. 5 ft. 
21s. 258, 29s. 358. 40s, 


J[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


FREE 
The LARGEST 
FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World. 
MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS. 
is l “URKEY CARPETS, 
f J “URKEY CARPETS, as made in 
the Seventeenth Century. 
URKEY CARPETS. 3,000 to 
Select from. 
MAPLE and CO. have their own 
Agents at Smyrna, Tabreez, and Calcutta, and 
are therefore able to guarantee a higher standard of 
quality than can be obtained through those dealers 
who have to rely on the importing merchants, and 
thus pay the middleman’s profit. American and other 
foreign trade buyers will find here a great advantage.— 
MAPLE and CO., London. 

“[s= LARGEST STOCK of 
ORIENTAL CARPETS IN 
EUROPE. 

ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 

,oo0 of these in stock, some being really 
wonderful curios, well worth the attention of art 
collectors, especially when it is considered what great 


value is attached to these artistic rarities, and which 
are sold at commercial prices. 


APLE and CO. have just received 

ex S.S. Algerian, via Liverpool, 81 bales of 

fine and extra quality PERSIAN CARPETS. Many 
of these are sizes that have been scarce for some time. 
—MAPLE and CO., Tottenham Court Road, London 


MAPLE and CO. CARPETS. 


100 MILES of 
BéST BRUSSELS 


CARPETS at 3s. 6d. per yard. 


OTICE.—MAPLE and CO. have 

speciallymade EXTRA QUALITY BRUSSELS, 
as produced thirty years ago, adapted for hardest wear 
at a small increased cost. New and very choice in 
design. Inspection invited. 


posTaL ORDER DEPART- 
MENT.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO, beg respect- 
fully to state that this department is now so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any 
article that can possibly be required in furnishing at the 
same price, if not less, than any other housein England. 
Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


ORDERS FOR EXPORTATION 


to any part of the World packed carefully on 
the premises, and forwarded on receipt of a remittance 
or London reference. 


MAPLE and Co,, LONDoN. 


invited to obtain (free by post) the CHINA and 
GLASS "CATALOGUE. of ALFRED B. PEARCE. 
It contains nine estimates (commencing at_£5), and 
much useful information.—g9, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 
Egerton Burnett's 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black 
Serges, be supplied by him 
“} for Court Mourning, are in 
I re) L427! ES. great demand, A Sariety 
of quahties from 1s, 2!¢d. 
to 4s, 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who have a preference for 
* black should write for pat- 

terns direct to 
£ZGERTON BURNETT, Woollen Warehouse, 
Wellington, Somerset. 


4 ENSON’S GENTLE. 

MEN'S FULL-SIZE GOLD 
LEVER WATCH, Keyless Action. 
Patent stout damp and dust proof 
18-carat cases, crystal glass. Guaran- 
teed the perfection of WOH ema DSPs 
durability, time-keeping, and strength. 
Sent free and safe on réceipt of £10 
Note by J. W. BENSON, the Queen's 
Watchmaker, Ludgate Hill, E.C. Gold 
Chains at wholesale prices. 


£10, 


SEWILL'S Keyless WATCHES. 
Prize Medals, London, Paris, 

and Philadelphia. Damp an 
Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, ad- 
justed and compensated for all 
panes en ee 148, aad 
25; Ladies , £778.,410 708,,an 
ae tos. In etree Cases for 
adies or Gentlemen, £5 53. 
£6 6s., and £8 8s. Forwar fed 
on receipt of remittance.—J. 
SEWILL, 30, Cornhill, London, 


Watches 
and 61, South Castle Street, 


MAaPeE- 
Liverpool. Illus. Catalogue Free 


EEKINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


EL&! NGTON & CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 
CUTLERY, &c, &c. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, 
ELKINGTON & CO.,22, Regent St.,or 42, Moorgate St. 


FINEST 


B esscaa BROGDEN, 


ART ™ GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 

6, GRAND HOTEL BuILDINGS, CHARING Cross. 

The attention of the publicis respectfully directed to 
the great advantage of purchasing from the dona fide 
manufacturer at really wholesale prices for ready 
money, thereby superseding co-operative stores. The 
18-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the base- 
ment, where some of the most skilled goldsmiths can 
be seen at work. The Paris Gold Medal in 1878 was 
awarded for ‘Goldsmiths’ Work and ewellery in 
exquisite taste;” also the Chevalier Cross of the 
Region of Honour, the Grand Dipléme d@’Honneur, and 
Gold Medal of l’Académie Nationale, Paris. 

Established a.p. 1798. - 
No agents are authorised to call on customers, 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


_HAIR.—If your hair is turning grey or white, 
or falling off, use “The Mexican Hair enewer,” for it 
will positively restore in every case grey or white hair 
to its original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth of the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER, 
Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


CHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
anys eptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
With excess of Fat extracted. 
The Faculty pronounce it the raost nutritious, 
Paifectly digestive Beverage for * BREAKFAST, 
UNCHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable for 
2 Invalids and Children. 

Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet 
Weakened with Starch, &c., and really cheaper. 
Keeps for years in all Climates. Requires no Cooking. 
A teaspoonful to a Breatast cup costing less than a 

2 alfpenny. 
In tins, at rs. 6d., 33., &c,, by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


T “HROAT AFFECTIONS AND 

HOARSENESS.—All suffering from irritation of 
the throat and hoarseness will be agreeably surprised at 
the almost immediate relief afforded by the use of 
‘Brown's Bronchial Troches.” These famous lozenges 
are sold by most respectable chemists in this country at 
1s, 14d per box. People troubled with a “hacking 
cough,” a ‘slight cold,” or bronchial affections, cannot 
try them too soon, as similar troubles, if allowed to 
Progress, result in serious pulmonary and asthmatic 
affections, See that the words, “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” areon the Government Stamp around each box. 


DR. DE 


(Knight of the Order of Leopold of 


of Letter or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS- 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance) 
FREE OF ANY EXTRA CHA with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment of 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 
description. Also materials by the Yard, and supplied 
at the same VERY REASONABLE PRICES as if 
the Warehouse in “ REGENT 


FAaMILy BEREAVEMENTS. 


Upon Receipt 


Purchased at 
STREET.” 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small families. 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at 
Stated Charges. 
PETER ROBINSON’S ._MOURNING WAKE- 
HOUSE, 256 to 262, Regent Street, London. 


"THE BEST CRAPES, 


nant veers noe SFOT Woe Bain: ‘fi 
Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this 
destrable Saanee solely to the order of PETER 
ROBINSON. 

Good qualities from gs. 6d. to 125. gd. per yard. 
Orherss, not finished by this process, from 1s. 6d. 
to qs. 6d. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


( SOURT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

“By a thorough knowledge 
of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a_ careful 
application of the fine pro- 

rties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Rar. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a deli- 
cately flavoured beverage which 
may save us| many heavy 
doctors’ bills. Tt is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency 
to disease. Hundredsof subtle 
maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a_properly 
nourished frame."—Csvit Ser- 
vice Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Packets (and tins for export, 14 Ib. and x lb.) labelled 
J. EPPS and CO. HOMEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 

SYRUP is the best and surest remedy in the 

world for all diseases of children, such as teething, 

wind-colic, &c. It corrects the acidity of the stomach, 

regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, and 

comfort to mother and child. “Sold by ail chemists at 
1s. 134d. per bottle. 


CHARMING CRAYON POR- 
TRAITS.—Send Photo and ros. 6d. to A. and J. 
BOOL, Artists (from Royal Academy, National Medal- 
list), 86, ‘Warwick Street, Pimlico, London, who will 
return photo witha faithful Crayon Drawing from it, 
8 by 1x0 inches, st free, home or abroad. One 
undred Testimonials. Tinted Crayons, 21s. _Water- 
colour, 21s.; oil, three guineas, half life size. Life-size, 
highly finished crayon, £5 5s. Prospectus post free. 
PHOTOS coloured, 2s. ; miniatures, ss. and ros. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 
PULVERMACHER’S 
GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY. 
t In this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are given 

of the vast and wonderful curative powers of J. L. 
Pulvermacher's Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, 
Belts, &c., in Rheumatic, Nervous, and Functional 
Disorders. Sent post free for three stamps, on 
application to 

P L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


N UDA VERITAS.—Grey Hair 
restored by this spetific, after which it grows the 
natural colour, not grey. Unequalled as a dressing, it 
causes frowth, arrests falling, and ITS use defies detec- 
tion, The most harmless and effectual restorer extant. 
Atrial will convince it has no equal. ros. 6d., of al’ 
Chemists and Hair-dressers. Testimonials post free.— 
Whelessle Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
ondon. 


a ere 
FeLORILINE ! FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 
“Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the tecth 
rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. “ The Fragrant 
Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s. 6d. 


* ITREMANIE” (Stained 


Windows). By this simple process Windows 
may bequickly and richly decorated. Instructions Free 
WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware Road, London. 


ONGH'S 


E PPS’S 
(BREAKFAST) 


Cocoa. 


JO and of the Legion of Honour- 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND 


The only Cod Liver Oil which Produces the full Curative Effects in 


CONSUMPTION anp DISEASES oF THz CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 4ND WASTING DISEASES or CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D. 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“The value of Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil as atherapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exnaustive character, has been admitted 
by the world of medicine; but, inaddition, I have found 
ita remedy of great power in the treatment of many 
affections of the throat and larynx, especially in con- 
sumption of the latter, where it will sustain life when 
everything else fails.” 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, 


Phys. Hosp. for Diseases of the Throat and Chest. 

“T have jong been aware of the great reputation 
enjoyed by the Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil introduced 
into medical practice by Dr. de Jongh, and have recom- 
mended it with the utmost confidence. I have found 
‘Dr. De Jongh’s Oil very useful in cases of Chronic 
Cough, and especially in Laryngeal Disease compli- 
cated with Consumption.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imrertat Half-pints, 2s, 6d, + Pints, 4s, od. 
Chemists and Druggists throughout t! 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Phys. Royal Nat. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. 
“TI have convinced myself that in Tubercularand the 
various forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. de Jongh’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil possessses greater thera- 
Beulic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oil with which 

am acquainted. It was especially noted, in a large 
number of cases in which the patients protested they 
had never been able to retain or digest other Cod Liver 
Oil, that Dr. de Jongh's Oil was not only tolerated, but 
taken readily, and with marked benefit.” 


DR. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Mat. Med., London Hospital. 

“Dr, de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil contains 
the whole of the acting ingredients of the remedy, and 
is easily digested. Hence its value, not only in Diseases 
of the Throat and Lungs, but in a great number of 
cases to which the profession is extending its use.” 


; Quarts, gs. ; by all r tabl 
e World. ey erevciats 


Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD and CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 
CAUTION. — Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 


CARAT 
GOLD. 


BRACELETS, 
BROOCHES. 
NECKLACES. 
LOCKETS. 


18 M 


Gem 


LONDON, CEYLON, 


R. STREETER, 


Merchant and Goldsmith, 


THE INTRODUCER OF 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY, 


BOND STREET, W. 
JAPAN. 


MARCH 31, 1883 


DEATH. 
On the ssth inst., at Braehead Cot Reigat 
Frances SEYMOUR’ FoRMAN, Widow eg ROGER? 


HENRY FORMAN. 


—————— 
Dien WILLIAMS’ NEW 
LIST, 


( eM BIA (Comic Opera in 
Libretto by Harry Poutron. 
Music by FLORIAN PascaL, 

Vocal Score, gs. 


LURETTIE (Comic Opera in 3 Acts). 
By J. OFFENBACH. 
‘ocal Score, 5s. 


EW SONGS PY FLORIAN 
THE CAPTAIN'S DREAM.” Sung by Mr. Thurley 


Beale. 

ONLY A LITTLE WHILE. Sung by Madame 
Worrell, 

THE KING'S WOOING. 


Beale 


3 Acts). 


Sung by Mr. Thurley 


Price as. net each. 


ENRY FARMER’S PIANO- 
FORTE TUTOR. New Edition, revised by 
the Author. Net, 2s. - 


a j US OF WAR. New Patriotic 
Song. Words, WEATHERLY; Music, FLORIAN 
Pascal. Net 2s. 
‘When the drums begin to play 
And the troops march away, 
With the old flag flying as of yore; 
And they know by the sound 
That every man is bound, 
Bound for the “Tug of war.” 
Now being sung with immense success by Thurley 
Beale, &c. (Compass, B to E.) 


f I “HE SILVERLINE. By Stephens 
and SoLomon. Net 2s. An exceedingly pretty 
and effective Valse Song by the celebrated author of 
“ Billee Taylor,” &c. Key, A flat (Soprano). 
When two hearts are parted, the love birds tell 
There stretches a silver line 
That binds them together in mystic spell, 


With a magic that’s all divine. 
URETTE. Valse. METRA. 
Net 2s. 
LURETTE. Polka. VASSEUR. Net as. 
The above are from Offenbach’s Celebrated Opera, 
and will be found very tuneful and danceable. 


A BOON FOR AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 
H's ONLY COAT. Comic Opera, 


in One Act, for Three Performers (as performed 
at the Gaiety Theatre), Libretto by DALLAS; Music 
by SLAUGHTER. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


OHN GILPIN. George Fox’s 

most successful Comic Cantata. Vocal Score, 

net 2s. 6d. Band Parts now ready, net rs. 6d.— 

N.B. A great reduetion of price from Vocal Score to 
Societies, &c., taking a quantity. 


WHALER’S YARN. Written 

and Composed by MicHAEL Watson (Author 

of “ A Wayside Posy”). Net; 2s. Thisis decidedly one 

of the best Sea Songs written—easy to sing, yet most 

eirectve: No. xin F, from Cto D; No, a in G, from 
to E, 


H ILLS’ MARCH. 


The following arrangements of this celebrated March 
in G are now published :— 
s 


. di. s.d. 
Piano Solo * 3 0] Piano Trio . 3.0 
se uet . - 4 ©} Septette . + netr 6 
Organ (with Pedal). 3 of Full Orchestra. ,, 3 0 
Harmonium - 3 0|BrassBand . 420 
Violin and Piano 3 0| Military Band. 4, 4 0 
ACK! Words by C. J. Rowe, 
Author of “The Raft,” &c. Music by FLORIAN 
PascaL. Net, 2s, 


Baritone Compass, to Notes, from C to E. 


1 ‘HE KING’S WOOING. 

This ballad is founded on the story related in 
two of the legendary poems of Scotland, setting forth 
how James V. sought a bride in France. James V. and 
the Princess were married in 1536. 

Words by D. CHRISTIE MurRAYy. Music by FLORIAN 
PAScaL. et 2s. In the last verse the melody of 
“Seots wha hae” is artistically introduced, and is very 


effective. 
- WILLIAMS, 24, 


ONDON : 
BERNERS STREET, W., and 123, CHEAP- 
SIDE, E.C. 


W HAT IS YOUR CREST and 

WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name and 
to CULLETON'S Heraldic Office Plain 
The arms of man and 


cchaty 
Sketch, 3s. 6d. ; colours, 7s. 
wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, tings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s, 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
2 id ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s, 

anual of Heraldry 400 engravings 3s. 9d.—T. CULL. 
LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Martin’s Lane. 


VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 


Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
ie mbossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 33s. 6d.— 

. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 23, Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St. Martin's Lang, W.. 


CULLETON'’S Guinea Box of STA- 

TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the engraving of Steel Die included. 
Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 25, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane). 


WELL WORTHY of NOTICE. 


—A Sure Cure, without Mercury, for Bile, 

Headache, Indigestion, Wind, Costiveness, &c., is 

DR. SCOTT'S BILIOUS AND LIVER PILLS. 
As a family aperient medicine they are unequalled, 
being uniform in their action, and always to be depended 
upon. Mild in their operation, they create appetite, 
promote digestion, and strengthen the whole nervous 
system, Prepared by W. LAMBERT, 173, Seymour 

lace, London, W. Sold by all Chemists, in a square, 
green package. Price rs. 144d. and 2s. gd, 


DINNEFORD'’S MAGNESIA. 


This pure Solution is the best remed dor 
ead- 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 


Jy INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 
infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


CURE FOR ALL! 
H OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
Is a CERTAIN REMEDY 
For the CURE of 
BAD LEGS, OLD WOUNDS, SORES, and ULCERS 
For BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, GLANDULAR 
SWELLINGS, 
And all Skin Diseases, it has no equal. 
‘“* PRECIOUS STONES & GEMS.” 
By EDWIN W. STREETER, F-R.G.S, 
THIRD EpiTion. Price 15s. 


‘The Great Diamonds of the World.” 
By EDWIN W. STREETER, F.R.G.S. 
SecoND EpiTIon. Price 7s. 6d. 


BELL and_SON; York Street, Covent Garden. 


MARCH 31, 1883 


1,000,000 THE MIDLAND COUNTIES’ PHOTOGRAPHY AT Home. < 
CHOICE COLOURED SCRAPS WATCH COMPANY, THE BIJOU CAMERA (Registered)! cam ee ae LAWN TENNIS. 
ebtig Soh Neate ndaiee| yg t VISE STREET. DURMINGKAM, |, oral Cones yo an tea] ATP) LIQUEUR BENEDICTINE THE Says 
to be cleared out at a discount of 2d. in the Shilling. | SUPPLY CASH PRICES ie f thes Room or the Garden hy ihe instantaneous Dry Plate ruc Ne ee eg sare: 
CHOICE COLOURED. CHROMOS« 1 send for is|or Wet Plate process, NO TROUBLE OR INCON. : CREATED 1510, ECLIPSE MARKER 


i DIRECT send for our|VENIENCE OF ANY KIND. Will last for years ; EXQUISITE TONIC AND DIGESTIVE, 


Heads, Fruit, Flowers, Animals, &c. (for centres), and 


ALL GOODS 


Borders for Screens and Scrap Books. From 1p, each. beautifully new any quantity of Portraits may be taken by it, Chemist ; d 
Selections of all the above sent on approval on receipt AT T0 TH illustrated cata- and everything Complete, with ful] Instructions, Rew The Best of all Liqueurs. PRICES: Decid 
of 2 stamps for posta: ire list or ea| When ordering say what process, —HARRISON, or, See the label at the foot of the} Ordinary Size, 15s, oe 


ing oe of testi- 

monials and 

PUBLIC. over 500 fine 
copper | ee 
engravings o 
25s, Watches, 
Jewellery, and 


bottle signed Club Size, 17s. 6d. 
A. LEGRAND 4én,| Extta Large Club, 


I 2s. . 
Directeur Generale, (See Illustration,) 


Dr. Johnson’s House, Gough Sq., Fleet Street, E.C, 


Electro “Plate, Direct From THE 
sent gratis and MANuFACTURERS 


Post free on ap-lOF the best quality, and fast d i 

aSC Ir lyed in twent fo: 
a plication, toany shades, x oz, Skeins or Balls. Price zos, ee half 
part of the pound, free by poste—For patterns apply to the Manager, 


BROOK MILLS, CONGLETON 


WINGH BROTHERS Fine Art Publishers, Colchester. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SCRAPS 


Immense Selection. Religious and Secular Subjects. 
Old and Modern Masters, Portraits, Statuary, &c., in 
C. D. V., Cabinet, and larger sizes, from 1s, 6d. per 13. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS 


of Scenery, Cathedrals, and Places of Interest at home 
and abroad. ‘The largest stock in England. Cabinets 
from 6d. each. Prospectus gratis. Detailed Cata- 
logue (72 pages) post free 2 stamps. Send 2 stamps 
for selection to choose from. . : 

WINGH BROTHERS, Photographic Publishers, Colchester, 


A_NEW INVENTION. 


100 RUBBER STAMPS for 7s. 6d.— 

MARTIN’S SPLENDID OUTFIT enables 
you AT oncE, without instructions, to make any 
Rubber Stamps whatever, of any words you require, ig, 
which can be changed as often as you please. Itthus! Yourus’ Finz Sitver, flat crystal glass, 2s, 
makes many more even than 100 Stamps for the price] Tapres’ Gotp Levers, in exquisitely chased 
ofone. It will be useful to every person who reads cases, 70s. 


Est, 1818. 7 Prize 
Medals. Gold Medal 
Paris, 1878, 
this Advertisement, and so confident are we of this that These WATCHES are frequently sold for treble the 
we hereby bind ourselves to return your money unless money, Cheques or P, O. payable to Mr. A. PERCY, 


7 
you are PERFECTLY SATISFIED. MARTIN'S STAMP. . CH ERRY BRAN DY. 


MAKING OUTFIT of ‘THE Purveyor by Appointments to the 


66 93) Rovar Danisy anv IMPERIAL Russtan Courts, anp 
R HLR.H. rHe Princz or Wats, 


WHOLESALE 


25s. 


: THE LIQUEUR BENEDICTINE 
Can be had 
of all Wine Merchants. 


General Agents in United 
Kingdom, 

EMIL POHL AND Co., 

72, Mark Lane, London, E.C, 


§ GENTLEMEN 5 
# Fine Sitver, 
flat crysta] 
glass, 25s, 

Lapirs’ FINE 
SILVER, flat 
crystal glass, 
258. 


To be had of all respectable Wine Merchants, Duty 
considerably reduced, April 5, 1881, 


PETER F. HEERING’S <2, 


THE MOST PERFECT a : = : 
LADIES’ DRESS STAND oN Spamponehig Be inh Ea Hn & £5 5 


Is the one here shown, con- Bats from ss, to ats., a splendid selection, 
structed to change its form and Soup sy ALL DEALERS. WHOLESALE :— 


shape by a patented contrivance to JAQUES & SON, 102, HATTON GARDEN, E.G. 


the exact model of any possible ist on application. 


25s, 


lady at LSet ie peranaes 

over all others are t! ereiore o| vious: CU TAP Gate Re ee 
It changes, firstly, with its owner MILLIKIN and LAWLEY’S CATA. 
whenever her figure alters; secondly, LOGUE of MODEL STEAM ENGINES, 
it enables al] members of the family, | Boats, Yachts, &c., fully rigged, 4 stamps. Ca alogue 
however various their figures, tolof CONJURING TRICKS, 4 Stamps. 

have their Dresses made and fitted ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
accurately and stylishly, on only for Varicose and Weakness, 5s, 
one stand, without the personal | Knee Caps, Leggings, Anklets, 3s. 6d., 
Frecavenience of standing to be Wis. Shoulder and Trousers Braces, 
7s 6d., prevent stooping, aoa ee 
: zs Rupture Truss (no springs), 12s. 6d. 
For the Present, and ae sorties e Invisible Sonofrons, for Deafness, 25. 6d. 
UU I) pits for dia Nubuer, thi Stand] prbcaiciy eth deans 4 snp 
at f a De- Will besent toany adden eceick ILLIKIN and LAWLEY, 165, Strand, London. 


aa Is THE BEST, the Cleanest, and : of P.O.O. for the reduced amount 
ie most durable Floor Covering for Halls, of 50s., instead of £3 ros. the usual price. : 
m4 Surrounds, Kitchens, Warehouses, and Shops,| Cheaper Stands, from 158. to 35s, always in stock , 
LOOR OIL CLOTH is therefore the/o& made to order . GRAHAM and CO. 24, Whitfield ‘a 
Street, Goodge Street, W. IN PENNY PACKETS. 


cheapest, 
fers A splendid assortment of the 


ge et ae 
FLOOR OIL CLOTH does not 
shrink, and is laid without a seam or join. . Y mostshowy, popular, and beau. 
FeLOoR OIL CLOTH is always dry, is 
. easily washed, and does not absorb grease or ! 
stains. 


tiful varieties, including finest 
FrLOoR OIL CLOTH is free from Well rooted, many shooted, truly named, of matured: 


fitted; and, thirdly, it folds up 
into the form of a small parcel, 


Everything shown in this cut, with Instructions for use,{ALSO MADE TO FOLD TO 27 INCHES 
will be sent to any part of the world for 7s 6d. WIDTH, OR AS A FRONT STEERER, 


Larger size, 1r Alphabets, and 3 sets of Figures in 


ished Walnut Box, making ll asplendid dati 
san ed Caen eon SITHE GOVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO. 


HENRY MARTIN and CO., CORK. (LIMITED), Maxers sy Specia. WARRANT TO 
M4pauve ELLIOT MAKES UP H.RH. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


Double German Aster and ‘l'en- 

week Stock, Scarlet Tanum, 
. , Smell, free from dust, and is recommended by Dr. vigorous growth, and of the best kinds. Dwarfs, 
Richardson for cleanliness, R. S. and CO.'S selection, 8s. per dozen, 60s. per 100; 


Phlox Drummondi, Jouble 
FRLOOR OIL CLOTH is tobe had Standards, ars. per dozen, 1508. per 100, 


Sweet Peas, Nemophila Insig- 
ynis, Calliopsis, Dwarf Nastur- 
? tium, Clarkia, &c, 
1co Packets in 100 Cholce s, d. 


Zinnia, Mignonette, Pansy, 
any size, at any Carpet or Fi urnishing Warehouse.| DESCRIPTIVE LISTS of above and followin g 


They are one Plants, Forest Trees, The Cottager's Packet, 


; re 
i the most admira- . if Say vant 
ble inventions for ; 3 z2 Varieties. . .1 2 
women’s comfort I Each Packet contains sufficient seed for making two or 
have seen in the three nice patches, All the varieties are easy of growth, 
f ? Full instructions for cultivation sent with each order. 


ry quarter of a cen- 


tury I have been in] Hundreds of Testimonials prove the excellence ot : 
A pracdon laa eee SMITH and CO., Worcester. | Beautifully pap aac Catalogue free 
( Oo Uustomers, 


PRICE 2s. per 


packet of :Dozen./ NO GURL PAPERS OR IRONS REQUIRED. 
THE NEW ) 


Supplied by La- 


‘es? ie EW (PATENTED) ; 

fired tere ee HI p [| Ne p | N '__ DANIELS BRCS., 

Patentees. THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, NORWICH. 
Sample Packet ot — 


SB ith tall pate] ~~ TS. USED COLD. THE ANTESTYLOGRAPH 
ex 


DRESSES STYLISHLY, and fits elegantly. . t eatontes 0 E : ack 
Stylish costumes ready for wear, ‘from three to twelve Works : COVENTRY. 4 2 Tevet Plea ee y a Her deecn Janets post i 2, @ 8.8 
guineas.—8, Great Portland Street, Oxford Street. London: 15, Holborn Viaduct. Felipe eer Roses in Pots (x85, to 36s per dozen), Herbaceous and] ae Faclets ae oice a 

: ictori ildi i Zep ! Alpine Plants (a good selection 4s. per dozen, 258. per ; » Be Lae 
Manchester 9, Victoria Buildings, WEES too), Vines (3s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.), Stove and Greenhouse 3 Gece ea alts ae 
GF | 


ADAME ELLIOT’S CORSETS. Cae : 
M Splendid Shapes. French and English make, 4 Birmingham. Dublin. 
58. 6d., 10s. 6d., 158. 6d., 215., 3os., 42s, To avoid Vienna : 5, Elizabethstrasse. 


delay send size of waist, and P.O.0. for the amount, 
THE “METALLICON” 


Corsets exchanged if not approved. Corsets made to 
order, also corsets made for every figure (embonpoint), 
deformities, curatives, spinal complaints, &c. Also 
Specialities in Ladies’ Tournures, Tournures-Jupons, 
Crinolinettes, &c.—8, Great Portland Street, Oxford St. 


lars and medical; Does not break or weaken the Hair like Curling! PARSON'S PATENT) 


(PATENTED.) testimonials, for 42|Irons, Is much more effective than “Irons” or! 


Stamps, from the Patentees, SOUTHALL BROS., BIRMIN “Papers.” Speedy, simple, and inexpensive. Hundreds. s : y veseryotr fin, wailed 
Ss = saan ~ mas Wholesale Agents, SHARP, tls and MINGHAM of | dectlsgeniialemeeen weekly, Sample Box, 7stamps, ot ogni with ang ink end 
= w (pbEVESON'S NEW PERAMBULATOR 31, Old Change, London, JOHN CARELESS, 21, Pershore Road, ' dy yuan @fecm wile ordinang 
ca EASY “CO MEORTABLE: and BUPRARTE? One dose rapidly relieves the terrible pains arising : BIRMINGHAM. AN PENS TO REFILL 
PE CE NT. LE Ss FUE L BURNT Elegantly Painted and Upholstered. Price Lists frec,|from Neuralgia in’ the Head, Faceache, and Tooth: New BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER BEVERACE, 4 (Fine, Medium, or Broad), 
15 R ¥ »/9% New Oxford Street, London. Can be used for|ache (even when proceeding from a decayed tooth, j ‘ Is, PER BOX, 
And Perfection and Economy in Cookery, ecther one or two Children. rendering extraction unnecessary), kay 
BY USING THE St Osa ey Es be caneueo ‘ vee 
PATENT TREASURE ROWLAND WARD & Co. BY hy § 5 eR oa cout INTHE POCKET CHARACTERISTICS 
NATURALISTS M witHour OF THE 
COOKIN G RANGE. ae 166, LISTS vy. PATENT PROGESS. LEAKING HANDWRITING 
The First Prize was awarded to the Patentee after “ OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESERVA- ANDIS ARE 
nearly One Thousand tests of a variety of Ranges TION oF Hoors anp THE DESIGNING READY FoR j ENTIREW 
by the Smoke Abatement Exhibition Ladies’ Committee, oF Hoor Tropuigs,” by RowLanp B IMMEDIATE USE PRESERVED 
South MPUSinE Nn Vie a July 18th Ware, es S. Post gee ai “ Asa breakfast hewanige “A nourishing and health = 
and xoth, 1882, ah “THE SPORTSMAN’s HANDBOOK TO CRISPE, 4, Cheapside E.G; RO : ae ne : icle of diet,” 216 Z 3 
eke Sivine open, By Row tol 2, Nev, ond Steet Wh Cresta Wh.g” Runge | producing arte of cae 
irst Silver Medal. SERVING Tropuigs,’ By Rowan] sale: BLEASDALE, ‘BELL and CO., York . ASSISTS DIGESTION 4 pocacriite aunt srg 
Unsurpassed for durability. May be placed Warp, F.Z.S. Second Edition. EDWARDS and CO. Queen Victori Street, London, ' ‘ : REQUIRES HO : PEN RENEWABLE 
anywhere. 3s. 6d., by post, 3s. od. Canadian} —— = : Ctorla Street, London. | Retail from all Grocers, Druggists, &c. Prepared only at ADJUSTMENT : “ATPLEASURE 


Cheapest Coal most suitable, 
Illustrated Price Books Post Free. 


T. J. CONSTANTINE, 
59, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
17 inches ape x5 inches diameter, 


)METEOR TRICYCLES) R USHTONS SEL FAérinc 


Z ‘It is much admired.” . . , 
Patronised by Royalty. 2 Isa beautiful ornament, and 


not at all likely to get out of 
STARLEY & SUTTON, order, ... Wishing you all 
METEOR WORKS, 


success."—A, TILLEY. Esq., 
| WEST ORCHARD, COVENTRY, 


Clifton Park Road, Clifton. 
Ean j Illustrated Price Lists Free. 


y canoes always in’ stock, price V ALU ABLE HINTS THE MALT COFFEE WORKS 94 FLEET STREET LIVERPOOL. FITTED WITH NON-CORRODIBLE Pon, 


Y .| THIN BUSTS PERFECTED. ; =a 
oe a ea Be To Stee PER. IDEA CORSE After three years’ wear wit ee eSiale y ple a 


PRODUCING WHISKERS th ds of Ladies refuse ° POTN 
and MOUSTACHIOS, cuing alt others: “The only Corset WITH IRiDI0M POINTED GOLD PEN, 10s, 6d, 


Baldness, ing Hai ith softly-padded laced * 
aldness, reproducing Hair on oe a hee THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH WALLET 


pald Patches and Early atts ad (eceeal ince be 
ings, trengthening eak an merica) inside breast 
ir gores. Imparts this charming ih GSES 


Hair, aud preventing its fall- 
ing, or restoring Grey Hair to A contour and more or less ful- 
igi hess to figures wanting the 


original colour. 5 
roundness of a beautifully 


he above will be sent by ep e 
Sy Post, free of charge, to every 4 proportioned bust ; reyulated 
to a_nicety, increased or 


tainly recommend it to my ‘ a é 
i 5 person in the United Kingdom, who sends name 
friends." — HENRY SronE, and address to Joun LATREILLE, Finchley Road, 


Esq., The Lodge, St. Cathe- Walworth, Surrey, 


rine’s. ‘When decorated 


y 
with flowers andmoss, oneof |AVOID useless RECI PES, disguised under delusive 
the most pleasing ornaments * 


= name of F 

D. RUDGE and CO.) co eerie Sle he 

° P #9 cou lesire. : ARCHBUTT, Esq., 8, Bridge treet, ei 

- Westminster. ‘To play f inutes, 5s, 6d.; to pl 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED seventy-five minute aa. Girt agen by blowing half THE MARCH OF CIVILIZATION. 

10 N y and one minute respectively. vorwar ed to any ai ress AS illustratin: the im rt f the trade 
Gn receipt of P.O.0. by T. H. RUSHTON, Fountain |, : Ing portance o 

, VE TR C 0 N V E R T IB LE oe HORNCASTLE, Send for descriptive circular [in Chemicals it was lately remarked. that the 
post free. ‘very description of Self-Acting ‘ountains Pee) é + 

TRICYGLE. made to order. “Fountains fitted to any aquarium measure of a nation’s Prosperity might be 


“I am very pleased with the 
fountain. . ° .. I shall cer- 


diminished at pleasure. It 
perfects the fit of every dress, 
and delightfully supersedes 
vulgar self-proclaiming “ Im- 
pron sts Map ccanente . , Aaa 
‘estimonials, rapers an p ; ize, only 53 x 33 X Yin. 

Outfitters can araeube it from Fitted with Pocket-size ANTI-STYLOGRAPH, 
LONDON WHOLESALE Large and Sm. 8vo. Note Paper, Envelopes, 
HOUSES. Ifdifficulty occur, Blotting Pad, Telegram Forms, &c, 

or doubt of its matchless effect, LEATIIER,. -No. 774, 10s. 6d. 
a sample sent on approval, plain RUSSIA LES -No.778, 14s. 6d. 


estimated by the quantity of sui phuric acid|parcel carriage paid, after remittance only. OF ALL STATIONER s, 


as 


| 


ts conver. § 
stoninto Fat 


Which can be verted in half-a-minute to a PERFECT aided 1 
S IN GLE_ Mi ACHINE, |DOBELL’S PATENT TELESCOPIC used in its manufactures, Proceeding on EVANS, BALE C0.. eS ara LL STATIO! 
a perallel lines we may remark that the measure 148. od., to 85, Length 13 inches. Beware of per, THOS, DE LA RUE & C0, LONDON, 
: ‘ the quantity of Aérated Waters it consumes. |stock. Also beware of Canes ealled e ag eet Sle SS 
1s taste for these Teen, Emly the growing ar Smiley soning names which ae quite deren, 
oe P : aoe ere Cantrell and Cochrane, of Dublin|<r ordinary corset unstretched. 
knees « : : : and Bellast, and that they have succeeded is 
locke tly othe nem and hes prevent any pee evidenced by no. fever than NINETEEN|HOW 10 AVOID FINGER MARKS. 
sure on the neck, securing perfect comfort in wear. GOLD and PRIZE MEDALS which have STE PH ENSON BROS.’ 
Sterling Silver, E * 1s. 6d. ,, a : A 
miss thie - 38 od. ority is is demonstrated, their abeolie Bi, Saraille Bottle thee by: pose 
18-Carat Gold . - _, + ros. 6d. ,, {purity and freedom from organic or metallic! "py ga" in stamps. Sold by CREAM signinto Fat 
May be obtained of any Jeweller or Hosier ; also on highest re utation ar = ae & § e i 
recel : and the widest éxperience.} mongers, &c. : end stamp for pamphlet, 
EP * |B DOBELL, Art Toure Her, 21, Robert- At te teaches dinner, and supper tables of SOLE PROPRIETORS STEPHENSON BROS. BRADFORD YORK Botanic Medicine Co.,8NewOxiordst.,W.C, 
NVERTIGLE® : . ee the talented, the titled, and the cultivated, EPRODUCTIVE Photography. — 


ff ad COLLAR STUD. of a nation’s civilization may be estimated by|suasion’to take substitute when “IDEAL” not ty 
taste for these beverages has been the province stamped on breast regulators, Waist measure required 
Numerous ‘TESTIMONIALS Dannie, ‘ been publicly awarded at International and 
Gold Plated, or Silver Fronts. . . 45. 0 7 £ach. other Exhibitions. While their relative superl-|SUPERIOR, F URN ITURE 
Telescopic Srirt Studs and Solitaires in great variety. contamination is attested by analysts of the Chemists, Grocers, .Iron- Chemists. pF 
treet, Hastings. : : 
son Street, B and at the refreshment table of the fashionable 12 perfect copies of your carte lor os. "ed. BEAUTIFUL TATTING, made by 


THE “COVENTRY 


NOTE.-—The best time on record for WuHoLESALE TERMS ON APPLICATION, i al ae Ce 

1g or short distances has been done on assemblies, Messys. Cantrell and Cochrane’s|Six ditto, 1s 8d. One Cabinet Copy, as, : Duplicates, poor gentlewomen, four yards for 18 stamps, 
> Coventry Rotary. ARKINSON and FRODSHAM Aromatic Ginger Ale, Fruit Flavoured Lemon- eae ‘, We cant aos oe fo “lie give Ee wig cue Also EON LACE, Real Modern 
3 a ria 3 ‘ en! | y ser he orders will be equally pleased."—7%e Oveen,— P.O.0. ANS: oniton, Iris Crochet. 

ice Lists and all information free on application to | , CHANGE ALLEY, CORNHILL, LONDON. ade, and Sparkling Montserrat have now an to CARLTON and SONS, Horncastle. : Embroidery Edging aid Insertion‘ Initials and 


Monograms done. Crewel Work, Stockings Knitted. 


,|Manufacturers and Importers of Clocks, Specialities, (established place, and their Club Soda, Kali,| = = 
HE WoO RKS, COVE NTRY jChiming and Musical Clocks, also Compensated Regu: Seltzer, and Lithj W. e Brized “hy all ENTRILOQUISM : How to acquire) Plain Sewin done, Fancy Work for Bazaars, Milli 
. + Bi la Waters are p ry ig : y ¢ 
this Wonderful Art. Success certain, Neverlnery and Dressmaking, “Orders earnestly solic: 


INDON DEPOT: 12, QUEEN VIGTORIA STREET, e.g. "| Chiming and Mu Ft gant Comiceniated eet 

1 ' ators, k ig npera E iy pee 4 5 Y ae 

MANCHESTER DEPOT: 160 TO 164, DEANSCATE, vith Balyea few -ahibates! variation ia twelve months,|Who know what it is to enjoy these in perfec- fails. Post free 6 stamps.—Box 25, Post Office, Accring-| Established 1869.—Address, Mrs. GREEN, 22, Deiancey 
London, N.W. 


RPOOL DEPOT: 2¢ OLD POST OFFICE PLACE, CHURGH ST.|A Discount of per cent, allowed off Marble Clocks, |tion.—British Trade Journal. ° - ton, Lancashire, Street, Gloucester Gate, 
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Being the possessor = 
of such a AN 
Bald & Barren Pate 8 
as indicated in this Sketch, you should use 
Da. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH, | 
Which will positively produce a r 
GROWTH of HAIR on BALD HEADS i 
{ { where the glands and folliclesare not 
i totally destroyed, 
A ( See Opposite. 433" 


i Ne ik 


LO. 


B r 
Sa 


Is not only @ beautiful Work of Art, but it is likewise invaluable as a curative 


of Neuralgia and Nervous or Bilious Headache. 
prevent the Hair Falling or turning Grey. 
It can be obtained at all respectable Chemists and Hairdressers, or will be 
sent free by post on receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for A2iG, 
C. B. HARNESS, Managing Director, 
PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCEATION, Limited, 


21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. E.c. 


> 
> 
2 
DR. SCOTT'S 
payable to 


RARNARANSN 


PANINI 


PROS NINOS 


“Ory 


THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION cmite, $~* 


21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
MAKE NO CLAIMS ON BEHALF OF 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH 


that are not amply substantiated by the unsolicited and indisputable 
testimony of numerous ladies and gentlemen of all classes who have 


: ut them to the test. 
THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOGIATION - (Limitep) 


reiterate emphatically the oft-repeated assertions that 


“DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH will 
positively produce a new growth of Hair on Bald 
Heads if the glands and follicles are not totally 


destroyed.” 
AND WILL ALSO CURE 


: G 
NERVOUS HEADACHE, ) 
_ BILIOUS HEADACHE, f IN FIVE MINUTES. 
NEURALGIA 
EXPERTO CREDE. 
A FRESH HEAD OF HAIR FOR 12s. 6D, 

Mr. E. P. GUEST, Chemist, Brentwood, Essex, writes on February 20, 1883 : 
— Dear Sirs,—One of my Customers whose head was AS BALD AS A 
BLADDER OF LARD, has now quite A THICK CROP OF HAIR, 

rowing through using Dr. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH, which 
fe purchased fom me for the cureof a distressing HEADACHE; this the Brush 
speedily relieved.” 

IS NOT THIS BETTER THAN WEARING A WIG? 


Rev, R. ANTRIM, Vicar of Slapton, Kingsbridge, Devon, writes, February 
“10, 1883 :—“ Your Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH is also quite 
atreasure. It has not only CURED frequent NERVOUS HEADAC 1ES, 
but, what I had no expectation of, has, at my advanced age, seventy-eight, 
given me a Fresh Heap or Hair oF THE NaruRAL Cotour. Many 
thanks to you for it.” : ‘ 

Mrs. E. LODGE, Hatton, near Hounslow, Middlesex, writes, February 19, 
1883 :—" I received your Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUH, and am 
using it with great satisfaction, I have not had NEURALGIA since I began 
to use it.” 
| Dr. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH will be sent post free on 
receipt of Post Office Order or Cheque for 12S, 6D, Remittances should be 
made payable to C. B. Harness, Managing Director. are 
| Scores of Testimonials of a similar character could be added did space 
permit, they are published _in a copiously illustrated pamphlet, entitled 
|‘ ELECTROPATHY ; or, Dr. SCOTT'S GUIDE TO HEALTH” (issued 
at One Shilling), which will be sent ues free to any address on receipt of six 


CAUTION. * 


in the only ELECTRIC 
the Public to he cnreful that 
others are FRAUDULENT 


Tt will also 


PALE 


Dr. SCOTT'S ELE 
any address on receipt of 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E,Cc. 


ai, 
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MArcH 31, 1883 


“ GONFIRMATIONS STRONG AS PROOFS OF HOLY WRIT” 


OTHELLO, Act IIT, Scene 2. 
PDANINAD 


I NSNSS NIN ISIN NLL LL 


COMFORTABLE TEETH. 
The use of this valuable mouth wash insures ENTIRE FREE- 
DOM FROM TOOTHACHE AND DECAY OF THE TEETH. 
There are three kinds, distinguished by a YELLOW, GREEN, and 
RED SILK THREAD attached to the bottles. That with the 
YELLOW stops instantly the most VIOLENT TOOTHACHE. 
That with the GREEN is invaluable to persons who suffer periodi- 
cally from toothache, sensitiveness of the teeth and gums, decay and 
offensive breath, for by_using a few drops in a little water to rinse the 
mouth daily, they will not only NEVER SUFFER AGAIN, but 
will preserve their TEETH SOUND and WHITE TILL THE 
END. That with the RED is for children’s use. 


May be obtained of all MEDICINE VENDORS. . 
Caution.—To guard against fraudulent imttations 
see that each Label bears the Name, * Wrlcox 
and Co., 239, Oxford Street, London” 


WANT OF ENERGY. 


Preventing Stone and Gravel. 


‘stamps.—Address: C, B. HAI S (Managing Director), PALL 
|MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 21, Hosorn Vranuct, Lonpon, 
AAry” IE.C. Paris Agents—-ROBERTS et CIE, 23, Puack VENDOME. 
A POSITIVE CURE 
. FOR 
THE ONLY PALATABLE NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 
THE BEST HOUSEHOLD REMEDY AND SPECIFIC FOR CONSTIPATION. 
It Stimulates the Liver, and Cures BILIOUSNESS, VERTIGO, HEADACHE, LOSS of APPETITE, and 
It Purifies the Kidneys and Blood, thus curing GOUT, RHEUMATISM, PAIN IN THE LOINS, and 


It clears the Skin and improves the Complexion. 


Every Bottle direct from the celebrated Spring in Hungary, Is. 6d. and 2s. each. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. Highest Award at the International Medical Exhibition, London, 1881. 


Descriptive Pamphlet on the Nature and Uses of ASSCULAP, with Testimonials, post free on application. 
ZESCULAP BITTER WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 38, Snow Hill, London, F.¢. 


0 


ASTHMA, COUGH, BRONCHITIS. 


One of these Cigarettes gives immediate relief in the 
worst attack of ASTHMA, COUGH, BRONCHITIS, 
and SHORTNESS OF BREATH. Persons who suffer 
at night with coughing, phlegm, and short breath find 
them invaluable, as they instantly check the spasm, pro- 
mote sleep, and allow the patient to pass a good night. 
Are perfectly harmless, and may be smoked by ladies, 
children, and most delicate patients. In Boxes of 35 
Cigarettes, 2s, 6d., from WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford 
Street, London, and all Chemists. 


Caution.—To suard against fraudulent imitations 
see that each Box bears the name of “Wilcox 
and Co., 239, Oxford Street, London.” 


FURNISH THROUGHOUT 


OETZMANN & Cf 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 
DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONCERY 
CHINA, CLASS, ETC. ETC, ETC. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
Orders per post receive prompt and faithful attention. 


tonz@ 


Black and Gold, or 
Walnut and Gold 
Decorated Corner 
Bracket, 8s. 9d. 


Spring Seats, good castors. 
Superior ditto, stuffed, all 

hair 
The Vienna Gents’ Easy 


Superior ditto, stuffed, all 
hair 


Eugenie Easy Chair. 


Chair, larger size to match 35s. 


cig ATKINSON'S 


BLACK SILK 


TEN MEDALS, 


and MOIRE POPLINS IN 
BLACK, also ali the leading 
colours in Plain, Broche, and Moire. A. and CO. sell nothing 
but their own manufacture, and can therefore guarantee wear. 
A. & CO. are receiving many letters from purchasers expressing 
perfect satisfaction. Prices from ss. 6d.to ros. éd. peryd. 24 1n. wide. 

BLACK SILK-POPLIN is equal in appearance and much 
superior in wear to the best Black Silk ; relatively cheaper, and can 
be worn in or out of mourning, 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 


ONE DRESS OR MORE CARRIAGE PAID in UNITED 
KINGDOM. PARCELS FORWARDED TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD, SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 
Any lady who has possessed one of Messrs. Atkinson’s Poplins 
knows from experience that no amount ot wear ever gives them 
éd,|the shiny and greasy appearance indigenous to so many silken 
fabrics,"—Le Follet. 


. By Special Warrant to SIX ROYAL APPOINTMENTS 
Her Majesty, 1837. RICH BROCHE, SATIN 


248. 


od 


«lR, ATKINSON AND CO., 31, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN 


42s. 


CLOTHING MANURACTURERS 
9799.10| NEWINGTON CAU 


SEWAY, SE. 


Paso 


cS E ; os. oS 
— 3 ‘ ; 2 5S ES i a 
HAS SUIT, YOUTHS’ NORFOLK SUIT, MAN-O’-WAR JERSEY SUIT SULTAN SUIT, ‘ NAVAL SUIT ETON all, RUGBY SUIT, — GRIGKET, 
Lean eR ET yi 7 2 i TX, 3/11, 4/11, 6/31, 7 5 27/0. 6, 37/6. a 
8 % wl Sg «UVERGOAT, Y 6/r1,'8/11, r0/o. ‘ SUIT _ 2 [pha ac 10/9, ral, i. ai vee a Singie adic, ase, Sas Le Bg gent y: beer 
f oot eh i igen a SINGLE 9/14, 19/11, 16/11. SINGLE VESTS, 1/0, safer, ab fon, eal Piece bigne : pk gin tie ere SINGLE SHIRT, 5/t1, 6/12 MORNING COAT 
torwarded Carriage paid to any Age of Boy only All Orders must be accompanied with remittance KNICKERBOCKERS, BRIT, 7y4d.,1/,1/6 AND VEST, | 


JACKET, TROUSERS, 


1/6, x/tx, 2/6, 
“tr, (rz, x2/11. 4/tr, g/tx, 6/xx, 8/11. yaaa) 


part of the United Kingdom. es See Pe 


ing. 


SINGLE Trousers, required in order- 


a/rx, 2/tt, 3/tr, 


for full amount, 4/tr, 5/11. 


CAP, 1s, 2/6, 29/6, 34/6, 39/ 


